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The numbers printed in italic type in the margin 
against the place names in the gazetteer of the 
book indicate the position of the place in question 
on the index map (pages 2-3), which is divided 
into sections by the 10o-kilometre reference lines 
of the National Grid. The reference given here 
omits the two initial letters (formerly numbers) 
which in a full grid reference refer to the 100- 
kilometre squares into which the country is divided. 
The first two numbers indicate the western bound- 
ary, and the last two the southern boundary, of the 
10-kilometre square in which the place in question 
is situated. For example Coventry (reference 
3070) will be found in the 10-kilometre square 
bounded by grid lines 30 and 4o on the west and 
70 and 80 on the south; Rugby (reference 5070) 
in the square bounded by grid lines 50 and 60 on 
the west and 70 and 80 on the south. 

The map contains all those places, whether 
towns, villages, or isolated buildings, which are 
the subject of separate entries in the text. 
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All the library preparation for this volume was done by Mrs Martin 
Wedgwood, then Miss Alexandra Gordon Clark. She did it 
admirably and she has, as the title-page shows, also done the whole 
description of Birmingham. I did the rest and my travelling was 
made easy and enjoyable by the company of Mr Michael Taylor, 
who never ceased to be helpful, interested, and puzzled. He saw 
much which I would otherwise have overlooked, and he was never 
daunted by the chores and inconveniences of the travels. The typing 
of an utterly illegible manuscript was done by Miss Dorothy Dorn, 
hardened by having typed the North Riding and Berkshire volumes 
before. It was a pleasure to read what she had typed. I could hardly 
have deciphered my own writing better than she did. My greatest 
debt of gratitude is the cumulative one to all those incumbents who 
have answered questions I had put to them and later read proofs, and 
all those owners of houses who put up with my visits, extended 
hospitality to us, and again consented to reply to intricate questions 
or questionnaires. To the latter I owe the firm statement that inclu- 
sion of a house in my gazetteer does not necessarily mean that the 
house 1s open to the public. 

Now to go into more detail. I wish to thank the editor of the 
Victoria County Histories, Mr R.B. Pugh, who allowed us 
access to unpublished material, Mr Sidney Feavons, who lent me 
the typescript of his complete list of church plate in the Diocese of 
Birmingham, Mr and Mrs Philip Styles (abbreviated PS), who put 
their comprehensive knowledge of the county at my disposal, Mr 
Anthony Wood, the County Archivist, and Mr W. Farr, his Senior 
Assistant, who had much patience with me, Mr Hamilton, the Head- 
master of Rugby, who started me off there, and Mr F. B. Hope 
Simpson, who protected me from a number of Rugby mistakes, Mr 
E. Simpson, the Director of the Coventry Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum, Mrs Charmian Woodfield of the County Libraries and Mr 
Paul Woodfield, who helped me at Coventry. Mr Simpson, Mr Wood- 
field, and Mr Terence Gregory,the Coventry City Architect, also read 
proofs and commented on them. So did Captain Thurston of Coventry 
Cathedral. At Birmingham Mrs Wedgwood was helped first and 
foremost by Mr F. W. Bradnock of the Birmingham Information 
Department, Mr W. A. Taylor of the Birmingham Reference 
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Library, Mr Neville Borg of the Birmingham Public Works 
Department, Mr S. Clewer of the Bournville Village Trust, 
Mr F. H. D. Madin, Mrs Tomlinson and the staff of the London 
Office of the Victoria County History, the staff of the RIBA 
Drawings Collection, and Miss Lambooy of Vancouver Public 
Library. Fust before we went to press, Mr Nicholas Taylor kindly 
provided more Victorian buildings and details. His contributions are 
put in brackets and marked NT. At Leamington my queries went 
to Mr H. S. Tallamy, Borough Librarian, at Stratford-on-Avon 
to Mr Levi Fox. Mr Tallamy and Mr Fox went over the proofs 
too, a cumbersome task. I thank all these helpers with much feeling. 

The Introduction to Prehistoric and Roman Remains and ail 
paragraphs in the gazetteer referring to them are written by Mr 
Derek Simpson, the Introduction to Geology by Mr Terence Miller. 
The Ministry of Housing and Local Government (here abbreviated 
MHLG) have a statutory duty to draw up lists of buildings of 
architectural or historic interest and have again very kindly put 
at my disposal the lists compiled by the Chief Investigator and his 
staff. For Coventry Mr Woodfield gave me access to a specially 
detailed list compiled there. For Victorian churches my own 
material was greatly increased by Mr Peter Ferriday’s Index of 
Restorations which he most generously gave on permanent loan to 
The Buildings of England (abbreviated PF) and by the Goodhart- 
Rendel Index at the Royal Institute of British Architects (abbre- 
viated GR). Sir Thomas Kendrick’s Index of Stained Glass I have, 
thanks to his kindness, also had access to (abbreviated TK), and the 
same is true of Mr E. Croft-Murray’s volumes on decorative paint- 
ing. Mr Geoffrey Spain provided me with additional data on 
Victorian buildings (abbreviated GS). Finally I need hardly say how 
much this volume has benefited from the photograph collection of 
the National Monuments Record, then still called the National 
Buildings Record (NBR). 

The principles on which the following gazetteer is founded are 
exactly the same as in the thirty volumes of The Buildings of 
England which precede it. I have myself seen everything that I 
describe. Where this 1s not the case the information obtained by other 
means 1s placed in brackets. Information ought to be as complete as 
the space of the volume permits for churches prior to c.1830 and all 
town houses, manor houses, and country houses of more than purely 
local interest. Movable furnishings are not included in secular 
buildings, though they are in churches. Exceptions to the latter rule 
are bells, hatchments, chests, chairs, plain fonts, and altar tables. 
Royal arms, coffin lids with foliate crosses, and brasses of post- 
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Reformation date are mentioned occasionally, church plate of after 
1830 only rarely. Village crosses are omitted where only a plain 
base or a stump of the shaft survives. As for churches and chapels of 
after 1830, I had to make a selection, and this is dictated by 
significance otherwise in the light of architectural history. The 
same applies to secular buildings of the C19 and C20. 

Finally, as in all previous volumes, it is necessary to end the 
foreword to this with an appeal to all users to draw my attention to 
errors and omissions. 


ROE 


INTRODUCTION 


WARWICKSHIRE is Mid-Land indeed. At Meriden is a cross in 
the place said to be the centre of England. Warwickshire is also 
about midway in size among English counties: twenty-fifth of 
forty-two (counting the Yorkshire ridings as three counties). In 
population on the other hand it ranks sixth; but that is due to 
Birmingham, and Birmingham is the extreme Nw corner of the 
county. But the sw is Cotswolds. Cotswold building is in 
odlite limestone, a beautiful creamy stone. Birmingham is brick. 
But there is also the toffee-coloured Hornton stone in the s and 
SE, there is the chalky lias, white to grey to blueish in a diagonal 
band from s to mid-E and also w of Stratford, and there is red 
sandstone from N of Warwick to the N border and on into 
Staffordshire (Lichfield), Cheshire (Chester), and Lancashire 
(Runcorn), i.e. into the North Country. This is geology, and 
Warwickshire geology is dealt with separately on pp. 55-8. 
But it is landscape too. Warwickshire landscape is also mid-land 
landscape. The highest heights are no more than about 850 ft 
along the sE boundary to Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire, 
with Ebrington Hill, Edge Hill, and Brailes Hill. Cliffs, not 
high, but impressive, are along the Avon at Warwick and Guy’s 
Cliffe. The n is flat, but really flat flat-land is rarely met. Most 
of Warwickshire is rolling country, well wooded — even without 
any large areas of forest — and friendly. And varied as its land- 
scape and its building materials are its monuments of architec- 
ture and art. Not many, though some, are among England’s 
outstanding treasures, but there is an immense amount of more 
than local interest and more than average value. 

Prehistoric remains and the not specially eminent Roman 
remains have their own summary in this Introduction (pp. 51- 
5). For those not taking an interest in them, all that impresses 
itself on the eye is the two ROMAN ROADS: Watling Street, 
which on its way from London to Wroxeter forms for twenty 
miles the NE border of the county, and the Fosseway (from 
Exeter to Lincoln), running in a NNE direction from Shipston- 
on-Stour to Watling Street and beyond. They remained the 
important highways throughout the Middle Ages. 

For ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE Warwickshire is 
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singularly barren. There are just the central tower with the 
entries to the porticus at Wootton Wawen, the shadow of a nave 
with a wooden w gallery high up at Tredington, the shadow of a 
former porticus at Wolston, and the shadow of a former octagon 
(interesting as such) at Berkswell — and that is all. 

NORMAN ARCHITECTURE is richer, though not as rich as in 
some counties. Many doorways survive, but few ambitious ones 
(Kenilworth, Salford Priors, Northfield in Birmingham), many 
arcades, many fonts, few more or less complete churches. 
Norman arcades usually have short round piers. The develop- 
ment through the C12 goes from square abaci to round abaci, 
from unmoulded arches via arches with bold roll mouldings to 
slightly chamfered and properly chamfered arches, from round 
to pointed arches, and from big single- or double-scalloped or 
elementary volute and leaf capitals to many-scalloped flat 
capitals and trumpet-scallops, waterleaf, and finally crocket and 
stiff-leaf capitals. There is no fixed order, and early motifs of one 
2b kind meet later motifs of another. At Butlers Marston e.g. are 

unmoulded pointed arches. On the whole Warwickshire is 

conservative. Herringbone masonry, usual as a sign of the 

CII, occurs in contexts of the full c12, and waterleaf capitals 

occur in contexts of general primitivity. A specially fine long 

arcade with clerestory of as early as c.1120—-30 is preserved at 

Polesworth, a nunnery church. At Nuneaton, another nunnery 

church, the mighty crossing piers are still largely there. If one is 
4a looking for relative completeness, Stoneleigh and Berkswell are 

perhaps the most rewarding larger, Wyken and Corley (early 

and late C12) and perhaps Ryton-on-Dunsmore (of before 1100) 

the most rewarding small churches. Stoneleigh and Berkswell 

both have remarkably wide naves. Berkswell in addition, of 
4b C.1170—80, has a crypt of extreme interest, far too little known. 

It is rib-vaulted and consists of two parts, the western one an 

octagon with eight ribs. The probability that this reflects a then 

still existing Saxon octagon above has already been mentioned. 

Another heavily rib-vaulted Norman crypt is below part of St 

Mary at Warwick. Stoneleigh has a rich chancel arch, a tym- 

panum with some raw fauna in the Anglo-Danish tradition, 

blank arcading in the chancel, and provision for a chancel rib- 
vault. Provision for a rib-vault is also to be seen at Beaudesert. 
Decorated tympana are rare. Alveston has one and Halford 

3 another. That at Halford alone is worth-while art: a beautiful 
seated angel holding a scroll. It has affinities in style with 

Shobdon in Herefordshire. At Halford also, quite recently, two 
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niches have been found |. and r. of the chancel arch, and in one 
of them a badly damaged figure of the Virgin in relief, no doubt 
to go with the former rood. A minor item of figure sculpture is 
three almost identical square panels at Studley, Tysoe, and 
Whitchurch, with a lamb and stylized foliage in the corners of a 
kind already more c13 than c12. Norman FONTS of course 
abound, as in nearly all counties, and among them some are 
notable: Curdworth for being so bafflingly barbaric, Sutton 
Coldfield for the four green-men at the corners with thin 
symmetrical trails issuing from their mouths, as if they were 
smoking two pipes at the same time, Oxhill for the thin upright 
trails or shrubs and the thin figures of Adam and Eve standing up 
in narrow blank arcading, Stoneleigh for the twelve apostles 
standing similarly but clothed in draperies with the excited 
criss-cross of Anglo-Saxon derivation, and Coleshill for figures: 
of the same kind, but also a Crucifixion framed in a ring with 
the Virgin and St John standing, as it were, behind the ring 
and cut by it. 

To the EARLY ENGLISH STYLE Warwickshire contributes 
little, the best at Merevale, Northfield in Birmingham, Pillerton 
Hersey, and Temple Balsall. At Merevale the refectory of the 
abbey and the parish church are E.E., the refectory with impres- 
sively closely spaced big shafts with fillets inside and nearly as 
closely spaced chamfered buttresses outside, the church sur- 
prisingly short and wide and aisled. At Northfield and Pillerton7a 
Hersey are fine chancels. At Temple Balsall, the whole church 
looks as if it were the chancel of a non-existing church. It has 
extremely original late C13, i.e. Late Geometrical, windows.7b 
The shape of Temple Balsall is explained by the fact that it was 
the chapel of a preceptory of the Templars, the shapes at Mere- 
vale by the fact that it was the capella ante portas of the abbey. 

So perhaps this is the place to interpolate a brief account of 
MONASTIC ARCHITECTURE in Warwickshire. Remains are 
extant of thirteen houses or, including the Templars, fourteen. 
The Benedictine nunneries of Polesworth (where there is also 
a Norman doorway into the cloister and a c15 gatehouse) and 
Nuneaton (fragment of the church, traces of the cloister E range, 
brewhouse) have already been referred to. Wroxall was another 
Benedictine nunnery. Here we have part of the church (late c 13) 
and small bits by the cloister. The most famous Benedictine 
house for monks was Coventry Priory. What remains belonged 
to the church, and is very little, even if its proximity to 
the old and the new cathedral makes it poignant: a small part 
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of a C13 radiating E chapel, a part of the Nw tower, and a small 
part of the nave w wall. Benedictine also was Monks Kirby. 
Something of the church remains in the present parish church, 
but it is far from telling. Of Augustinian priories Kenilworth 
has quite a lot, though little fully standing, apart from the gate- 
house and probably the guesthouse, both of the c14. But much 
is excavated and exposed. It dates from the Norman of shortly 
after the foundation in c.1122 to the c15. The most interesting 
Norman feature was the straight chancel E wall. The Norman 
nave was aisleless. The c13 enlargement of the chancel also had 
a straight E wall running in front of chancel, narrow chancel 
aisles, and wide outer aisles divided crosswise into chapels. 
Of Studley the only fragment is one window. Maxstoke, 
founded as late as 1336, has its crossing tower, octagonal as if it 
were a friars’ tower — which is a reflection of what orders were 
leading in the c1r4 — and its gatehouse. Then the Cistercians, 
busy colonizing. Their houses, Stoneleigh and Combe, have 
this in common, that the remains of both have become part of 
later mansions. In both cases the churches have disappeared,* 
courtyards represent the cloisters, and the Norman chapter- 
house entrance and adjoining parts survive, at Combe part of 
the crs cloister, at Stoneleigh part of the dormitory undercroft 
and a complete gatehouse of 1346 with attached guesthouse. 
Merevale, also Cistercian, has been mentioned a little earlier. 
Pinley was a Cistercian nunnery. Little survives of the church, 
but a timber-framed house of c.1500 may have been the abbess’s 
dwelling. Warwickshire had one Charterhouse, at Cheylesmore 
outside Coventry. It was established in 1381, and one range 
stands, conveying confused evidence. Coventry being at that 
time among the four or five greatest towns of England had also 
two friars’ houses. Of the Greyfriars we have the crossing tower 
with its noble spire, of the Whitefriars again only one range but 
a much more telling one, and in addition excavations going on 
in the area of the church. Friars had houses also at Warwick 
(Dominicans) and Atherstone (Austin Friars). Nothing remains 
at Warwick, but what remains at Atherstone, the present parish 
church, incorporates the octagonal crossing tower and the 
chancel of the friars’ church of the last quarter of the c1r4. It is 


* Though at Stoneleigh blocked arches represent the $ aisle arcade, and 
one capital of a crossing pier and the arch from S aisle into s transept are still 
visible. 

+ The existence of a house of Austin Friars at Shuttington seems to have 
been brief. 
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typical of the orders of friars in England that they had these 
octagonal towers, placed on a transverse space separated from 
nave and chancel by walls opened in arches or not. The steeple 
of the Greyfriars at Coventry also stood in just such a position, 
and the Whitefriars excavations have confirmed the same. 
Coventry also had major parish churches, and they are in 
their present form of the same time as the friars’? churches. 
But both St Michael (later the cathedral and lately gutted) 
and Holy Trinity were already substantial churches in the 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY, to which we can now return. Both 
have no more preserved than a porch, but especially that of Holy 
Trinity is quite a sumptuous job. It dates from the mid c13, 
but Warwickshire (like e.g. the adjoining Leicestershire) only 
came into its own in the LATE THIRTEENTH AND EARLY 
FOURTEENTH CENTURIES. During these decades there was 
rebuilding and enlarging going on everywhere. Temple Balsall 
— see above - is a particularly sumptuous and inventive building. 
As a rule inventiveness was valued little. Tracery is of the Y- or 
the intersecting type, sometimes uncusped but mostly cusped, 
or else of three stepped lancet lights under one arch, cusped and 
sometimes pointed with top or spandrel trefoils. Piers are only 
too often just octagonal in section, and arches just double- 
chamfered. These two, called standard elements in the gazetteer, 
were to be continued with relentless stolidity throughout the 
c14 and C15. Quatrefoil piers (Grendon, Harborough Magna) 
or quatrefoil piers with thin shafts in the diagonals (Kenilworth 
Priory,* Austrey, and — in a more original version — Snitterfield)14» 
also appear and are more gratifying, Burton Dassett in the late 
c13 adds fun to its octagonal piers by letting beasties run along, 
the abaci, and after 1300 or 1310 tracery accepts the ogee arch 
and gets ready for the games of flowing tracery and the 
DECORATED style, even if this was played for low stakes in 
Warwickshire. A large parish church of the late c13 to early C14 
is Solihull. The moment of the coming ogee is illustrated by 
Wroxall Abbey with its conservative date 1315. An example of 
enterprising flowing tracery is at Salford Priors, another at 
Aston Cantlow, a third with a pentagram at Warmington. A 
big straight-headed window of c.1320 at Exhall near Alcester 
reminds us that straight-headed windows are by no means a 
Late Perp innovation. In addition a few churches are entirely or 
mostly Dec: the parish church of Astley, which was the chancel 


* Here, for the crossing piers, are even more complex schemes with the 
main foils triplicated. 
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of a very large collegiate church begun in 1343, the parish 
church of Maxstoke also of about 1340, and looking like a large 
chancel, the chapel of the Hospital of St John at Coventry, and 
the smaller churches of Ratley (where the piers and arches have 
continuous mouldings) and Tanworth-in-Arden. As a postscript 
the very curious bell-turret of Baginton must be appended. 
It is polygonal with a spirelet (as that at Caldecote had been a 
little earlier) and stands over the junction between nave and 
chancel, as if it were part of a miniature friars’ church. It 
necessitated tripartite arches to its w and its E, i.e. a nave E set 
and a chancel w set. There is no way of dating this odd piece. 
It may just as well be late as early C14, i.e. Perp just as well as 
Dec. 

The PERPENDICULAR STYLE started relatively early in 
Warwickshire, and there are no dateable late examples of the 
Dec. The earliest Perp date is the beginning of the Perp work 
at St Michael Coventry, i.e. the cathedral, which took place 
in 1371. Other dates are the start on the chancel of Atherstone 
shortly after 1375, of Holy Trinity Coventry in 1391, and the 

r4acompletion of St Mary Warwick in 1392. St Michael was one of 
&isthe largest parish churches in England, Holy Trinity is of a 
spectacular size too, and both have around the nave, aisles, and 
chancel divers chapels built by guilds, but the chancel of St 
Mary Warwick is more interesting than either, on account of its 
vaulting pattern including flying ribs. In 1443 the Beauchamp 
Chapel was begun s of St Mary -— first quite detached. It is 
among the most ornate ecclesiastical interiors of its date in 
12England, and the sculpture around the E window is about the 
most up-to-date of the moment in the country. Soon the chapel 
was linked to the chancel by a narrow lobby and a tiny chapel, 
and as the chancel has in addition on the N side a polygonally 
projecting chapter house as well, the whole of the £ end of St 
Mary is one of the most manifold groups of Perp structures in 
13bEngland, Another impressive group is Lapworth, high, not 
r3along, and compact. Wholly or essentially Perp are also Knowle, 
begun before 1400, St John Coventry, the third medieval parish 
church there, Coughton with much of its original furnishing, 
24bWeston-on-Avon, and the Guild Chapel at Stratford-on- 
Avon, close in style to the splendid ‘chancel of the Stratford 
parish church with its four-light windows. The latter was 
started about 1480. As in many other cases at about the same 
time the nave received a clerestory and the tower a spire. 
The Stratford clerestory is of twelve closely spaced windows 
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a type of design more familiar in East Anglia than in the Mid- 
lands.* As for spires, Warwickshire is not a spire county like 
Northamptonshire, but one counts all the same (including 
spires no longer in existence) about two dozen medieval ones, 
nearly all of the recessed, not the broach type.+ 

To these capital examples of the Perp style in Warwickshire — 
and the chancel of Merevale is yet another, equally complete, 
if not equally large — the following comments on individual 
features must be added. Piers in the last fifty years or so before 
the Reformation tend to show more inventive forms than the 
mere octagon, or indeed the nationally popular section of four 
shafts and four diagonal hollows. We now find finely moulded 
sections basically of a lozenge shape with the longer side towards 
the arch opening, the shorter to nave and aisle. Details are not 
all standardized. Examples are Brinklow, Coughton, Coventry 
Holy Trinity and St John, Monks Kirby, Newbold-on-Avon, 
Willoughby. Steeple details do not need any remarks, except per- 
haps the impressive arrangement of bell-openings in twins of 
two lights each with a transom and the same blank on the 1. and 
r. Thus it is at Coleshill. Other towers have very pronounced 
hood-moulds or gables for doorway, w window, and even the 
tiny staircase windows. This beetle-browed appearance extends 
to windows in other places as well, and often the hood-mould 
stops are rather sinister bat-like or giant-insect-like monsters. 
Of timber roofs little will be found in the gazetteer. Warwick- 
shire roofs are nothing special. The majority are of low pitch 
with tie-beams and decorated bosses, but some also resemble 
barn roofs, and these are usually the more impressive. An 
exception would be the roof of Castle Bromwich church, if it 
were visible. As it is, the church is Early Georgian. However, 
Thomas White, its architect, preserved, encased in his work, 
the timber structure of its predecessor. The roof included a 
wooden clerestory, and the church had moreover wooden piers. 
This is unique in Warwickshire, and rare on such a scale any- 
where in England. Timber porches are also an exception 
(Berkswell, and Sheldon and Yardley within Birmingham). 

There is only one more note required on the Perp style. 
How long did it go on? We shall see that a break between 


* But Brailes also has twelve clerestory windows. 

+ Most of them of course are w towers, a number are crossing towers, but 
Warwickshire was readier than many counties to experiment with towers in 
odd positions too. Thus Lapworth is detached, three are in a NW, one in asw, 
one in a N, and one in a S position. 
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survival and revival can hardly be made. For the moment it 
is enough to say that the chancel aisles of Sutton Coldfield were 
built by Bishop Veysey about 1550 and are entirely Perp, even 
if the doughy or blanket-like broad wavy strip that takes the 
place of capitals and abaci deserves the term debased, a term 
so much more freely used for the innocent Victorians. In church 
furnishings the first RENAISSANCE forms appear in the stalls at 
Snitterfield, and they look 1530s. In funerary monuments the 
date is later. Sir Edward Ferrers at Baddesley Clinton who died 
in 1564 has no Renaissance detail, and Sir William Feilding at 
Monks Kirby who died in 1547, Reginolde Digby at Coleshill 
who died in 1549, William Willington at Barcheston who died 
in 1555, John Digby at Coleshill who died in 1558, and Sir 
Fulke Greville at Alcester who died in 1559, only rudimentary 
Renaissance bits (crude balusters or colonnettes on the tomb- 
chests) applied without much conviction. 

A summary of MEDIEVAL CHURCH FURNISHINGS AND 
FUNERARY MONUMENTS is overdue. For the former we have 
to go back to about 1200, for the latter to the early c13. There 
are two coffin lids with effigies in the county, one at Avon 
Dassett, the other (for an abbess) at Polesworth. The flatness of 
the draperies, the ironed-out folds, the whole tightness of the 
carving might easily tempt one at first sight to go back into the 
ci2. Then there is a gap until after 1250. Of the late c13 
is the exceptionally beautiful, though alas headless effigy of a 
Knight at Merevale, the bust under a trefoiled arch marking a 
heart-burial at Hampton-in-Arden, and the delightful coffin-lid 

swith a foliated cross at Studley.* Early c14 knights, cross- 
legged and slender, and early c14 ladies have been preserved 
in several places — the lady at Hillmorton being of particularly 
high quality - and the same slenderness and swaying postures 
are to be found in the surviving usually very beautiful stained 
glass of the early c14 — the most complete is the Tree of 
roaJesse at Merevale, other fragments are at Mancetter, Wroxall 
9(c.1315), Kinwarton (c.1316), and in other places — and in 
the figures of the Three Quick of a painting formerly of the 
Three Quick and the Three Dead at Packwood, also of the early 
c14. Among monuments of that time curious and very attractive 
are those slabs where of the deceased only the bust and the feet 
appear, usually sunk in a quatrefoil and a half-quatrefoil, and 
the rest is the slab itself carved with a decorative cross. This 


* A lead casket with a heart of unknown date was found at Clifton-upon- 
Dunsmore. 
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type, also existent in other counties, is represented by a monu- 
ment at Willey and one at Tysoe, and one with, in addition, two 
kneeling acolytes and, at the top, the soul of the deceased in a 
napkin, at Newton Regis. The best later C14 monument in the 
county by far is that to Thomas Beauchamp at Warwick. Hes 
died in 1369, and the effigies are as accomplished as the small 
mourners against the tomb-chest. 

The oldest piece of church equipment in wood is the crozier-6a 
head of c.1200 at Baxterley. Then there is a gap, and even 
c14 church furnishings are rare. At St Paul, Handsworth 
(Birmingham), is an undated silver-gilt Chalice, at Merevale an 
Italian signed Chalice of c.1375. Some fonts with heads sticking 
out from the underside of the bowl are assigned to the early c14, 
the two screens at Long Itchington and Wolfhampcote may 
belong to the second third. They are characterized by shafts with 
shaft-rings instead of the later moulded mullions. With the 
Late Middle Ages evidence of course increases in quantity, 
though in Warwickshire it does not increase in quality. Screens 
e.g. remain on the whole uneventful. The best are those at 
Wormleighton and Alcester. The one at Merevale is specially 
interesting, because it is of the veranda type, although of wood, 
and because it has its original loft with a square balcony in the 
middle. At Bickenhill is a stone screen which must once have 
stood behind the altar to separate an E vestry or relic chamber 
from the sanctuary. This arrangement is known from e.g. 
Blakeney and Great Yarmouth in Norfolk, and Warfield in 
Berkshire. Perp fonts deserve no comment. Of other woodwork 
there is much of German and Netherlandish origin in St Chad’s 
Cathedral, Birmingham, and of native origin in Stratford and 
Holy Trinity Coventry, and Knowle and Astley have Stalls with 
Misericords.* The Astley stalls are particularly interesting in 
that their backs are painted with large single figures of Prophetsrob 
and Apostles. The style is that typical of c.1400. Of other 
paintings it is enough to mention the Doom over the chancel 
arch of the Guild Chapel at Stratford, done about a hundred 
years later. Two-dimensional art in other media are stained 
glass and textiles. The tapestry of the late c15 in St Mary’s Hall:s 
at Coventry is outstanding by any standard. It represents the 
Assumption with the twelve Apostles, Henry VII and his Queen 
kneeling, and at the top Justice (a replacement of the c17) and 
angels and saints. Outstanding stained glass will be looked for in 


* One Misericord remains at Sutton Coldfield. The splendid Guild Chair16 
of the mid crs at St Mary’s Hall Coventry is secular, not ecclesiastical. 
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vain. The best is the Netherlandish and German pieces of the 
early C16 in Rugby School chapel. Then metalwork. There is 
some church plate of shortly before the Reformation, but not 
much (Castle Bromwich, Maxstoke 1519, Monks Kirby, 
Preston-on-Stour, Wolston), there is one of the familiar big 
eagle lecterns of brass (at Holy Trinity, Coventry), and there is 

17another brass lectern of outstanding quality (at Oscott), and 
that is Flemish and not English. 

English brass at its best is of course funerary brasses, and 
there Warwickshire has quite a number of the first class, none 
very early, all except for one* of between 1400 and 1430. They 
are at Warwick (Thomas Beauchamp II) + 1401, Baginton F 1407, 
Wixford c.1410, Merevale + 1412, and Quinton c.1430, and the 
figures are between 3 ft and 6 ft 3 in. in size. The latter is 
the earliest of the group, that at Warwick. At Warwick also is 
the crowning achievement of English c15 metal craft, the monu- 
ment to Richard Beauchamp Earl of Warwick in the middle of 
the Beauchamp Chapel. This dates from 1449-53. The effigy 
with the hands raised in prayer but detached from one another 

r1bis as good as any in the Netherlands, and so are the mourners. 
The figures are of copper gilt. The figures were cast by William 
Austen, probably from the models of Fohn Massingham. 

No stone or indeed alabaster monument in Warwickshire is 
as good as this. The earliest alabaster piece is at Kingsbury, the 
second is the best, that of Thomas Beauchamp (1) at Warwick, 
t+ 1369. There are six more down to 1450. Astley has three of 
c.1460, c.1483, and c.1530, incongruously united on one tomb- 
chest. Coleshill has a good alabaster effigy (} 1520) and Coughton 
the big richly cusped tomb-chest without an effigy to Sir Robert 
Throckmorton who died in 1518. 

Coughton Court, his house, is among the most important 
late medieval mansions in Warwickshire, and here, in the field 
of SECULAR ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES, the 
county has indeed much to contribute without which the 
national patrimony would be the poorer. The series starts with 
the Kenilworth keep of c.1170—80.+ It continues with the early 

20aC 13 curtain walls of Warwick and Kenilworth, the two major 
castles of Warwickshire, both proving up-to-date in substituting 
for defence by keep defence by a curtain wall with towers, 
with the excavations at Brandon Castle revealing an oblong 


* Middleton, Sir Richard Bingham +} 1476. 
+ And one window on the ground floor of Middleton Hall, a minor manor 
house. 
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early C13 keep, with the excavations of the six-tower castle of 
1264 etc. at Weoley (Birmingham), and with the extremely 
interesting small aisled hall of a timber-framed house of the 
C1I4 or maybe even the c13 at Temple Balsall. The principal 
mid c14 castle is Maxstoke, oblong, with angle towers and in 20b 
the middle of one long side a gatehouse. This is the type of 
Harlech, i.e. a C13 type, and not yet the type of Bolton Castle in 
Yorkshire of 1378 which looks externally more or less the same 
but is really a fortified house with four ranges round a courtyard. 
At Maxstoke the gatehouse side never had permanent buildings 
against it, and the other ranges had none of the regularity yet of 
Bolton or Bodiam or others of that type. Concurrently Caludon 
Castle near Coventry received what must have been a fine great 
hall with large windows. Concurrently also the provision of 
bigger towers began at Warwick, culminating in Guy’s Tower 21 
of 1394. The state rooms at Warwick were in the place where 
they are now, as is proved by the extensive vaulted cr4 under- 
crofts. Such vaulted undercrofts were of course a current 
tradition. Many of them are found in abbeys, and wealthy 
citizens’ houses also had them, supporting, just as at Warwick 
Castle, the principal rooms. Thus at Coventry in the High 
Street and under the brand-new City Architect’s Department 
are such vaulted cellars or store-rooms. Yet another undercroft 
is that beneath St Mary’s Hall at Coventry, a grand hall added 
about 1400 by the Trinity Guild to the premises of 1340-2 of 
the Merchant Guild. Coventry also has some of the town walls 
preserved, with two minor gates, and Warwick has two much 
more impressive gates, with again some of the town wall close 
to one of them. Somewhere between castle and manor house ~ 
must be placed the fortified houses of Baginton (late c14; 
foundation only), Kingsbury Hall, and Astley Castle, solid 
oblong blocks. But the climax of military as well as domestic 
architecture in Warwickshire is John of Gaunt’s Great Hall at 19 
Kenilworth Castle, dating from about 1390 and being, next to 
Westminster Hall, undoubtedly the most splendid English 
hall of before 1400. It is 90 by 45 ft, with large windows to the 
courtyard as well as the outer bailey, a spacious bay window to 
the courtyard, and another to the outer bailey, exactly matched 
in appearance by a tower projecting from the lower end of the 
hall and containing buttery, pantry, and other service rooms. 
This tower is vaulted throughout. Below the great hall was 
another vaulted undercroft, and the hall itself was accessible by a 
sumptuous portal reached by way of a spacious outer staircase. 
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Towards the outer bailey — this must be repeated — the hall 
range presented a symmetrical facade, although hall bay and 
service tower were functionally completely different. It is the 
earliest example in English domestic (as against military) 
architecture of such an imposed symmetry. Large chambers 
continued the living accommodation in the s range of the 
castle. They were also on the upper floor. Moreover, beyond 
the large lake w of the castle Henry V built a Plaisaunce. Only 
the earthworks survive, as the building itself was timber- 
framed. 

Timber-framing plays a large part in late medieval building 
in Warwickshire. Manor houses often and farmhouses nearly 
always are timber-framed, and such buildings as Wasperton 
Manor Farm, Mancetter Manor House, or Eastcote Hall, 
Barston, are of great interest to the student of timber construc- 
tion, apart from being highly picturesque with their upper 
storeys jutting forward on moulded bressumers, their gables, 
their bargeboards, their oriel windows, and their closely spaced 
vertical studs.* This close spacing of studs is characteristic of 
the c1§ and early c16. An earlier timber technique is that of 
the cruck truss, i.e. timbers, curved by nature and used so as 
to join and form an arch. In this case no structural distinction 
arises between main wall timbers and main roof timbers. 
Cruck trusses can be studied inside The Grove at Wishaw 
and also e.g. in a cottage outside Maxstoke, a cottage at Poles- 
worth, and a barn at Dosthill. Inside the boundaries of 
Birmingham Minworth Greaves Manor (Bournville), Green 
Man Inn (Erdington), and the Old Town Hall (Handsworth) 
are cruck houses. Of later timber-framing the towns them- 
selves have preserved a certain amount. The picturesqueness 
of Stratford-on-Avon is one of black and white houses, 
however restored they may be. The Grammar School, a 

24b former guildhall, is the best of them. At Coventry e.g. Bablake 
School of c.1500, Bond’s Hospital of 1506 etc., and Ford’s 
Hospital of 1529 etc. are all timber-framed, and only St Mary’s 
Hall is of stone. Leycester’s Hospital at Warwick, built 


* The gazetteer informs only inadequately on the internal arrangement 
of timber-framed houses. Readers are referred to such recent specialist 
papers as Mr J. T. Smith’s on aisled halls and on roofs in the Archaeological 
Journal, vols. 112, 1955, and 115, 1958, and in Medieval Archaeology, vol. 8, 
1964 (also a paper by Messrs J. M. Fletcher and P. S. Spokes). A paper by 
S. R. Jones and J. T. Smith in the Transactions of the Birmingham Arch. 
Soc., vol. 79, 1961 (1964) deals with Wealden houses in Warwickshire (see 


e.g. Coventry, p. 275). 
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also as guild premises in the C15, is mixed. And as for major 


houses, while Baddesley Clinton of the c15, perfect in its 22 


perfect moat, is all stone, while Pooley Hall, Polesworth of 1509 
is all brick (and quite irregular) and Sheldon Hall, Birmingham, 
and Wormleighton Manor House of ¢c.1512 etc. are also brick — 
the fragment of Wormleighton with its large, square-headed 
windows makes one regret the loss of most of it - Compton 
Wynyates begun about 1500 and Coughton Court built about 


I51o are both mixed. At Coughton Court the gatehouse of 2s 


c.1§20 is of stone, but the two back wings, once the side ranges 
of a courtyard house, have timber-framed upper floors, and at 


Compton Wynyates it is the mixture of brick with some half- 23 


timber, of windows with cusped and uncusped lights, and the 
total absence of any symmetries which makes the house so 
supremely picturesque. It is the very opposite of Maxstoke, or, 
within its own dates, of Thornbury in Gloucestershire or Sutton 
Place in Surrey. 

Sutton Place dates from c.1521 etc. and yet has some prom- 
inent Italian RENAISSANCE details. In Warwickshire their 
coming was delayed, as we have already seen in the case of 
funerary monuments. In timber-framed houses in particular the 
late medieval vernacular was never consciously abandoned. The 
technique remained the same, and where the desire for a more 
showy decoration got hold of the facades, no Renaissance forms 
were used. Instead the panels between posts and beams were 
enriched by diagonal struts being given ogee shapes and cusps 
(Grimshaw Hall, Knowle, c.1560; Leicester’s Barn, Kenilworth, 
after 1564), or by struts forming a cross (Grimshaw Hall; 
Harvard House, Stratford, 1596) or a concave-sided lozenge 
(Allen’s House, Warwick, dated inside 1568) or a cusped 
concave-sided lozenge (Yew Tree House, Henley-in-Arden, 
1579) or a pair of semicircles or a pair of semicircles and a cross 
(both at Manor Farm, Haselor), and these patterns go on to the 
end of the time of James I (Alcester 1625) and beyond. 

But no major Elizabethan and Jacobean mansion in Warwick- 
shire is timber-framed, as they still were at the time in Shrop- 
shire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, and as after all Staple Inn in 
High Holborn in London is as late as 1586 and after. EL1za- 
BETHAN ARCHITECTURE Starts in the county in the very year 
of the Queen’s accession to the throne with Charlecote and 
especially its porch which, side by side with the gatehouse, is 


N 


virtually all that survives uninterfered-with. The porch, in spite 27a 


of a ribbed ceiling inside, as if to imitate Gothic vaulting, has 
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coupled columns above coupled columns, i.e. Renaissance 
elements, and a composition much like that of the porches at 
Dingley Hall, also of 1558, and at Deene Park and Kirby Hall 
after 1570, all three in‘Northamptonshire. Another Elizabethan 
porch is that built by Robert Dudley Earl of Leicester at 
Kenilworth c.1570 as part of his powerful new gatehouse. He 
also built a completely new range in continuation of John of 
Gaunt’s. This, with its large mullioned and transomed windows, 
is fully Elizabethan in style, big, very chary of external orna- 
ment, and with strong emphasis on unmitigated verticals and 
horizontals. Hillfield Hall, Solihull, is dated 1576 and has 
stepped gables. It is of brick, while Leicester of course built 
in the local red sandstone. Of another house of these years, 
Arbury (c.1580), only some internal features and one re-set 
bay-window remain.* At Combe Abbey the part with ogee 
gables dates from c.1600 or a little later. Most of what went up 
in this style, however, is of after 1600, and will be enumerated 
after a glance at ecclesiastical work of the second half of the c16. 
Not a single church or part of a church falls into this category, 
and hardly any piece of church furnishing or church equip- 
ment.£ 

It is different with FUNERARY MONUMENTS. They abound 
in the last quarter of the C16, starting with a curiously alien 
piece at Weston-under-Wetherley (1573) with reliefs of the 
Resurrection and the Ascension and small kneeling figures, 
German rather than English. But the standard type of monu- 
ment with the recumbent effigy or effigies on a free-standing 
tomb-chest also continues (Monks Kirby f+ 1580, Coleshill 
T 1586, Warwick f 1590, Stratford + 1592) and, alongside it, the 
same type, but against a wall and with a superstructure of 
anything between a flat arch on columns (Warwick, Robert 
Dudley Earl of Leicester + 1588 with a splendid display of 
radiating flags against the back wall) and a four-poster or six- 


* Fine internal features in other houses are the sumptuous chimneypieces 
at Little Wolford Manor and at Grove Park, Hampton-on-the-Hill, all of 
them imported from outside. 

+ The only exception is CHURCH PLATE; for here, as in all English 
counties, the Elizabethan Settlement suddenly called for replacements of 
destroyed or stolen chalices and patens by cups and covers. It was a sudden 
demand indeed, starting with the pieces given by the Earl of Leicester to 
Kenilworth in 1568 and culminating in 1571, when we have nine dated 
patens and seven chalices to go with them. A number of the many undated 
Elizabethan pieces are probably also of 1571. But the one outstanding piece 
of the Elizabethan years is the German chalice inscribed 1562 at All Saints, 
Warwick. 
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poster (Coughton + 1580).* In addition there is the popular 
Elizabethan type of kneeling effigies at a prayer-desk (Church- 
Over TF c.1595, also, a little less standardized, Newbold-on-Avon 
c.1583). Most of these monuments are of alabaster, and it is 
easy to recognize the same hand in some of them, e.g. Monks 
Kirby + 1547, Coleshill + 1558 and Alcester + 1559, and Monks _ 
Kirby + 1580, Newbold c.1583, and Chesterton + 1585. 

The year 1600, or the year of Queen Elizabeth’s death, 1603, 
marked no break in style. In houses as in monuments nothing 
changed. In fact the first quarter of the C17 can be called the 
climax of the Elizabethan style. In Warwickshire the principal 
JACOBEAN HOUSES are Castle Bromwich Hall and Aston Hall 28 
near Birmingham, the former undated, the latter begun as 
late as 1618. Aston Hall is memorable in the first place because 
its great hall is no longer planned in the medieval and Tudor 
way, with the entrance close to one end and leading into a 
screens passage, but with a centrally placed entrance. This 
converts the hall into an entrance hall, for show, not for living. 
In this respect Aston Hall is on the way to Inigo Jones and the 
future. But the exuberant internal decoration — stucco, fire- 29a 
places, etc. — and the arcaded loggias and shaped gables outside 
are still entirely Jacobean. Shaped gables were altogether 
fashionable in Warwickshire, more so perhaps than in most 
counties. Examples are Salford Hall Abbots Salford of 1602, 
Marble House Warwick, and St John’s Warwick of c.1626. 
Other dated Jacobean buildings are Stone House Allesley of 
1608, and the mighty gatehouse of Wormleighton of 1613. 
Finally, Stone Building Claverdon keeps itself entirely to itself. 
It is like a late-comer among North Country tower houses, with 
large windows only on the upper floor. It has no date but seems 
to be Jacobean. 

JACOBEAN FUNERARY MONUMENTS are plentiful, but not 
of much typological interest. Business among the alabasterers 
and the tomb-makers in stone flourished and went on as usual 
to 1625 and well beyond. An uncommonly fine alabaster tomb- 
chest with recumbent effigies is that at Charlecote with the date 
of death 1600. Another at Charlecote of five years later has the 
figure of the widow kneeling on the ground in front of the tomb- 
chest. The type of tomb-chest with a coffered arch over is 
represented by the Earl of Totnes at Stratford who died in 


* A recumbent effigy also is that of Nicholas Lane + 1595 at Alveston, 26b 
but it is — most exceptionally — carved in such a way that it must always have 
been intended to be put up vertically, not horizontally. 
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1629. At Ettington is a four-poster (} 1633), at Warwick a six- 
poster (first Lord Brooke, + 1628, without any effigy). Kneeling 
figures facing:each other across a prayer-desk are at Seckington 
(}+ 1603), at Caldecote ([ 1616), Clifford Chambers (} 1622), 
and even still at Moreton Morrell (+ 1635) and Churchover 
(1641). At Newbold-on-Avon there are two couples, one above 
the other (+ 1635). Single kneeling figures are at Caldecote (1629) 
and Middleton (+ 1638). A variation on this theme is at Preston- 
on-Stour, where two wives kneel in the usual way, but the 
husband (+ 1624) kneels frontally. A type not so far found in 
the county is the frontal demi-figure. This is a type favoured in 
all England for divines and scholars, and it is therefore emin- 
ently interesting to see that it was chosen for Shakespeare’s 
monument at Stratford (| 1616; by Gerard Fohnson). Finally, 
there are tablets without any effigies. One at Brailes with the 
date of death 1639 has an attractive still-life of books, their 
spines all to the rear. But by the 1630s a general loosening of 
iconographical conventions is to be noticed everywhere in 
the country, and this belongs in a different context. It is first 
emphatically heralded by the monument to Margaret Clarke at 
Salford Priors. She died in 1640, and hers is a standing figure in 
a niche with a shell top. 

We are nearly ready for it, but a few lines must first be 
interpolated about CHURCH FURNISHINGS, Jacobean and 
after. Many are the Pulpits mentioned in the gazetteer as 
Jacobean. Few in Warwickshire are dated (Bourton-on- 
Dunsmore 1607, Yardley, Birmingham, given in 1627, Earlsdon, 
Coventry 1661), and there is — from national evidence — every 
reason to believe that most of them, even if Jacobean-looking, 
are in fact of the years of Archbishop Laud, i.e. the thirties. In 
the thirties also, or, to be more precise, in 1638, Duchess 
Dudley gave to Kenilworth and three village churches (Ashow, 
Leek Wootton, Monks Kirby) complete sets of silver-gilt plate.* 
She had already given sets to Ladbroke in 1619 and 1623 and 
was to give another to Bidford in 1663. Her plate is excep- 
tionally splendid.t Again of the 1630s, but now back from 
metal to wood, are the screen at Baddesley Clinton (1634) and 

* Warwickshire seems peculiarly rich in gilt church plate. 

+ Other plate of the same years which deserves special notice is a German 
embossed chalice of c.1620 at Great Wolford, a French and a Belgian chalice 
of c.1640 and c.1661 respectively, both embossed, and both at All Saints 
Leamington, a beautiful pair of English flagons of 1631 at Tredington, and 


a recusant chalice of c.1630-40 at Stoneleigh, and a flagon of 1694 with 
arabesque decoration at Holy Trinity Coventry. 
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the organ case at Bilton (1635; from St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge). The screen to the Bromley Vault at Baginton is dated 
1677 and yet still fully Jacobean in style. 

This CONSERVATISM of the C17 is noticeable in other ways 
as well. Small houses with mullioned windows occur as late as 
I71Ir (lmington) and 1714 (Shipston-on-Stour) and with 
mullioned and transomed windows as late (Newbold-on-Stour, 
1714), and what little went on in adding to, or mending, churches 
was even still Perp, the style being handled with perfect ease 
and obviously without any self-consciousness. Thus the w 
tower and the chancel at Astley are of 1607, a window at Exhall 
near Coventry is dated 1609, the E window at Hillmorton carries 
a date 1640, and the s chapel at Stoneleigh of as late as 1665 has 
Perp tracery and a convincingly medieval vault, and at exactly 
the same time the chapel of Compton Wynyates, a two-naved 
edifice, is Perp too. At Compton Wynyates the position of the 
pulpit is interesting and determines the building at once as 
c17. It is set in the middle of one side wall, a proof of the 
paramount importance of the sermon in the C17. 

Move fifteen or twenty years beyond this, and you have at 
Honington a church in the CLASSICAL STYLE, that is the 
Wren style, with arcades on Tuscan columns and a shallow 
segmental plaster-vault, and move another ten years and you 
have at Warwick the complete, fully self-conscious Gothic 
Revival. 

What we must therefore do now, is to trace the development 
of the classical style in Warwickshire, wherever it occurs, between 
the 1630s and the 1680s. Nationally speaking, it had of course 
begun with Inigo Jones in 1616 and 1619. But architectural 
followers were few before the middle of the century, and it is 
rather on the small scale of the FUNERARY MONUMENTS that 
the desire for a classical as against the Jacobean style found 
expression. The key works in Warwickshire are a tablet at 
Baginton with the date of death 1632 and no effigy, though 
Mannerist statuettes of Faith, Hope, and Charity, a convex 
tablet at Coleshill (+ 1642) with a long inscription, treated 
as if it were part of a column by adding an Ionic capital on 
top, and a large tablet at Warwick with no figures at all. This 30a 
was made by Nicholas Stone in 1639. Nicholas Stone was the 
leading English sculptor of these years. Even where he goes on 
with the recumbent effigies on a tomb-chest, his style is at once 
recognizable as post-Jacobean. He uses white and black marble, 
an Italo-Dutch choice, and he carves his effigy with a freedom, 
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a naturalism of detail, and an expressiveness unprecedented in 
England. A. monument at Compton Verney (+ 1630) is not one 
of his best. Stone did two more monuments in the county: 

29b at Charlecote (f 1640), where she is recumbent and he semi- 
reclining, and where there is just such a still-life of books as at 
Brailes at exactly the same time, and at Chesterton, 1639, where 
there are two busts in an architectural surround. fohn Stone, his 
son, repeated the same composition at Chesterton a few years 
later (} 1643) and architecturally with greater purity. 

The bust was the favourite representation of the deceased in 
those years. It occurs in a circular recess (Bidford + 1655, 
Upper Shuckburgh + 1656 by Peter Besneir), or in an oval 
recess (Newbold Pacey + 1668, a demi-figure rather than a bust; 
Mancetter + 1690), or in the round without a recess. This is a 
later type and part of a general development towards the 
liberation of the figure from the architectural framework. The 
Warwickshire examples are Stratford + 1649 (demi-figures, 
holding hands — by Thomas Stanton), Leamington Hastings 
t+ 1656, where the bust is not even strictly frontal, Compton 
Verney + 1668, Leamington Hastings + 1676 (two busts, again 

30b not frontal), Sutton Coldfield + 1677 (again two, decidedly 
turned towards one another), Upper Shuckburgh + 1683 
(Catherine Shuckbrugh, represented with one bare breast), 
and so to Middleton (c.1690), Holy Trinity Coventry (fF 1691, 
three busts by Edward Hurst), and Nuneaton (+ 1703, two busts 

32 and a haunting skeleton in a winding sheet as the ‘predella’). 
Other than busts, monuments of these years hardly need inclu- 
sion here. Edward Marshall (probably) did the monument to 
Duchess Dudley at Stoneleigh (| 1668), white and black 
marble, and the effigy recumbent in a shroud — much as Stone 
might have done. The monument to the second Lord Digby at 
Coleshill (} 1672) is a square pedestal and a large urn in the 

31around on it. Finally the monuments to Francis Willoughby 
T 1675 at Middleton and Thomas Archer + 1685 are large 
affairs without effigies but with cherubs’ heads and Baroque 
cartouches — on the way into the c18. 

Thomas Archer was the father of Thomas Archer the archi- 
tect and lived at Umberslade. Umberslade was rebuilt about 
1695-1700 and became a large, very plain stone mansion, 
entirely classical in the details and certainly not by Archer. The 
builder was one of the Smiths of Warwick, and they are c18 
rather than C17 men, and we are not ready for them yet, as of 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE nothing later than work in the 
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Jacobean style has yet been introduced. The wind of change is 
first felt in the so-called windmill at Chesterton. No wonder it is 
popularly attributed to Inigo Jones. It has a date 1632 and yet 
none of the Jacobean frills. The court style seems already 
fully absorbed. It may have been built as an observatory, it 
may have been built as a summer house or gazebo. 

The archway from the churchyard towards the former 
mansion is quite different and represents, even if in a very sub- 
dued form, what Sir John Summerson calls the Artisan Manner- 
ism of the mid C17. It is of brick, pedimented, and with all the 
parts and mouldings of brick too.* Warwickshire has no Artisan 
Mannerism proper. But much of the minor brick building is in 
a similar transitional state between the ornamental early C17 
and the anti-ornamental late c17 (I speak of exterior architecture 
only), with its brick pilasters, brick quoins, moulded brick 
string courses, and occasional stepped or shaped gables. The 
examples are the stables of Packwood House of the 1660s,+ 
Wharley Hall and Eastcote House near Barston, both of 1669, 
the stables of Arbury of about 1670, the service wings of 
Honiley of a little later and Packington Old Hall Great Packing- 
ton of 1679-80, and so to Ansty Hall of 1678, which is really 
classical but betrays its prior allegiance by a certain trickiness 
of detail. A specially instructive instance of the transitional 
character of this provincial architecture is a doorway at Lower 
Tysoe, dated 1671. This has a classical segmental pediment 
(like e.g. Packington Old Hall) but, to make doubly sure, also 
a hood-mould on big lozenge-stops. 

Internally two things are typical of the second third of the 
century. The first is panelling no longer of the small, oblong, 
eternally repeating Jacobean kind and not yet of the large scale 
of William and Mary and Queen Anne, but in square units with 
the corners bastion-like projecting as little squares. This is to 
be found e.g. at Stoneleigh Abbey and no doubt corresponds 
to the rainwater-head date 1655. The other typical feature of 
the 1630s to 1660s or 1670 is staircase railings not with balusters 
(though balusters of course go on and go their own way from 
Jacobean to stronger and shapelier forms, to the dumb-bell 

* The mansion on the other hand which was built c.1653-62 and exists 
no longer was, to judge from illustrations, a building in the Inigo Jones—John 
Webb style and probably the first in the county. 

+ A propos Packwood and the Mannerism of the mid c17, a word must 
be said about the Yew Garden of Packwood, this curious conceit of a garden 


laid out to represent in terms of trimmed yew-trees the Sermon on the 
Mount. 
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shape and finally the twisted shape*) but with pierced panels, 
first of abstract shapes and in the end of lush acanthus scrolls. 
The abstract form occurs at Whateley Hall Farmhouse and New 
Hall Sutton Coldfield and at Wolvey Hall still in 1677, though 
the foliage form — admittedly still rudimentary — was used at 
Stoneleigh Abbey already in 1655. 

From this Mannerism one road turned away to the restrained 
classical style already mentioned. But another continued into 
the Baroque. This road was chosen much more rarely by the 
English. We can see how it proceeded by a glance at the porch 

27» of Castle Bromwich Hall with its paired columns, outer normal, 
inner twisted, and a glance at the fragments from Coleshill 
Park made up into a loggia at Ettington Park and similar frag- 
ments in the forecourt of Malvern Hall Solihull, and also 
similar fragments over the orangery portal of Ansley Hall. 
As regards dates, the porch of Castle Bromwich Hall is of 
shortly after 1657, the other pieces are probably later. But 
the full exuberance of this ornamental style belongs to interiors, 
and here it is often the same houses that display it which 
externally kept so silent and forbidding an appearance. Thus 
it is most grandly at Combe Abbey, where William Winde 
between 1680 and 1691 made additions including a saloon 
noble and classical to the outside but with a glorious stucco 
ceiling inside by Gouge, one of the greatest of the English 
plasterers. Gouge also, in 1685-90, did plasterwork at Castle 
Bromwich Hall. Of c.1680 is the splendid stucco and woodwork 

33in Warwick Castle, and 1678 is the date of the chapel ceiling at 
Arbury (by Edward Martin). 

For Arbury, Wren in 1674 did a design for the doorway of 
the stables. It was not carried out, or carried out with great 
modifications, but is yet the earliest fully classical portal in 
Warwickshire. It is a little more ornate than this earliest 
classical style is otherwise in the county. A propos Umberslade 
it has already been said that classical facades tend to be restrained 
to the verge of the purely utilitarian. This is the case at Honing- 

34 ton in 1682 (where, however, the busts of Roman emperors in 
niches add a certain richness), at Farnborough Hall after 1684, 
at Wootton Wawen in 1687, and at Upton House in 1695 - 
apart from Combe Abbey referred to previously. 

So we have arrived at 1700, and now, for a while, Warwick- 
shire architecture moves from its relatively phlegmatic existence 
into the forefront of events. They concern two different trends: 

* The latter already at Packington Old Hall in 1680. 
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the Baroque and the Gothic Revival. In neither did the original 
initiative lie in the county. The ENGLISH BAROQUE had 
originated with John Webb’s King Charles Block at Greenwich 
in 1665, Hugh May’s chapel in Windsor Castle of 1675 etc., 
and Wren’s later style, from the eighties onward, and that of the 
Office of Works about 1700, i.e. a Wren—Hawksmoor mixture. 
The Gothic Revival also, although there are a multitude of 
single antecedents, established itself in the work of Wren on 
some of the City churches. The English Baroque culminated in 
Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor and also Thomas Archer, and Archer 
at least is represented in Warwickshire by one church: Birming- 
ham Cathedral of 1711-25. It is its tower, derived from the Italian 
Baroque and Wren’s St Vedast, and the wilful Borrominesque 37 
details which make the exterior Baroque. Inside 7. A. Chatwin 
in 1883 has surprisingly successfully stepped up the Baroque 
mood. Otherwise, what constitutes the WARWICKSHIRE 
BAROQUE is the work of the brothers William Smith and 
Francis Smith, the latter of Warwick. William was born in 1661, 
Francis in 1672. They were builders, but also designers of 
buildings. We know that they worked to the designs of Sir 
William Wilson, of Archer, and at least twice of Gibbs. They 
were busiest with major building in the years from about 1715 
to about 1730. The climax of their work is Francis’s Stoneleigh 
Abbey, i.e. the w range of the mansion, which was begun in 39 
1714. Here, at its most grandiose, are all the elements of the 
Smith style, a style derived originally from a mixture of the 
grand Baroque way of John Webb at Greenwich in the 1660s 
which had gone on to Talman at Chatsworth (1687 etc.) and of 
the blunter, more domestic way of the late Wren office (see e.g. 
the chapter house of St Paul’s and Marlborough House), but 
also practised by others already before 1700 (Ven House, 
Somerset, 1698) and shortly after 1700 (Winde at Buckingham 
House in 1703-5, John Prince at Cound in Shropshire in 1704, 
Wotton House in Bucks, c.1704, etc.). On the grand side, with 
ashlar facing and giant columns and pilasters and a top bal- 
ustrade, the key buildings before the Smiths are Hawksmoor’s 
Easton Neston of 1702 and then Canons of 1713-20 and Gibbs’s 
works. The Smiths’ characteristics are those of their predeces- 
sors, including on the more modest, domestic side, an attic 
above the cornice carried by giant pilasters, or angles with 
rustication of even length of blocks. Examples of their work or 
style are the Court House, Warwick of c.1725-30, 10 Market 
Place, Warwick, houses in Priory Row and Little Park Street, 
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Coventry, Newbold Revel Stretton-under-Fosse of 1716, and 
the Moat House, Sutton Coldfield. This, however, is said to 
have been the house of Sir William Wilson and was therefore 
probably designed by him. Wilson had been a mason like the 
Smiths, but owing to an advantageous marriage rose to be a 
squire and a knight. The Smiths had worked to his design once 
before, and this was at St Mary Warwick. 

St Mary Warwick, as rebuilt in its w parts after the fire of 
the town in 1694, is the most important church of the EARLY 
GOTHIC REVIVAL outside the City of London. It was begun 
in 1698 and completed in 1704. Wren had made drawings too, 

3saalso Gothic, but they were not accepted. Wilson’s tower, if it is 

his, is Gothic in its motifs, but lacks the Gothic sense of growth 

of which Wren at St Dunstan and St Mary Aldermary proved 

himself fully aware. It consists of motif after motif and tier 

3s5b after tier. The interior of nave and aisles on the other hand — 

although of the hall-church type, uncommon in English Gothic 

churches — is surprisingly correct in the mouldings, even if the 

capitals are graced with small acanthus foliage. The ornamental 

36 portal from the s transept to the Beauchamp Chapel dates from 

1704 and is emphatically Gothic too, though quite different. 

It is by Samuel Dunckley, and so playful and crowded with 

Gothic motifs taken from the equally crowded Beauchamp 
Chapel itself that, for a short time, it might well deceive. 

And Warwickshire has more Early Gothic Revival church 
work than that. About 1700 the tower of Wishaw was built in a 
kind of basic medievalism, and in 1771 the tower of Lighthorne 
has the familiar large quatrefoils and Y-tracery of the c18 
Gothic. Alcester is much more interesting. It dates from 
1729-30 and is by the Woodwards of Chipping Campden. It is 
not likely that it was designed by Francis Smith, even if it 
was directed by him. They had already in 1725 at Blockley done 
a perfectly convincing neo-Perp tower, modelled on the Camp- 
den parish church. Their Perp windows at Alcester are equally 
convincing, though the inside of the church is unhesitatingly 
classical. So here is final proof that we are dealing with revival, 
not survival, if after the evidence of St Mary Warwick further 
proof were needed. For Preston-on-Stour Edward Woodward 
in 1752 made an elaborate Gothic design. It was much simplified 
in execution, but the Perp windows are again quite correct. 

Alscot Park of c.1750-64, also by Edward Woodward, is Gothic 
too, but this time decidedly Gothick, i.e. with Gothic decoration 
applied to a Georgian body. However, the date, nationally 
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speaking, is very early. Hawksmoor at All Souls of course had 
been earlier still, and Kent at Esher Place and Hampton 
Court. But Horace Walpole started at Strawberry Hill only in 
1748 or 1749, and ‘the most Gothic of the rooms are of between 
1753 and 1762. Warwickshire is earlier, thanks in the first place 
to Sanderson Miller, squire-architect of Radway Grange and 
consulted from Wiltshire to Cambridgeshire and Essex. He 
built the thatched cottage on Edge Hill in 1744, the tower, 
also on the hill, before 1749, and in those years added to Radway 42b 
Grange Gothic adornments such as two bay-windows. There 
is no documentary evidence that Miller had anything to do 
with Arbury Hall, which is perhaps the finest of all Early 
Gothic Revival houses in England. But work on the gothicizing 
of the Elizabethan mansion began in 1748, and the similarity 
of the two bay-windows of c.1750 to those of Radway Grange 
is striking. Payments for this work were in fact received by 
William Hiorn in 1748 and the following year, and as he was 
paid in 1748 for a plan, he may have been the designer himself. 
He is another of those mason-architects, acting both as builder 
and designer — like the Smiths, the Woodwards, and Wilson. 
Anyway the Library at Arbury was complete by 1755 (and still 
has a classical ceiling* — sign of a certain half-heartedness), 
and after that the gothicizing proceeded with great gusto right 43 
to 1792. The climax is the rooms designed by Henry Keene, 
Surveyor to Westminster Abbey, from 1762 onwards and in- 
spired by Henry VII’s Chapel. They are every bit as enchanting 
as the rooms of the same years at Strawberry Hill, and on a larger 
scale. Their stucco fan-vaults are their great feature. Add to the 44 
buildings so far mentioned the Folly Tower of 1758 in Monu- 
ment Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, with its pointed windows, 
and you have covered the field of the secular c18 Gothic. 

Gothic church building also went on. At Warwick, where the 
earl had built a Gothic hunting lodge in the park before 1773, 
the church of St Nicholas was rebuilt Gothic by Thomas 
Fohnson in. 1779-80, the chapel of St Peter above the East Gate 
by Francis Hiorn is of 1788, and of about 1780 must also be 
the remodelling of Guy’s Chapel at Guy’s Cliffe. Furthermore, 
two Gothic monuments in Elmdon church £ of Birmingham 
refer to deaths in 1783 and 1788. 

That is the Gothic tally. Too much prominence has perhaps 
been given to it. It was, after all, the exception, even in War- 
wickshire. Side by side with it normal GEORGIAN BUILDINGS 


* Etruscan in taste, incidentally, which is remarkably early. 
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went up, and other buildings received normal Georgian decora- 
tion — and some of it of grandeur, of beauty, and of considerable 
interest. Georgian CHURCHES after St Philip, Birmingham, 
have little to contribute. Castle Bromwich by Thomas White of 
Worcester, 1726-31, a remodelling, as we have seen, of a 
medieval timber church, is large, of brick, and conservative, 
i.e. in the Office of Works style of 1700. Honiley of 1723 has a 
rather Baroque w tower, and that of Over Whitacre, although 

42a as late as 1766, is even more Baroque, including its spire, which 
is an addition of 1850. Capability Brown’s chapel at Compton 
Verney (1772) is very plain but has a pretty, Adamish interior. 

4sb Binley (1771-3) has been attributed to Adam himself. The rest is 
minor (Barston 1721, Walton 1750, Dorsington 1758, St Paul 
Birmingham 1777-9, Stockingford 1822-3), with the one excep- 
tion of Great Packington, and that marks a new epoch. 

Of CHURCH FURNISHINGS no more need be said. There area 
few pieces of specially good church plate, notably the rosebowl 
of 1768 with embossed flowers and leaves at Great Packington, 
and the ewer of 1772 at Binley, quite possibly designed by 
Robert Adam; there is the stained glass by Francis Eginton at 
St Paul, Birmingham (1791), there are pulpits with pretty 
marquetry; there are baluster fonts;* there is the decidedly 
un-English altarpiece at Great Packington (c.1790) with a 
painting by 7. F. Rigaud in a marble aedicule; and there are a 
number of fine communion rails, of wood (e.g. Solihull, late 
C17) and more often of wrought iron (Birmingham Cathedral, 
Astley, Castle Bromwich, Chadshunt, Ullenhall 1735). The 
excellent wrought-iron work in Warwickshire is largely or partly 
by a local craftsman: Nicholas Parris of Warwick. Ornamental 
gates are found e.g. at Stoneleigh, Arbury, Castle Bromwich, 
Packwood, St John’s Warwick.+ 

Of the leading architects of GEORGIAN HOUSES two are 
represented in Warwickshire: Gibbs and Robert Adam. Gibbs 
did the stables of Compton Verney and the remodelling of 

40 Ragley Hall about 1750, including the splendid entrance hall with 
its pairs of giant pilasters. A slightly earlier gorgeous entrance 
, ball is at Honington, yet another and more mid C18 rooms are at 
&b Farnborough Hall. Robert Adam at Compton Verney, early in 


* And the font at Honiley of c.1723 which is tellingly Georgian in being 
no more than a small bowl half let into the wall; no enthusiasm under any 
circumstances. 

} And, the most sumptuous and very probably Continental, at Newnham 
Paddox,. 
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his career (c.1760-5), refaced one side and added long wings. 
The centre received a portico, but much of Adam’s future 
elegance is still lacking, and the interior is disappointing 
throughout. Adamish decoration on the other hand remains at 
Malvern Hall, Solihull (by Soane, when he was still under 
thirty) and at Packington Hall. 45a 

But the showpiece at Packington Hall is the Pompeian Room 
or Gallery, and that, with its painting by Rigaud, was designed 
by Bonomi. It is the most complete Pompeian scheme in England, 
but it is not Bonomi’s most startling nor his most important work 
in the county: that is Great Packington church, built in 1789-90, 476 
and probably the most interesting church of its date anywhere 
in England. Though Bonomi was an Italian, the style of this 
amazing building is entirely derived from France, and from the 
most daring French architects of the moment, men like Boullée 
and Ledoux. Bonomi may have got to know their work in con- 
mexion with a journey to Italy in 1784 or by way of the angry 
young men of the Académie de France 4 Rome. Anyway, 
there it is, a rude brick block, with stone used only for the 
top of the four corner towers — the towers being a motif taken 
over from Archer’s St John Smith Square. The windows are all 
lunettes, large and small, a favourite of the Ledoux circle, and 
the interior has Greek Doric columns which in 1789 were also a 
motif still accepted by only very few. Ledoux was one of them, 
Soane another, and Soane indeed did a barn at Solihull in 1798 47a 
with, if not Greek Doric, sturdy Tuscan columns.* Bonomi’s 
interior is designed on the Byzantino-Venetian plan of the in- 
scribed cross, a plan used by Wren more than once. So Bonomi 
was quite ready to take over from England what pleased him. But 
there is nothing in Wren and little at the time in Europe to 
compare with the beautiful, completely sheer ashlar eroyereuite 
of the church. 

The church lies in the grounds of Packington Hall, and these 
were landscaped by Capability Brown, who drew a plan in 1751. 
He did the superb grounds of Ragley Hall too in the fifties, and 
those, equally superb, of Compton Verney in the sixties. 
Landscape gardening, like Gothicism, has a Rococo and 
a romantic side. The Rococo aspect is reflected in mid c18 
interior decoration of houses and even more in the composition 
of certain FUNERARY MONUMENTS. A typical example is a 
large tablet at Honington with a big putto and completely 


* But in other places he had internal Greek Doric columns as early as 1778. 
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asymmetrical paraphernalia. The date of death is 1763.* The 
other aspects of the c18 funerary monument are represented 
thinly in the county. The Baroque trend shows itself in standing 
effigies: a couple at Honington + 1712 and 1713 in the style of 
Green of Camberwell and another at Newbold-on-Avon + 1716» 
signed by Hunt of Northampton. Both have two standing 
figures. Two standing figures and one semi-reclining is the motif 

31b of the much later major work of the minor sculptor F. F. Moore 
(Ettington, 1775), one standing figure is on a monument by 
Hickey at Tanworth-in-Arden, + 1778. The classical trend 
appears at its best in the monument to Lord Wing f 1712 at 
Budbrooke: no effigy, no figure — the greatest reticence all round. 
One monument exists in Warwickshire by Rysbrack (Stratford 
J 1756), and it is on the whole dull, and one by Scheemakers 
(Studley + 1759), and that is nothing special either. More reward- 
ing are the small-scale carvings of Richard Hayward, on monu- 
ments (} 1781 and + 1788), the font (1789), and the altar slab 
at Bulkington, and a chimneypiece at Arbury Hall. Where he 
tried his hand at something bigger and more dramatic and looked. 
to Roubiliac for inspiration (Nether Whitacre, 1775; Yardley in 
Birmingham, 1775), he failed. 

It may be just as well to continue with funerary monuments 
into the 1820s. There is little to report. The principal names 
occur, but few principal works: four Flaxmans, none of the 
first order, but one commemorating Matthew Boulton of 

46a Boulton & Watt, an excellent Bacon .(Berkswell 1795), five 
Westmacotts, three of them (Preston-on-Stour f 1797, Ilmington 
+ 1806, Honington + 1821) virtually the same, the fourth 

52 (Berkswell + 1818, with two embracing angels) wholly Victorian 
already in its sentiment, and three Chantreys, all good (Rugby 

sob School Chapel 1824, James Watt at Handsworth, Birmingham, 
1825, Alcester 1828). 

A few pieces of sculpture appear in other than funerary 
contexts: e.g. the figure of Justice by Stayner in a niche on the 
Court House at Warwick, and a very lively bust by Nollekens 
in Forest Hall, Meriden, the headquarters of the Woodmen of 
Arden. 

The Court House at Warwick is a reminder that PUBLIC 


* But already c.r705 a tablet at Austrey has in its ‘predella’ a death’s 
head with wings exactly as daringly asymmetrical. 

In the churchyards of North Warwickshire there are plenty of later 
c18 and early C19 gravestones of SLATE, imported no doubt from Charnwood 
Forest. 
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BUILDINGS have so far been entirely neglected. The omission 
is understandable; for it is only during the c18 in connexion 
with the growth of towns that they assume importance: Even so, 
a few must be mentioned of before the c18 too. They are the 
Town Hall of Alcester of 1618 and the Market Hall of Warwick 
of 1670, both with open arcaded ground floors, and the Hospital 
(almshouses) of Temple Balsall of 1677, a large, classical, utili- 
tarian building round three sides of a spacious courtyard. This 
continues the C16 tradition of Bond’s and Ford’s Hospitals at 
Coventry and Leycester’s Hospital at Warwick (originally the 
Guildhall). The Court House at Warwick, of c.1725-30 and 
probably by Francis Smith, has already been mentioned and re- 
presents the Warwickshire Baroque, the Shire Hall at Warwick 
of 1753-8 by Sanderson Miller and the town hall of Stratford-on- 
Avon of 1767 the mature Palladianism. It is surprising to see the 
amateur gothicist capable of so disciplined and so dignified a 
performance. Next to the Shire Hall in 1777-83 T. Johnson built 46v 
the County Gaol, and this, with its row of giant Tuscan columns 
intended originally by him to be Greek Doric, is in its own way 
as amazing as Bonomi’s Packington Church. Who was Johnson 
to be in his columniation among the pioneers in the whole of 
Europe ? The gaol was continued round the corner by Henry 
Couchman in 1784-98 (the last of the gothicists busy at Arbury 
Hall) in as menacing a way. Then, to continue the list of public 
buildings, comes the first group of buildings for Rugby School, 
by Henry Hakewill, 1809 etc., castellated but dull,* and after that 
the Pump Room at Leamington Spa of 1813-14 of which only 
the front colonnade survives. The Old Town Hall of Leamington 
Spa, modestly classical, is of 1831. In the same year, 7. A. Hansom 
won the competition for Birmingham Town Hall. This famous 48a 
building, a peripteral Corinthian temple on a base which forms the 
ground floor, is a town hall on.a new scale. It is the scale which 
Birmingham felt it deserved. A few years earlier already (1828) 
Charles Edge had built the new Market at Birmingham, with its 
Doric colonnade, and a few years later the Railway Age was 
tolled in by Philip Hardwick’s Curzon Street Station, the noble 48b 
Tonic counterpart to his unforgotten Doric Euston Propylaea in 
London (1838). 

Birmingham had had 86,000 inhabitants in 1801. In 1831 there 
were 147,000, in 1851 233,000. The expansion was due to an 


* Castellated in those years are also the stables and the riding school of 
Stoneleigh Abbey, by C. S. Smith, the one designed in 1814, the other in 
1820. 
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enormous industrial growth, a variety of small industries in 
the case of Birmingham, lorded over however by Boulton & 
Watt’s Soho Manufactory at Handsworth, begun in 1761 and 
unfortunately totally demolished. As a compensation to some 

49 degree, Elkington’s, the electro-platers’ factory of the 1840s, a 
dignified classical building, survives and is now a museum. At 
the same time in the towns near Birmingham, especially 
Coventry, the textile industry developed, still with home- 
weaving rather than in large factories. Weavers’ houses are 
recognizable by their closely set large second-floor windows 
behind which stood the loom. They can be seen at Coventry 
(Cash’s ribbons), Bedworth, Nuneaton (i.e. Attleborough), etc. 
Other signs of the Industrial Revolution are the two octagonal 
gasometers at Warwick of 1822 and the Canal Pumping Station 
of 1821 at Hawkesbury. Altogether the years from the 1770s to 
the 1820s were the great canal years; in the county there are 
parts of the Grand Union Canal, which connected Birmingham 
and the North with London by way of the Grand Junction 
Canal,* the Coventry Canal (1768-90), the Oxford Canal 
(1768-90), and the Stratford Canal (1816). Canal architecture 

s1acan be very attractive. However, the railways soon killed the 
canals, and the date of the opening of the London—Birmingham 
railway is, as the building of the station already mentioned 
indicated, 1838. 

Of the featureless brick streets of early c19 Birmingham some- 
thing can still be seen, and gratifyingly something near Five 
Ways of the villas of the well-to-do. At Coventry it is interesting 
to follow how close to the centre the early C19 terraces and the 
villas of the 1830s are in all directions. But for villas the paradise 

soais Leamington. Late Classical, Gothic, Tudor, Jacobean, 
Italianate, they are all there in a leafy setting, and they were all 
there when Victoria ascended the throne. 

The VICTORIAN AGE offers a fine harvest to those ready to 
gather it, and there are — it is pleasant to record — more and 
more of them. We start with the situation in the CHURCHES. 
Many were rebuilt or-newly built in the second quarter of the 
century, and the majority of them are of the type of the Com- 
missioners’ churches, i.e. aisleless, with tall, slender windows, 
lancet or two-light Perp, narrowly placed thin buttresses, a w 
tower or no tower, and a short chancel. A list of twenty-four of 


* Birmingham—Warwick—-Napton 1793-4, Grand Junction completed 
1805, Grand Union begun 1810. 
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them is appended as a note.* The most interesting of them are 
two by Rickman & Hutchinson, Hampton Lucy (1822-6) 53a 
because of its grand scale and Stretton-on-Dunsmore (1835-7) 
because of the accuracy of its tracery. Rickman’s work at 
Birmingham has been almost totally obliterated. The best that 
remains is the Grecian front of St Thomas, Bath Row, of 
1826-9. Rickman of course was a scholar —- we owe him our 
terminology of E.E., Dec, and Perp — but that did not enable 
him to design churches which were archaeologically convincing. 
To aim at the facsimile did not occur to him yet. It was the 
avowed, aim of Pugin, and he succeeded where he had enough 
money. How far he succeeded at the Catholic cathedral at 53b 
Birmingham, a brick building in the North German Gothic 
style, is open to controversy. But he certainly succeeded as 
a church decorator and furnisher — see the furniture and the 
stained glass at Oscott College, Birmingham (whose premises 
had been built in 1835-8 by Foseph Potter), and, moreover, he 
established, by his fervent writings more than his buildings, 
a duty to build churches truly as Gothic churches, i.e. as 
churches such as they would have been built in the Gothic 
centuries and preferably the decades of the Second Pointed, 
i.e. the late C13 and earliest C14. Carpenter was perhaps his 
most self-effacing disciple in this. His St Andrew Bordesley, 
Birmingham, of 1844-6 is almost impersonal for the sake of 
historical correctness. Scott was Pugin’s most successful 
follower, and his two very early churches of Westwood Heath 
(1842-5) and Wasperton (1843) are patently post-Commis- 
sioners, i.e. designed to be what Gothic village churches were. 
That they remain recognizable at once as Victorian, is another 
matter. It is due — if we make a statement applying generally 
to Victorian churches — to the regularity of the window tracery, 
i.e. that lack of the haphazard fenestration of genuine buildings, 


* Holy Trinity Bordesley, Birmingham, by F. Goodwin, 1820-2, Hampton 
Lucy 1822-6, St Barnabas Erdington, Birmingham, by Rickman, 1822-3, 
St John Evangelist Perry Barr, Birmingham, 1831 etc., Great Wolford 
and Newbold-on-Stour 1833, St Margaret Ward End, Birmingham, 
1833-4, St James Sutton Coldfield, 1834-5, Bidford (very unusual) 1835, 51b 
Stretton-on-Dunsmore 1835-7, Bishopton 1836, St George Edgbaston, 
Birmingham by #. 7. Scoles, 1836-8, St James Handsworth, Birmingham 
by R. Ebbles, 1838-40, St Matthew Duddeston, Birmingham, Alveston, 
St Mary Leamington, Long Lawford, all 1839 (the latter with most of its 
original furnishings), Christ Church Quinton, Birmingham, 1840, St Peter 
Coventry 1840-1, St Matthew Rugby 1841 (by Hussey, with the three 
galleries not removed), Wilmcote 1841, Attleborough 1841-2, Keresley 
1844-5, St Jude Birmingham 1850-1. 
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buildings grown and not made, to the preference for NW or SW 
or N or S towers over W towers, and to the naturalism of leaf 
and flower carving inside. Post-Commissioners also is the 
Leamington parish church, the grandiose enterprise of a crazy 
incumbent, Dr Craig, who was largely his own architect. He © 
started in 1843 and went on undaunted into the seventies, and 
the result is bold, monumental, and ignorant.* 

Bold, monumental, and ignorant also, to turn to HOUSES now, 
is Studley Castle by Beazley who was best known for theatrical 
work. It is still symmetrical — a sign of Georgian allegiance — 
and combines a towering Norman keep with Gothic fenestration. 
Bold and monumental and not at all ignorant is Blore’s Mere- 
vale Hall, a castle with embattled tower rising on a wooded hill. 
It was built c.1835-40, and Henry Clutton assisted Blore and 
then apparently, very young, took over. Merevale is completely 
asymmetrical, and it is interesting to note that Rickman at 
Castle Bromwich Hall added a tower as early as 1825, with a 
view to destroying the symmetry of the Jacobean house. Pugin 
did one mansion in Warwickshire, Bilton Grange, 1841-6, and 
that also is asymmetrical. Bilton Grange of course is Gothic, 
but Merevale Hall is as much Jacobean as it is Gothic. In fact 
the Elizabethan — or, as it was then called, Tudor — arrived early 
in Warwickshire: Blythe House Barston is of 1829, and the 
manor house at Stretton-on-Fosse is a highly creditable imita- 
tion of a Cotswold manor house and dates from 1836. In the 
same years much was done at Charlecote, which is indeed more 
Early Victorian than Elizabethan. The hall was remodelled from 
c.1829 under directions from Willement and much, especially the 
N front, was done by fohn Gibson c.1847 etc. Gibson, best known 
for his Renaissance banks, did quite some Gothic work in the 
county, especially two CHURCHES, the big and highly Dec one 
of Charlecote in 1851-3 and that at Combrook in 1866. 

But these are HIGH VICTORIAN, no longer Early Victorian 
years. The great High Victorian names in Warwickshire are 
Scott and Butterfield. Scott’s maturity is marked by Holy 
Trinity Rugby of 1852-4 and the sumptuous estate church of 


* No more than a fashion of the forties was the NEO-NORMAN, the 
parallel to the much more successful Rundbogenstil in Germany. Christ 
Church Leamington by P. F. Robinson, unfortunately destroyed, was of 
1825 and thus a pioneer of the mode. The mortuary chapel of Princethorpe 
Priory by Hansom of 1841, Spernall of 1844, St John, Walmley, Sutton 
Coldfield of 1845 by D. R. Hill, and Hartshill of the same years with its 
unbelievable portal of six orders with voussoirs of vitrified, dark blue 
bricks, followed. 
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Sherbourne, which cost £20,000 to build in 1862-4. They are 
both more rewarding than Scott’s mansions in the county: 
Walton Hall of 1858-62, which also cost about £20,060 to build, 
and Brownsover Hall. Butterfield like Scott appeared early in. 
Warwickshire with schools and vicarages at Wilmcote (c.1844-7) 
and Aston Cantlow (c.1848), small buildings, only marginally 
Gothic and much rather sensibly domestic in the way Pugin 
could be, who was indeed the great formative influence on 
Butterfield, as he was on Scott. But soon, before 1850 in fact, 
Butterfield became Butterfield, hard-hitting, not afraid of the 
ugly, provided it had character, strident in his insistence on 
polychromy and always forceful. Thus he appears at Rugby 
in the New School of 1867, with its facade to the street ingeni- 
ously unexpected in composition and details — rather like 
Chandigarh about a century later. The chapel of Rugby School 
is a little later — 1872 is the year — and much calmer. It is with ss 
its three-bays-wide shallow transepts a functionally ingenious 
and with its soaring piers a most noble building. St Andrew 
Rugby, the principal parish church, is yet later — 1877-85 — and 
also, in spite of great variety of external grouping, relatively 
quiet. The savage High Victorians, those who prized originality 
higher than beauty, are represented in Warwickshire by 7. Croft’s 
Lower Shuckburgh church of 1864, every bit as perverse as an 54b 
extreme Teulon* or even a Lamb church, by the w end of Earls- 
wood church, 1860 also, by one G. T. Robinson, and by Seddon’s 
Ullenhall church of 1875, more restrained of course than 
Croft’s, more knowledgeable, but also decidedly odd in external 
and internal motifs. Seddon from 1852 to 1862 was in partner- 
ship with John Prichard of Llandaff, and during these years 
Ettington Park was rebuilt or totally remodelled. The work s6a 
started in 1858 and is assigned by Eastlake to Prichard. It is 
strong stuff, resourceful in composition and grouped excellently. 
It leaves the other High Victorian mansions of Warwickshire 
far behind: Wroxall Abbey of 1866 by an unknown architect, 
Clutton’s Jacobean Welcombe of 1867 (cost over £35,000), 
William Young’s Haseley Manor House of 1875, more notable 
for the variety of its fireplace tiles than for its architecture, 
and R. Ff. & F. Goddard’s Caldecote Hall of 1879-80, and even 
Eden Nesfield’s mighty wing of Combe Abbey built from 1860 
onwards and recently razed to the ground (or rather the ground 
floor) and his Hampton-in-Arden Manor House of c.1870-3, 
where only the clock tower is a reminder of the fact that Nesfield 
* Teulon’s St James Edgbaston, Birmingham of 1852 is relatively mild. 54a 
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alongside (and as a partner of) Norman Shaw means the intimate, 
pretty LATE VICTORIAN rather than the High Victorian. 

It starts early, too early really for any pigeon-holing. The 

s6b row of cottages at Hampton-in-Arden and the lodge of the 
manor house have tile-hanging, white pargetting, and a general 
air of daintiness and yet date — the cottages at least — from 1868. 
Late Victorian churches are rare in the county. The only ones 
worth commenting on are Pearson’s St Alban Bordesley, 
Birmingham, of 1879-81, which is vaulted and has an interesting 
plan, and Basil Champneys’s Glascote of 1880, original and just 
a little fanciful with its broad chancel tower carrying a spreading 
saddleback roof. The other churches of the last quarter of the 
century lack distinction* — even Pearson’s Newbold Pacey, 
Bodley & Garner’s Bedworth of 1888-90, and the many 
Birmingham churches and additions to churches by 7. A. 
Chatwin. Chatwin (1829-1907) is noteworthy, however, as a 
local Birmingham man and the founder of a dynasty of Birming- 
ham architects. He was versatile, as is proved by the contrast 
between his noble early c14 rebuilding of St Martin, Bull Ring 
and his brilliant Archerish chancel of the cathedral, and never 
entirely failed. 

If two more ecclesiastical buildings are now added, the 
reason is that the church at Nuthurst (built in 1879) is a Baptist 
church, and the grand but rather vacuous church of Prince- 
thorpe Priory (by Peter Paul Pugin, begun in 1897) is a Catholic 
church. So by then Nonconformists as well as Catholics had 
reached that scale of building. They had both begun humbly — 
had to begin humbly. As for the Nonconformists, the zzcuna- 
bula in Warwickshire are all Quaker meeting houses, plain 
cottages built for, or adapted to, religious meetings. Long 
Compton is of 1670, Ettington of 1684, Shipston-on-Stour of 
c.1689, Warwick of 1695, Armscote probably of 1705. Next in 
date is the plain brick box with arched windows of the Baptists 
at Alcester, dating from 1735-6. Here the type for a century and 
more was established. As for the Catholics, the oldest building 
is the plain chapel attached in 1726 to Brailes Manor House. By 
1813 the chapel attached to Wootton Wawen Hall is not only 

* As do most of major public buildings of the same decades: the Italianate 
Midland Institute, Birmingham, by E. M. Barry of 1855-7, the Leamington 
Town Hall by . Cundall (1883-4), the Coventry Council House by Garrett & 
Simister (1912 etc.), and the Council House and City Museums of Birming- 
ham by Yeoville Thomason of 1874-85. The only exception is Aston Webb & 


Ingress Bell’s Law Courts at Birmingham of 1887 etc., a building handled 
with much panache. 
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bigger but also, at least inside, much more of a display, with 
its order of giant pilasters. A quarter of a century on, and there 
is Princethorpe Priory, begun in 1836 as the first Catholic 
convent in England since the Reformation, and there are 
Pugin’s Catholic cathedral at Birmingham and his Oscott 
College, both already referred to. 

Pugin’s influence was great on architecture; it was greater 
still on the decorative arts, especially in the church. He designed 
everything, his sketches are full of life and verve, and he was 
exacting with craftsmen. Hardman’s stained glass, e.g., was 
largely done to Pugin’s designs, and there is plenty of it in the 
county, relatively easily recognizable by the long, swaying 
figures in the style of 1860 and the somewhat dead colouring. 
But in stained glass Pugin was perhaps not all that necessary to 
effect the turn to archaeological truth. Thomas Willement in his 
book on his own windows made the E window of Hampton Lucy 
his frontispiece. It dates from 1837 and is as accurately medieval 
as Pugin’s five years later. But the acme of Victorian glass is 
Morris’s, and Morris has in Warwickshire at least one of his 
best early windows: that at Amington of 1864 designed by 57 
Burne-Jones. The contemporary one at Bishop’s Tachbrook is 
less intense. Later Morris glass is in Birmingham Cathedral and 
St Martin’s Birmingham. That in the cathedral, of 1884-97, 
with all figures by Burne-Fones, is exceptional in the scale of the 
figures and the rich orchestration of colours. That at St Martin’s 
dates from 1875-80. 

That there is a direct way from Morris into the C20 is by 
now an established fact. We must now also try to follow the 
ways in which TWENTIETH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE 
grew out of C19 architecture. In Warwickshire the most easily 
seen development is that from Bournville, begun as Messrs 
Cadbury’s garden estate near their factory in 1900 and gradually 
grown to the extent of c.3,500 houses. With its care for the 
preservation of trees, for every house being provided with a 
garden, for the distinction between through-traffic roads and 
estate roads it leads direct to present-day housing estates, even 
if architectural style has changed from the cosy Tudor histori- 
cism of 1900 to something more original and genuine. How that 
change took place is seen in an early example at Ashorne Hill 
House, Newbold Pacey, built in 1895-7 by Edward Goldie, but 
already quite cubic and indeed clearly on the way to Lutyens. 
Much greater was the originality of W.H. Bidlake, whose St 
Agatha Sparkbrook, Birmingham, of 1899-1901 is among the so 
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most inventive church interiors of the years about 1900 in 
England. It is Gothic:in spirit but only with qualifications in 
form, and it shows an undeniable sympathy with the Arts and 
Crafts. One step further, and we have Lethaby’s Eagle Insurance 
(now Orion Insurance) at Birmingham of 1900, in whose facade 
historicism plays only a subsidiary part. 

But beyond that England did not go. However promising of a 
functional style some warehouses of the C19, no new style came 
from that quarter. It was created instead in the United States 
and on the Continent in the years between 1900 and 1914, 
established itself at least in some countries, especially in Central 
Europe, in the years from 1924 to 1928, and only then began 
to influence England. In Warwickshire not a ripple appeared, 
until in 1928 the Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford was begun. 
The design was by Elizabeth Scott, cousin of Sir Giles, and is, 
by the Continental standards of those years, negligible. Its 
brickwork, and especially the brick sculpture, is influenced by 
North Germany. For England, however, especially as an offering 
to Shakespeare at Stratford, it was quite sensational. Regarding 
private houses, none need a reference in this Introduction. 

Indeed it can be said that Warwickshire has only in the last 
fifteen years really taken to architectural conceptions of the 
c20. This is due to two enterprises, both located at Coventry: 
Sir Basil Spence’s cathedral, won in competition in 1951 and 
consecrated in 1962, and the re-planning of the heavily bombed 
town by Sir Donald Gibson and his successor as City Architect, 
Arthur Ling. The cathedral, by abandoning all period forms 
without abandoning what might be called a Gothic spirit, can 
please the many, while by many subtleties of design it pleases 
the few. Moreover, Sir Basil Spence has quite programmatically 
made it a receptacle of the decorative arts, from so easily 
acceptable a piece as Epstein’s St Michael to so difficult an 
object as the cross on the fléche by Geoffrey Clarke, from the 
woodwork of the stalls, Sir Basil’s own ingenious design, and 
Ralph Beyer’s movingly simple inscriptions and symbols to the 
confusing richness and violence of the stained glass. Graham 
Sutherland’s tapestry all the same succeeds in dominating the 
interior. The cathedral has international validity — there can 
be no doubt. What doubts do remain are weighed up in the 
gazetteer. Sir Basil Spence also did three small suburban 
churches at Coventry, and they are much simpler and just as 
convincing. The only other new churches to qualify for this 
survey are St Matthew Perry Barr, Birmingham by R. Maguire 
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& Keith Murray (1963-4), a locus classicus of the so-called 
Liturgical Movement and drastically uncompromising in its 
details, and, in the second place, St George at Rugby. by Denys 
Hinton & Associates (1962-3). The only works of church art to 
qualify are a small monument in Lapworth church by Eric Gillso 
(1928) and Evie Hone’s stained glass at Ettington (1948-9). 

The work of the Coventry City Architect’s Department 
cannot to the same extent be assessed in terms of aesthetics. 
The architectural quality of much that was done until very 
recently is indifferent, but as a planning job what has been 
begun in 1952 and is still going on is also of international 
interest. The focus is the extensive pedestrian shopping pre- 
cinct on two levels immediately adjoining Broadgate, the centre 
of the city. It was originally planned as early as 1941 (the 
Rotterdam Lijnbaan is of 1953). The plan has since been 
developed, and was due to be completed in 1965. It consists of 
three squares stepping down a hillside and including a strong 
cross-axis, a circular café, an all-glass dance hall, a long shopping 
arcade, and two skyscrapers. Then there are new public build- 
ings, an art gallery, a small theatre, an extensive College of 
Technology, and soon a grand Swimming Bath and a Public 
Library — all these right in the centre and close to each other — 
and an excellent railway station (not by the City Architect, but 
by R. L. Moorcroft, the architect to the Midland Region of 
British Rail). Few other British cities have anything like such a 
record. Probably Sheffield is the only other. Moreover, Coventry 
is working on an Inner Ring Road and an Outer Ring Road — 
less boldly and less rapidly in this than many Continental 
cities — and Coventry is also going on with schools, some of them 
(especially Whitley Abbey) extremely good, and with housing6rb 
estates which, at least in the last few years have eratly increased 
in interest. 

Birmingham under its former City Engineer Sir Herbert 
Manzoni and its former City Architect A. G. Sheppard Fidler has 
been at least as bold, and the scale is of course three times as large. 
The courage in fact of devising a completely new set of roads 
and open spaces in the very centre of the city is wholly admirable. 
The Bull Ring has become pedestrian, the Bull Ring Shopping 
Centre of 1962-4 with its different levels and its access from 
different streets is highly resourceful, and the fast traffic moving 
along a sunk road within a stone’s throw of Snow Hill amazes 
those who can remember a pre-war Birmingham. High housing, 
pioneered in England by the London County Council, has been 
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adopted widely in Birmingham, but architecturally the results 
are on the whole disappointing. 

But Birmingham still has her good local architects. One of 
them, 7. A. Roberts, has had much to do with the new buildings 

64in the centre (the Rotunda Building is his best), another, 
J. H. D. Madin, is remarkably good on any standard. Apart 
from municipal patronage the principal client of architects has 
been and is the University. This started in the centre, moved out 
to Selly Oak in 1900 and erected, to Aston Webb’s designs, 
vaguely Byzantinesque buildings on a large scale and to a 
formal plan, and over-towered them with a Siena-inspired 
campanile. Only in the last few years has the general scheme 
been revised and indeed abandoned. The new plan by Casson, 
Conder & Partners is imaginative, and the new buildings are 
interesting. 

Of other Warwickshire towns Rugby so far lags behind, and 
only Nuneaton is trying to create a much needed urban centre 
to establish dignity in a sadly featureless place. Frederick 
Gibberd’s Public Library certainly has dignity, but its neo-1800 
classicism is somewhat alarming. The surrounding buildings 
are still in course of development. Solihull has up to date only 
published a scheme for a Civic Centre, and that looks anything 
but inspired. However, compared with many other English 
counties one must praise many recent achievements and cannot 
fail to see much of promise. 


With this the traditionally last section of these introductions 
has been reached, the BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY. The 
most valuable early helps are Sir William Dugdale’s Antiquities 
of Warwickshire, first published in 1656 and revised and illus- 
trated in a second edition by W. Thomas, 1730. Secondly there 
is the collection of drawings of Warwickshire churches in the 
Aylesford Collection at the Birmingham Reference Library. 
They date from ¢.1792-1800. Thirdly, to move to current work 
now, the Victoria County Histories have at the time of writing 
published seven volumes on Warwickshire. They started on the 
county in 1904, but reached volume three only in 1945. Volume 
seven came out in 1964. It is the most substantial of the recent 
volumes and deals with Birmingham exclusively. A volume on 
Coventry is in the press. The two antiquarian journals to be 
consulted are the Transactions of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute and the Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological 
Society. Of briefer architectural guidebooks the volume of the 
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Little Guides deserves special notice. It was done in the first 
place by J. C. Cox. The third edition came out in 1930 and was 
edited by P. B. Chatwin. A good collection of papers on War- 
wickshire architecture and art is Memorials of Old Warwickshire, 
edited by A. Dryden, 1908. On castles P. B. Chatwin has written 
in 7.B.A.S., vol. LXxv, 1947-8. On country houses of course 
the chief source, as everywhere, is the articles in Country Life. 
On Anglo-Saxon churches H. M.&J. Taylor, Anglo-Saxon 
Architecture, 1965, arrived just in time to be used. On the so- 
called Commissioners’ churches of c.1820 and after there is now 
Mr M. H. Port’s book of 1961. On effigies in churches we have 
a series of papers by P. B. Chatwin in 7.B.A.S., vols. XLVII-IL, 
1921-3, and LVII, 1933. Brasses are covered by Mill Stephen- 
son’s all-England catalogue and also for the county only by E. W. 
Bodger (1895). For alabaster monuments there is A. Gardner’s 
book. Church Plate in the Diocese of Coventry is the subject of a 
new book by S. Jeavons (1964), and a volume on plate in 
the Diocese of Birmingham is due to come out. Books dealing 
with one type of object in the whole of England, such as Tristram 
on wall paintings, Cave on roof bosses, Vallance on screens, 
Lidbetter on Friends’ Meeting Houses, and so on, cannot 
all be listed here. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


BY DEREK SIMPSON 


If this introduction were to be written ten, or even five years 
hence its content would be very different from what it is now 
(1965). Until very recently Warwickshire, along with the rest of 
the Midlands, was regarded as an area which was largely avoided 
by prehistoric man, at least until the Iron Age, when an im- 
proved technology enabled him to combat the dense oak forests 
which were thought to cover much of the region. This inter- 
pretation appeared to be borne out by the evidence from 
Warwickshire, where pre-Iron Age field monuments were 
extremely rare and artefacts even scarcer. Since 1955, however, 
intensive aerial reconnaissance and photography have revealed an 
astonishing wealth of sites detectable only from the air as colour 
variations in the growth of cereal crops. These new sites are 
almost entirely confined to the gravel areas of the Avon, in just 
those parts of the county which would have supported a compara- 
tively light forest or scrub cover. Without excavation many of 
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these new sites cannot be dated, but some, because of their 
distinctive form, can be compared with similar sites of the 
Neolithic and Bronze Age elsewhere in England and enable one 
to push back by two millennia the history of human settlement 
in the region. It will take many years to excavate even a small 
percentage of these sites, and only then will it be possible to 
present a coherent account of the early activities of man in 
Warwickshire. 

The earliest evidence of man in the area is provided by roughly 
flaked Acheulian hand axes of flint, or more commonly quartzite 
of the Lower Palaeolithic found in gravel deposits (e.g. Baginton, 
Temple Balsall, Little Alne, Alcester) and a single Mousterian 
scraper from Bidford-on-Avon which probably belongs to the 
final interglacial period of the Ice Age. Evidence for human 
settlement in early post-glacial times is equally slight, but a 
number of the sandy hilltops in the county appear to have been 
occupied by Mesolithic hunters. They left there their character- 
istic microlithic flints, which probably served as arrowpoints 
and barbs in composite hunting spears (e.g. at Great Packing- 
ton, Corley, Meriden). 

The first farming communities began to settle in Britain in 
the mid fourth millennium B.c., and in the s their culture is 
well defined by a series of characteristic field monuments, 
pottery, and other artefacts (cf. The Buildings of England: 
Wiltshire, p. 58ff.). The only artefacts which can be assigned to 
these groups in Warwickshire are a few flaked and polished axes 
of imported flint (e.g. from Oldbury, Oversley (Alcester), 
Barton-on-the-Heath, Long Compton) and leaf-shaped arrow- 
heads of flint from Corley and Gibbet Hill, Coventry. Until 
recently there existed at Loxley a typical long barrow of this 
culture, now destroyed by cultivation, and aerial reconnaissance 
has revealed a number of rectangular ditched enclosures (e.g. at 
Bishop’s Tachbrook and Barford) which may plausibly be 
interpreted as long mortuary enclosures. These structures are . 
known from elsewhere in England either as free-standing 
monuments or buried beneath long barrows and appear to have 
served as ossuaries where corpses were stored until a sufficient 
number had accumulated to warrant the construction of a long 
barrow over them. In some cases long barrows and long mortuary 
enclosures are associated with extremely long bank and ditch 
enclosures termed cursus. The largest cursus in the county is 
that at Longbridge Farm, Warwick, which is visible from the 
air for some 900 ft, and an apparent long mortuary enclosure 
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attached to the end of a cursus occurs at Barford. In the Later 
Neolithic period in Britain there was a considerable diversity of 
cultures, brought about in part through fusion between indi- 
genous Mesolithic stock and the first Neolithic immigrants and . 
by fresh settlement of peoples from the continent. The beaker 
which accompanied a crouched inhumation burial at Baginton 
belonged to one of these new immigrants from across the North 
Sea. This vessel and a second beaker from Lillington are the 
only examples of this class of pottery so far recorded from the 
county. A number of the half-dozen round barrows which still 
survive as relief features may belong to this period, as may the 
forty or so new barrow sites on the Avon gravels discovered 
from the air. This work has also revealed another category of 
Late Neolithic monument: the henge (e.g. Kings Newnham, 
Bishop’s Tachbrook), a circular ditched structure with one or 
two opposed entrances within which are settings of pits or post- 
holes. These sites appear to have had a ceremonial or religious 
function. A final and interesting aspect of the period is the 
working of outcrops of camptonite near Nuneaton and the 
production of shaft-hole battle-axes from this material. Earlier 
indications of an axe trade are provided by stray finds of a ground 
stone axe at Curdworth, from the axe factory of Great Langdale, 
Westmorland, and an adze from Warwick manufactured from 
stone obtainable only in the Lake District. The products of the 
Nuneaton factory are largely confined to Warwickshire, where 
eight examples are known (e.g. Birmingham, Coventry, Rugby), 
but at least one battle-axe was traded as far south as Wiltshire, 
where it accompanied a burial beneath a round barrow. 

For the Bronze Age evidence is even more scanty. Urned 
cremations were found in barrows at Oldbury and Brandon in 
the c1g, and the majority of the barrows in the area probably 
belong to this period (e.g. Lammas Hill, Wolston, Combe, 
Churchover). In the later Bronze Age the inhabitants of War- 
wickshire do not appear to have participated in or benefited 
from the widespread reorganization in the manufacture and 
distribution of the smiths’ products. Stray bronzes do occur 
(e.g. a bronze socketed spearhead from Churchover, a dirk from 
Rugby, a winged axe from Wolvey), but the only possible hoard 
is the find made near Nadbury Camp, Ratley, in the c17 of a 
‘brass sword and battle-axe’. Again some of the many ditched 
enclosures discovered from the air may be Bronze Age farm- 
steads and cattle enclosures, but only excavation can assign 
them to a particular period. 
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The visible remains of the Iron Age are at once more numer- 
ous and striking. The county has eight hillforts, but only two of 
these have even been tested by excavation, and for the cultural 
sequence one must rely a great deal on evidence from elsewhere 
in Britain. The first hillforts in the area were univallate structures 
(e.g. Nadbury Camp, Ratley, and Oldbury Camp) built by the 
earliest iron-using groups, Iron Age A, in the latter part of the 
C3 B.c. One of the excavated forts (Corley) belongs to this 
group, and here one can say that the rampart was stone-faced 
with timberwork incorporated in the rubble core for added 
strength. These forts must have served as temporary refuges, 
and of the Iron Age farms in the valley bottoms we know 
nothing, although many of the ditched enclosures revealed by 
aerial photography may be such. Later, Iron Age B, settlers 
must have introduced the technique of constructing multiple 
ramparts (e.g. Meon Hill, Quinton, and Barnmoor Wood Camp, 
Claverdon) and complex entrances for defence in depth. The 
great hoard of iron currency bars from the interior of Meon 
Hill also suggests that the region formed the N limit of a com- 
mercial network centred on South-West England, where this 
currency was acceptable tender. Finally, towards the end of the 
CI B.C. the influence of the powerful Belgic dynasties is seen in 
the appearance of their gold coinage and at Wappenbury sherds 
of their fine, wheel-turned pottery which is characteristic of their 
Iron Age C culture. At this tail-end of prehistory much of the 
area of Warwickshire appears to have been the territory of the 
Dobunni, a tribe whose capital lay at Bagendon, in Gloucester- 
shire, although stray coins from the county suggest that the n, 
in the area of the border with Leicestershire, came within the 
sphere of influence of the Coritani, whose tribal area embraced 
Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, and Nottinghamshire. 

Roman penetration of the area was rapid. By A.D. 47 the line of 
Roman advance appears to have been established on the Fosse 
Way with posting stations at Venonae (High Cross) and Tripon- 
tium (Churchover). Mancetter may have had an early fort, and 
the two camps at Metchley (see Birmingham, Edgbaston) are to 
be associated with this early military phase. Romano-British 
civil life was established rapidly once the region was subdued. 
Settlements developed at Tiddington and Baginton and small 
walled towns at Alcester, Chesterton, and Mancetter. The 
pattern of rural settlement appears to have remained unchanged. 
No villas have so far been identified, and the normal unit must 
have remained the farmstead of Iron Age type, unaltered save 
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that those who worked it now acquired Roman trinkets and 
industrially produced pottery. A number of the enclosures 
discovered from the air have a surface scatter of Romano-British 
pottery, and many of them must be the sites of these native 
farms. The only hint of industries during the period are pottery 
kilns at Tiddington, Hartshill, and Fenny Compton, tile kilns 
at Rowington Green and Chase Wood near Kenilworth, and 
lead and iron smelting at Tiddington. This basically Iron Age 
rural economy must have survived the Roman withdrawal from 
Britain, and it was only with the arrival of the West Saxons in 
the region in the late C6 that a new economy was introduced. 
Of these pagan Saxons we know little, and they have left no 
visible monuments in the countryside, but their spread is 
marked by a series of flat cemeteries of extended inhumation 
and urned cremation burials (e.g. Chesterton, Churchover, 
Longbridge). 


GEOLOGY 


BY TERENCE MILLER 


Several places in Warwickshire claim to be the ‘centre’ of 
England and, as if arranged to support these claims impartially, 
the rivers of the county run down to almost all the possible seas — 
the Cole—Blythe—Anker system to the North Sea by way of the 
Trent and Humber, the Arrow—Alne—Avon to the Bristol 
Channel and the Atlantic, and in the extreme SE of Warwickshire 
a tiny group of headwater streams drains the Cotswold ridge to 
the Thames. So also do the rocks reflect a kind of geological 
centrality, for they straddle across the transition from the ‘hard’ 
rocks of West and North Britain to the ‘soft’ rocks of the South 
and East. Thus both physiographically and stratigraphically 
Warwickshire is essentially midland. It is therefore consistent 
with this pattern, albeit not strictly logical, to start a geological 
description with the middle unit of the complete rock succession, 
since this underlies the Forest of Arden, the heart of Warwick- 
shire. 

The formation on which the Forest of Arden lies is the Keuper 
Marl (named from the supposed German equivalent) in the 
upper part of the Triassic system. This is, in turn, part of the 
New Red Sandstone group, so called to distinguish it from the 
sometimes rather similar Old Red Sandstone of Herefordshire 
and South-East Wales. The countryside floored by this assem- 
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blage of soft red or chocolate-coloured mudstones and shales, 
sometimes with green or white streaks, is, as might be expected, 
flattish, or only very gently featured. Where it is broken by low 
rounded hills or ridges — as in the Alcester-Henley-in-Arden— 
Knowle country — these interruptions are produced by slightly 
harder sandstone units within the main mass of the marls. A 
thicker and more persistent sandstone lies immediately below 
the marls, and forms the E flank of the two Warwickshire 
‘table-lands’ — the Birmingham region in the Nw, and the 
Kenilworth-Tamworth upland in the centre and N. This 
Keuper Sandstone is a handsome compact light red rock which 
has been quarried fairly widely for building. Near Warwick, 
fragments of plants and scorpions, and footprints of primitive 
amphibians and reptiles have been found in this rock, suggesting, 
for the Late Triassic period, a region of temporary lakes and 
sand-flats, in a hot, semi-arid climate. 

A rock-fracture (a fault) along the £ side of the Birmingham 
plateau brings up in the extreme Nw of the county a formation 
slightly older again than the Keuper Sandstone. This is the 
Bunter Pebble Bed (also a German name), which outcrops 
across the Birmingham area from Sutton Park to Selly Oak. It 
is a complex group of red sandstones and shales with close- 
packed layers of smoothly-rounded pebbles and cobbles, repre- 
senting the deposits of swiftly-flowing rivers, and intervening 
spells of relative drought, some 200 million years ago. The 
result today is an oddly variegated topography, with steep-sided 
hollows and valleys, often well-wooded, and, in a few places, 
retaining remnants of a natural gravelly heath vegetation. 

The other table-land, between Tamworth and Kenilworth, 
has a different and more complex structure, and contains rocks a 
good deal harder, and older, than those of Arden and the Avon 
valley. The Triassic blanket in this case has been fractured 
along the w edge of a spindle-shaped area, and the pre-Triassic 
floor has been pushed upwards, so that the covering of soft rocks 
has been eroded away, leaving the exposed floor, now the 
Warwickshire coalfield, like an island in a sea of Keuper Marl 
and Sandstone. 

Most of these Upper Carboniferous Coal Measures, and 
especially the upper part, are red or grey mudstones and silt- 
stones which of themselves would not much influence the land- 
scape. Bedded with them, however, just as in the case of the 
Keuper Marls, are sandstones, which produce a more rolling 
country, with occasional low scarp ridges, as for example about 
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Meriden, near Coventry. The Middle Coal Measures, which 
contain the workable seams, crop out along the £ side of the 
spindle and around its N end, but as they dip under the Upper 
Measures, pits have been opened in, and driven down through, . 
the ‘barren’ upper measures, to the coal-bearing layers below. 

Still older rocks, which were formerly part of the floor on 
which, in their turn, the Carboniferous peat-swamps grew, 
appear at the surface in the narrow, NW-SE-trending Hartshill 
ridge which overlooks Nuneaton. These are red and purple 
Cambrian shales and quartzites (sandstones hardened into a 
tough, compact rock by a silica cement), 5—600 million years old, 
with slightly younger bodies of igneous rock (diorite) injected 
into them. Both the quartzites and the diorites have been exten- 
sively quarried for road-metal. A narrow strip of pre-Cambrian 
volcanic rocks stretches for 2 m. Nw from Nuneaton, but is of 
little importance topographically. 

Well away from the coalfield scars and industrial spread of 
North Warwickshire, the southernmost ‘lobe’ of the county, 
and practically all the ground £ of the Fosse Way, is based on 
rocks younger than the Keuper Marl. The first of these, the 
Jurassic Lower Lias Clay, has a low, interrupted, w-facing 
scarp looking across the main Avon valley, and forming almost 
a mirror-image of the Arden country beyond. This region, 
known to geographers as the ‘Felden’, is one of heavy, ill- 
drained soils, waterlogged in winter, deeply fissured in dry 
summers. Like the lower-lying, less sandy parts of the Forest of 
Arden, the Felden carries fewer villages than is usual for the 
county. The Vale of the Red Horse, below Edge Hill, and 
the battlefield of Kineton are typical of this part. 

Edge Hill, and the general sw-NE scarp of which it is the most 
prominent sector, is built of the next younger Jurassic formation, 
the Middle Lias or Marlstone. This is a quite thin (150 ft) band 
of rich brown sandstones and ironstones, with some clays, well 
seen in the cutting at Warmington s of Farnborough, across the 
Oxfordshire border. It is best observed immediately below the 
church (itself built of the same stone) through which the main 
Warwick—Banbury road climbs the scarp to the high plateau of 
North Oxfordshire. As one goes in the other direction, N 
towards Rugby, the main escarpment loses height and bears 
gently to the E away from the county boundary. sw of Rugby 
the rather drab Lower Lias Clay country is varied by the wide: 
expanse of Dunsmore Heath, a thick ‘pad’ of superficial 
glacial deposits. 
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The topographical effects of ‘superficial deposits’ are of 
great importance in Warwickshire, as in all the English Midland 
counties. They consist of more or less unconsolidated materials 
either dumped directly by the great ice-sheets which lay, a 
thousand feet or more in thickness, across England and Wales 
more than 10,000 years ago, or re-worked from such dumps by 
the meltwater rivers which flowed out from the ice during the 
warm spells between glacial advances. A large fraction of the 
surface of Warwickshire is covered, and the bedrock obscured, 
by these glacial (or inter-glacial) sands and gravels peppered 
with assorted stones (‘erratics’) of all sizes up to several tons 
in weight. The thickness of this veneer varies from a few inches 
of sandy soil, or a scatter of foreign pebbles, to 200 ft or more, 
where a pre-glacial valley or hollow has been filled up. One of 
the more obvious results of this patchy distribution is the 
preferred location of villages and ancient settlements on patches 
of glacial sand in the clay-based areas, where reliable water 
supplies, otherwise unobtainable, could be got from shallow 
wells. 

Because such a large proportion of Warwickshire is underlain 
by comparatively soft rocks, and because none of the more im- 
portant building stones of England occur within its borders, it 
seems to have been from the earliest times an importer of free- 
stone. Bath and Cotswold stone are within easy range to the s and 
Sw, and the Lincolnshire Limestones to the NE. The most com- 
monly used local stone is the fine red Keuper Sandstone (as 
in Kenilworth Castle), but in the central area darker red, as well 
as buff, sandstones from the Coal Measures can be seen, and, 
in the extreme N, the very hard, purplish Hartshill quartzite. In 
the sE the warm brown Marlstone was formerly quarried at 
Burton Dassett, and was used fairly generally along the Edge 
Hill ridge. But the ubiquitous clays and marls have been dug 
for brickmaking since the earliest times, not only for humble 
farmsteads and cottages, but also in great houses like Compton 
Wynyates and Aston Hall, and in many town houses in which 
timber and plaster combine with brickwork to give to places like 
Alcester and Stratford and Warwick their characteristic stamp. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


x 
ABBOTS SALFORD ooso 


SALFORD HALL. Quite a large stone house in the Elizabethan 
style. The entrance is through a gatehouse with a timber- 
framed gable (herringbone struts). The Nn front has the porch, 
dated 1602,* leading to a small hall with a square bay window 
matching the porch in plan. Both and the recessed hall centre 
have shaped gables. The bay is of five lights with two transoms. 
To the w is the service wing, with three big chimneybreasts 
and a tower-like projection. The upper part here is timber- 
framed. This w range is supposed to be in its masonry of 
before 1500. The E wing has (or had) the principal rooms, two 
large chambers. The £ front is much more monumental than 
the entrance side. Three three-storeyed bay windows with 
shaped gables, and the two-storeyed parts lying back between 
them. The windows are of five and four lights and transomed. 
The main staircase (with a solid newel) is in the inner angle 
between the hall and this wing. (On the first floor of the E 
range is a room with a carved overmantel of c.1600, and on 
the second floor a long gallery, open from end to end. vcH) 


ACOCK’S GREEN see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


ADMINGTON 


ADMINGTON HALL. C17, of brown stone, with mullioned 
windows and gables. The front is C18, not regular, but 
formal. In the middle a (later) porch and, above it, a tripartite 
window on the first and second floors. The ground-floor 
windows of the front have pediments. Gabled DOVECOTE. 
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ALCESTER 


o05o 


St NICHOLAS. w tower of lias, late c13 below (see the lancets 
and the arch to the nave with its three continuous chamfers), 
Perp above. Nave and aisles are of 1729-30, by Edward and 

* Wrongly restored as 1662. 
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Thomas Woodward of Chipping Campden, ‘under the advise, 
direccion and Government’ of Francis Smith of Warwick. 
The exterior is Gothic, even if one subtracts the typically High 
Victorian window tracery which dates from 1870-1. The 
interior is entirely classical, i.e. five bays with Tuscan columns, 
flat aisle ceilings, coved nave ceiling. Unfortunately the E 
end was rebuilt entirely in 1870-1 (by Preedy, according to 
GR). — FONT and STONE PULPIT. Characteristically 1870. — 
SCREEN. Part of an early C16 screen, as ornate as a Devon 
screen, at the E end of the N aisle. - DONATIONS BOARD. 
Under the tower. c17. The top frieze Early Georgian. — 
CHANDELIER. Brass, 1733, not large; very graceful. -MONU- 
MENTS. Sir Fulke Greville + 1559 and his wife. Alabaster. 
Two recumbent effigies, not as skilful as some but as forceful 
as any. Just look at the sharp cut of his beard, the Romanesque 
power of the lion, the unmitigated shape of her skirts and 
also try to look up them. Against the tomb-chest thin twisted 
colonnettes and stiffly standing children. Against one short 
end shield held by two grotesque cherubs. The inscription is 
still in black letter. -— John Brandis + 1724. By Edward 
Woodward. With columns, an open segmental pediment, and 
putto heads. — William Halford + 1731. Small tablet with 
three steep pyramids at the top, and also three putto heads. 
Quaint, not beautiful. —- First Marquess of Hertford (cf. 
Ragley Hall). By Chantrey, 1828. White marble. The figure 
sitting up on a Grecian couch, but the background Gothic. — 
Sir Hamilton Seymour. By Count Gleichen, 1882. White 
seated effigy, a rug or drape over his knees; lifelike. 

OuR LADY OF THE ISLE (R.C.), Priory Road. 1888-9, of stone. 
By A. F.C. Scoles of Bridgwater. 

TOWN HALL. 1618; given by Sir Fulke Greville. The stone- 
work by Simon White of Chipping Campden. Only the ground 
floor is of stone. It was originally open. To the long side there 
are six round arches on Tuscan columns. The upper room 
is timber-framed with close studding and a rough hammer- 
beam roof, dated 1641. Pitched roof to the outside. -REGALIA. 
Bailiff’s Mace, late c17. 

PERAMBULATION. All on a nice modest scale. Nothing imposes 
itself, nothing hurts. From the town. hall HENLEY STREET 
runs N. No. 31 is timber-framed with an overhang on carved 
braces. Opposite, in MEETING LANE, the former BAPTIST 
CHURCH, brick, of 1735-6, with arched windows. Further n 
ARDEN HOUSE with two uneven gables. w of the town hall 
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CHURCHILL Housg, small, but once quite opulent. Dated 
1688. Brick, three bays. Unfortunately the ground floor is 
altered. —The middle window above has an open scrolly 
segmental pediment on brackets, and the window frames and . 
modillion frieze are carved too.* Along the narrow BUTTER 
STREET, which curves round the w of the church, and at its 
end the RECTORY, 1796, brick, three bays, two and a half 
storeys, with typical diagonally placed, painted lintel stones. 

To the E and s of the church is CHURCH STREET. The BAPTIST 
CHURCH is dated 1859 and is Latish Classical. Then a Late 
Georgian house with two canted bay windows, a bigger one 
of c.1820-30 with giant fluted pilasters and Soanian incised 
ornament, and another with a handsome cast-iron balcony. 
The next house is round the corner and at the corner of 
MALT HI Lt LANE, early C16, timber-framed and with over- 
hang and two gables. It continues in the lane with a long lean- 
ing front, all closely spaced studs. Another timber-framed 
house opposite in the lane. In Church Street, s of the church 
now, a Late Georgian brick pair. 

Then into the HIGH STREET. First on the £ side a house of 
1625, timber-framed, with gables, the panels concave-sided 
lozenges. Then opposite a house with a handsome iron trade 
sign of the sugar loaf and next to it No. 9 with a double 
shopfront. Again opposite the former CORN EXCHANGE, 
1857, Italianate, stuccoed, with giant pilasters, and once more 
w another double shopfront. The end of the street is closed 
by LLoyps BANK, brick, three bays, with Venetian and 
lunette windows. Nice minor houses in other streets as well, 
e.g. in THE PRIORY, where at the end is a house with a Greek 
Doric porch followed by a crazy Victorian Gothic folly 
house. £ 

ROMAN SETTLEMENT. Many unrelated finds have been made 
at Alcester over the past two hundred years, mostly coins, 
brooches, and pottery, principally from fields s and sw of the 
modern town. Since 1956 more systematic excavations have 
been conducted on the site of this small Roman market centre. 
The houses which have been discovered are sited along the 
E-w road (Swan Street and Stratford Road) and along a road 
running NE, possibly to Mancetter. A possible pre-Roman 


* There is a fine plaster ceiling on the first floor (Ps). 

£ The Priory refers to Alcester Abbey, not Priory, a Benedictine abbey 
founded in 1140. Excavations after the Second World War have brought out 
extensive foundations. 
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phase of settlement. may be suggested by loom-weights of 
Tron Age type discovered during the recent work, and post- 
Roman occupation is indicated by a fine Saxon silver bracelet. 

The sculptured human TORSO built into a wall adjoining 
the vicarage is probably Roman work and depicts a bearded 
male figure wearing a tunic. 

OVERSLEY BRIDGE. Dated 1600. Six segmental stone arches; 
w of today’s bridge. 

OVERSLEY HousE, the former WORKHOUSE, 3 m. ENE. 1837. 
Stone front of eleven bays and two and a half storeys. Heavy 
porch. Behind, the usual brick wings, cruciformly arranged 
with an octagonal centre. 
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St Mary AND HOLy Cross. A church with a central tower, 
externally almost entirely early C13, i.e. with lancet windows, 
dignified and reticent. The church went in fact in 1193 to the 
abbey of Pershore. But, as one looks in more detail, the 
history becomes more intricate. It certainly starts in the C12. 
The nave is in fact purely Norman, see the small (restored) N 
window. The small (restored) s window contains C13 work. 
Much of the Norman work unfortunately is of 1884 (by 
F. Preedy), e.g. the s doorway completely. But the N door- 
way is genuine. It has one order of columns with a very 
curiously decorated arch, lobed to inside and outside, but 
to the inside with cylinders sticking out. in the lobes like the 
trumpets of trumpet capitals. This seems Late Norman and 
joins up the style immediately with 1193, the date of the 
crossing. Here there are four arches with one slight continuous 
chamfer and one order of shafts with the capitals similar to 
the doorway arch. But the arches are now pointed. The 
crossing tower has two widely spaced lancets to each side. 
The transepts are of the same time, though the N transept W 
window is Norman. The s transept w window is a good early 
C13 lancet. The chancel is entirely early c13, except for the 
original C14 S window. There are two AUMBRIES, one of 
them behind the organ casing. The church was re-consecrated 
in 1286. — FONTS. The one in use is by Preedy. Very E.E., 
with figurines of the Evangelists and four relief scenes. 
The other, in the porch, is probably of c.1661 or 1662. — 
PLATE. Chalice and Paten, 1635; Set, Birmingham, 1849.* 


* I am very grateful to the Rev. D. B. Pugh for corrections, additions, 
and suggestions. 
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ESTATE HOUSING of the Alscot estate (cf. Preston). Dates 


1858, 1859, etc. Red brick, Tudor, gabled, the windows with 
diamond leading.* 


ALDERMAN’S GREEN see COVENTRY, p. 276 


ALLESLEY 


ALL SAINTS. Very much restored and partly rebuilt in 1863, 
but still mostly an E.E. church, with the two w bays of the 
s arcade Norman. Round piers, probably lengthened, flat, 
square, scalloped capitals, single-stepped arches. The N 
arcade is E.E. with standard capitals and a little nailhead.+ 
E.E. also the tower arch, and indeed the tower up to the bell- 
openings, which have bar tracery. The w doorway even has 
stiff-leaf capitals. Only the spire is a little later. Its lower 
lucarnes have Y-tracery. The spire has in fact three sets of 
lucarnes, in alternating directions. The chancel is of 1862-3, 
by fames Murray. - PLATE. Paten, 1697; Chalice, Paten, two 
Plates, Almsdish, and two Flagons, all 1753. - MONUMENTS. 
Quite a number of tablets, starting from the late c17. 

Opposite the church STONE HousE, dated 1608, a sizeable 
house with a symmetrical (or nearly symmetrical) front. Two 
gables and a middle porch. Mullioned and transomed windows 
below, mullioned windows above. To the l. and r. of the 
entrance into the porch pilasters with weird finials. 

In the village street a number of symmetrical brick houses and 
one timber-framed cottage, but nothing of individual import- 
ance. Still, visited from Coventry, it is the nearest village 
street proper. 

BisHoP GORTON CHURCH, Winsford Avenue. By N. F. 
Cachemaille-Day, 1959. Interesting, because on a central plan 
with a centrally placed altar, but not otherwise. 

Housinec. A few hundred yards sE of the junction of the 
A45 and A41I14 roads is new housing by the Austin Smith, 
Salmon, Lord Partnership. 
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ALSCOT PARK 
4m. NE of Preston-on-Stour 


Alscot Park is one of the two most rewarding Early Gothic 
Revival houses of Warwickshire. Arbury is the other. The 


* More such housing at WIMPSTONE. 


+ And the third bay of the s arcade repeated the N arcade elements in 
1862-3. 
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Gothic is emphatically pre-archaeological, or else Jago in 
Edgehill could not have written of its ‘fretted spires, Of 
fairest model, Gothic or Chinese’. The history of the house is 
like this. James West, Joint Secretary to the Treasury, bought 
the estate in 1749 and found a house close and at r. angles 
to the river Stour. Of this house, which is the s wing of the 
present house, he kept a certain amount. The evidence is not 
clear. Mullioned windows occur of two sections and straight 
joints both s and N of the s half of the wing. What must be 
of c.1750 etc. is the canted bay window facing the river and 
the pairs of smaller and daintier canted bays facing w and 
E. Bills exist referring to work in the early fifties by Edward 
Woodward, the Chipping Campden mason (see Alcester 
and Preston-on-Stour) and his father Thomas Woodward and 
by two London carpenter-surveyors, John Phillips and George 
Shakespear. In 1762 West retired from the Treasury, and he 
then added to the house a higher and larger N wing forming a 
T with the earlier part. This was completed externally and 
internally by 1764. The s range is symmetrical to the s, of 
smooth ashlar stone, seven bays wide, of two storeys, with 
battlements and two higher, merely decorative, polygonal 
turrets with blank panelling flanking the three-bay centre. The 
porch is an addition of 1825, by Thomas Hopper. The ends to 
w and E have each a broad canted bay window. 

The finest thing about Alscot Park is the internal com- 
position or procession of rooms. The entrance hall has, 
in white stucco, giant panels of thin shafts and ogee arches 
and, in the centre of the ceiling, a fan-like Gothic motif. 
The fireplaces with their odd trefoiled tops are in their 
way intended to be Gothic too. Above them, in the over- 
mantels, busts of Shakespeare (by Rysbrack, 1759) and Prior. 
To the 1. of the entrance hall is the drawing room with a 
very rich fan-vault pattern of papier-maché in the ceiling, to 
the r. is the dining room with a heavy Early Victorian ceiling.* 
From the entrance hall the middle door leads to the principal 
staircase. This is Victorian with steps only bonded into 
the walls, a cast-iron balustrade, and an oblong skylight. 
Gothic wall panels. From here one enters on the same axis 
the N wing. A passage with ogee-headed doors gives access to 
the w and £ to library and study. The library ceiling is again 


* In the dining room a gorgeous SIDEBOARD made by William Cookes of 


Warwick in 1851-3. It is thickly carved with hunting implements, game 
birds, a dying stag, etc., and has excellent ironwork to the doors. 
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an Early Victorian replacement. Still continuing the same 
axis there follows the secondary staircase, and this must be 
of the 1750s. It has a wrought-iron handrail with scrolly 
units reminiscent of the § sign, Gothic and Rococo stucco, 
and a skylight. It runs through three storeys with interesting 
differences of level. On the upper floor the room above the 
passage has a skylight too. Finally the end of the sequence is 
the middle room towards the river, which is octagonal. 


ALVECOTE PRIORY see SHUTTINGTON 


ALVESTON 2050 


ST JAMES. 1839 by W. Walker (GR); typical of the date, with 
the lancets and the many thin buttresses. Grey and brown 
stone. W tower, no aisles. The E end with its side chapels 
of 1876. The SCREEN, the chancel ceiling, and other decora- 
tion of c.1903-6, in the Bodley & Garner style. — PLATE. 
Chalice and two Patens, Birmingham, 1839. 

OLD CHURCH, +m. N. Only the c18 brick chancel with raised. 
quoins was left standing. In it the Norman tympanum of the 
church.* It has a lower strip, hardly recognizable now, 
but with some snaky Viking-type interlace and some pattern- 
ing of four-petalled flowers, and above some of the same 
patterning between two animals (a lamb and perhaps a lion). 
The capitals are of the two-scallop and the volute type. - 
PULPIT. C17; plain. - LECTERN. With tracery from the 
former screen. - MONUMENT. Nicholas Lane + 1595. 26b 
Recumbent effigy, but apparently — without any sense of 
probability — from the beginning meant to be placed upright; 
for the two kneelers 1. and r. of his feet are part of the same 
stone as his legs. It is a very rare and thought-provoking case. 
Display of strapwork around. 

OLD RECTORY. C16 timber-framed house by the side of the old 
church. 

ALVESTON House. Built in 1689. Seven bays, chequer brick, 
with recessed three-bay centre and hipped roof, the type 
of Honington, but smaller. The middle window has a rusti- 
cated brick surround. The quoins are of stone and raised 
too. The porch on the s side must be of c.1750. Roman Doric 
columns and fine carving of the triglyph frieze. The grotto 
by the river bank has alas disappeared. 


* In 1899 two tympana were reported. 
3—w. 
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AMINGTON* 


St EpDITHA (of Polesworth). 1864 by G. E. Street. Sandstone, 


rock-faced, of nave and chancel, with a bellcote at the E 
end of the nave, and a s aisle. Typical plate tracery with very 
flat mullions — quite a severe motif. - STAINED GLASS. 
The E window is very early Morris glass, of 1864, and the 
finest Victorian glass in the county. It was designed by 
Burne-Fones, who also designed the window with St Editha 
in the chancel. The general impression is as convincing as 
the details studied from close by. The Crucifixus with two 
white and gold angels below, the Virgin and St John large 
figures set against tall sea-green shrubs. Below are three 
scenes, the Magi, the Nativity, and a delightful group of 
three Shepherds in the front and angels behind. It is all 
perhaps less strong than Street’s architecture but undoubtedly 
more sensitive. 


ANSLEY 


St LAWRENCE. A big church with an impressive Perp w 


tower. Two-light bell-openings with transom. Divers openings 
with lions’ heads as hood-mould stops. But the church itself is 
Norman, see the shallow buttresses of nave and chancel, the 
re-set N doorway (the aisle is of 1913), the plain s doorway, 
a blocked chancel s window, and the interesting chancel arch. 
This has capitals with volutes above a band of upright leaves 
or lancet-like flutes. In one abacus a man being eaten up by 
two monsters. They are just swallowing his arms. The clere- 
story of course is Perp, and the chancel was lengthened in the 
c18 and then received its coved ceiling, its E pediment, and 
the ogee-headed priest’s doorway. — REREDOS. C18. Rather 
tight, with its two black Tuscan columns and its semicircular 
top. — PAINTING. The altarpiece seems Dutch of the early 
C17. - COMMUNION RAIL. C18. Semi-oval in plan. - BOx 
PEWS. — STAINED GLASS. In the chancel N window ancient 
fragments. — PLATE. Chalice on baluster stem and Paten, 
1619; Paten on knob foot, 1675; large, ornate Cup, 1699. 
— MONUMENTS. In the chancel two big square pedestals. 
There were no doubt originally urns on them. They are of 
1700 and 1727. — J. Newdigate Ladford, 1829. By Hollins of 
Birmingham. 


* Amington is administratively in Staffordshire. 
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ANSLEY HALL. A large and rather confusing mansion. ‘ Irregular 
but very respectable’, say The Beauties of England and Wales. 
To the s the centrepiece (roughly speaking) is Elizabethan, 


rendered and gabled. To the r. an early c18 addition of 


brick with a canted bay window. This range then turns the 
corner and has ten bays to the E. The windows have aprons. 
In the mid c18 (so the VCH suggests) the range received its 
quoined, castellated angle turrets and its higher castellated 
middle tower. The space between them was later filled in, 
so that only the middle tower is higher than the roof-line now. 
To the 1. the Elizabethan range is continued by an C18 
ORANGERY with arched openings, their glazing still intact. 
Above the entrance is a jumble of c17 stone fragments, 
probably from a major summer house, Ionic capitals of two 
pilasters and two columns, and pieces of frieze. The street (N) 
range must have been stables. The end wings have pointed 
windows and battlements. The archway in has pairs of Tuscan 
columns, a pediment, and on the |. and r. horizontally placed 
ovals. This range also is probably Early Georgian. In 1853, 

- according to Burke’s Seats, there were in the grounds a Chinese 
Temple by Chambers and a Hermitage. The former dated 
from 1767,* the latter from before 1758. 


ANSTY 


ST JAMES. Simple c13 chancel. The N arcade perhaps c14 
(standard elements). The rest, and chiefly the meagre w 
tower with octagonal bell-stage and spire, by Scott, 1856. — 
PLATE. Chalice 1820, with gilt interior. 

ANSTY HALL. Dated 1678 on the doorway. Brick, seven bays, 
with quoins and a pedimented three-bay centre. The top 
storey was added in 1800. Doorway with broken pediment 
on brackets. The details just a little tricky, which connects 
1678 back with the so-called Artisan Mannerism of c.1650-60. 
The back of the house in the same style but a different 
rhythm: one—five-one. The doorway here without pediment 
and tied together with the window above. 


ARBURY 


ARBURY HALL. Arbury Hall is one of the finest examples of the 
early Gothic Revival in England — some may say the finest, 
and the finest’'in England of course implies anywhere. The 

* So Mr John Harris tells me. 
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hall stands on the site of an Augustinian priory, of which 
nothing except the quadrangular plan remains, and which was 
replaced by a mansion about 1580, of which something 
remains, but not many features. In the s range on the court- 
yard side is a mullioned and transomed window. Also the 
chimneybreasts projecting outside are probably Elizabethan. 
Inside the great survival is the long gallery on the first floor, 
filling the N front. The panelling here and the big stone 
fireplace with crazy side pilasters and a wooden overmantel 
with pilasters and obelisks look c.1580. So — to complete the 
list — do the flat balusters of the main staircase. The estate 
was sold to John Newdegate in 1586, and the rest of the story 
is all Newdegate (or from the mid c17 Newdigate). 

The STABLES are a large brick block with a central project- 
ing archway and angle pavilions. The windows are all of the 
cross type, the gables are boldly shaped. This could be second 
third of the c17, but may indeed be as late as c.1670. It is in 
any case known from correspondence that in 1674 Sir 
Richard consulted Wren on the portal and received two 
drawings. They were not used, and Sir William Wilson of St 
Mary, Warwick, was also paid for drawings. Did he perhaps 
design the stables themselves as well? They are rather con- 
servative for him, and the portal is certainly too crude for 
Wren. But it is entirely classical, with two pairs of unfluted 
Tonic columns. The garlands by the coat of arms are decidedly 
poor. ; 

The other principal job undertaken by Sir Richard was 
the making or decoration of the CHAPEL in the NE corner of 
the house. It is a long, low room, but it is made glorious by 
the superb stucco work of the ceiling, done by Edward Martin 
in 1678.* It is of a familiar type but done with a bravura 
matched only by the best. Leaf-wreaths, flowers, almost 
totally detached, fruit, and so on. One knows the apparatus 
yet is every time again amazed at the skill. The woodwork is 
contemporary but much less spectacular. 

All the rest that one sees and admires at Arbury Hall is 
due to Sir Roger, who started gothicizing the house almost 
to the year that Horace Walpole started at Strawberry Hill, 
kept at it longer, and in any case could work on a larger 
scale. He had, when he began, in the county as the natural 
adviser Sanderson Miller of Radway Grange, whose Gothic 
bows date from 1746-8 and whose Gothic front and hall at 


* He was to be paid £48 ‘besides comeing and going and goate’s haire’. 
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Lacock in Wiltshire — very comparable to Arbury — from 
1754-5. There is, however, no evidence for any participation 
of Miller in the designing at Arbury, save one letter of 1750 
which mentions a bow window. The mason-architect 
employed in these years was William Hiorn, who received 
money for a plan of Arbury as early as 1748 and further pay- 
ments to 1755. The work included the two s bows and the 
library entirely. This room was apparently being got ready in 
1752-5, the plasterer being William Wise. Then there is a gap 
of about five years, and from 1762 onwards Henry Keene, 
Surveyor to Westminster Abbey and busy at Oxford too, was 
in charge. He received £15/15/- in 1762 for drawings. In 
1762-3 the drawing room was fitted up, i.e. the sE room with 
the other bow. The s front centrepiece with the dining room 43 
within dates from c.1771-9. The plasterer was G. Higham. 
Keene died in 1776, and his successor was the local mason- 
entrepreneur Henry Couchman. The saloon in the centre 
of the £ front is his, but was probably still done from Keene’s 
designs. The dates referring to it are 1786 for plastering 
(William Hanwell), 1793 for the windows, i.e. the great bow. 
Couchman also did, for convenience’s sake, the N and E 
cloisters (finished in 1785) and the porte-cochére (1792). 
By 1796, i.e. after nearly forty years, Sir Roger Newdigate 
could sit back and enjoy his completed house. As for the 
designing, it is so much of a piece throughout the principal 
rooms that he must have had a say himself, possibly just by 
suggesting sources of inspiration, but possibly also by sketch- 
ing. He was capable of doing that, and drawings of his do in 
fact exist. 

With the exception of the work of the last ten or twelve 
years, which is simpler and perhaps a little tired — the porte- 
cochére, the entrance hall, and the cloisters — the unifying 
features at Arbury are great elaboration and consistent 
finesse of execution inside as well as outside, and a sustained 
preference for the Late Perp of such regal buildings as 
Henry VII’s Chapel and the Divinity School at Oxford. 

There are not many further comments required on the 
exterior and the rooms. The exterior is castellated and articu- 
lated by the porte-cochére, the bows — one wide one to the E, 
two smaller, but two-storeyed ones, very much like those of 
Miller’s Radway — and the chimneybreasts. Only the w range 
is later. The windows otherwise all have four-centred heads. 
The E bow is notable for its charming Rococo-Gothic glazing 
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bars and the decorative frieze and cresting alternating between 
pinnacles and fleurs-de-lis. The s front is obviously of two 
builds. The bows 1. and r. in the slightly projecting wings 
(which are the typical wings of an Elizabethan E-front) are 
much more playful than the centrepiece, three big proper Perp 
windows of four lights with panel tracery and an ornate high 
cresting. 

The interior is taken in the order in which it is shown, 
except for the LIBRARY, which, at the time of writing, is not 
open to the public, but must here come first, as the earliest 
room. It already has ogee-gabled bookcases, Gothick panelling, 
and the most charming pierced fretwork in the arch and 
tympanum of bow window and back recess. But the gently 
segmental ceiling still has classical painting (by William 
Wise), medallions etc., an extremely early case of the use 
of so-called Etruscan motifs. Negatively speaking, however, 
this classical idiom is a sign that the ideal — i.e. most-Rococo — 
Gothic treatment of ceilings has not yet been hit upon. This 
was of course the use of fan-vaulting, the liveliest, busiest, 
most playful of English Gothic vaults. It is exactly the 
vaulting Horace Walpole used in his long gallery in 1762-3. 
This appears in the SCHOOL ROOM (Chaplain’s Room) of as 
late as 1788, where the window reveals and the shutters are 
moreover closely panelled in the Perp way. The charming 
coloured marble chimneypiece with ogee arch is by Alcott. 
The room lies s of the chapel, facing’ z. The same elements 
are in the LITTLE SITTING ROOM (Small Dining Room) 
S of the preceding, which has, however, a classical white 
marble chimneypiece of c.1740. The centre of the E front is 
the SALOON, again, as we have seen, late. The room is 
tripartite, with fan-vaults and especially the peculiar use of 
feigned fans starting, it seems, from pendants, which is the 
hallmark of Henry VII’s Chapel. Keene was probably res- 
ponsible for the idea of using this motif. In the bow are eight 
little pendants arranged apsidally; it is the gayest place in 
the house. In the N-wall is a recess with two slender columns. 
The DRAWING ROOM occupies the sz corner. Here the 
ceiling is a four-centred tunnel-vault panelled transversely. 
This is again a Henry VII motif, but this time that of the 
vestibule to the chapel. Keene, it has been mentioned, was 
designing this room in 1762. Panelled walls, each panel with 
a crocketed ogee gable. In the bow window lacy fan-vaulting. 
The chimneypiece is inspired by the canopy of the monument 
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to Aymer de Vallance in the Abbey — Dec, not Perp. The two 
buttress strips are broader than in the original. The cusps 
are of grey marble, the top of the gable and the fireplace 
surround of brown marble. These c18 materials make some 
difference to the c14 design. The chimneypiece was carved in 
1764 by a neighbouring squire and amateur sculptor: Richard 
Hayward of Weston Hall (see Bulkington, p. 220). The 
DINING ROOM in the middle of the s front was formerly the 
entrance hall and must more or less correspond to the Eliza- 
bethan great hall. It has a very large chimneypiece in the back 
wall, the overmantel decorated with a row of little niches 
projecting triangularly. In the walls are tall canopied Gothic 
niches (as at Lacock), and in them casts of ancient Roman 
statues. Similarly the relief framed by the elaborate Gothic 
surround in the E wall is an ancient Roman relief of Bacchus. 
Below the relief is a later Roman sarcophagus front. Both were 
brought from Rome by Sir Roger. That he could still mix 
the classical piece with his Gothic decoration shows that 
he belonged to the first generation of the Gothicists. His 
Gothic, like Horace Walpole’s, is gay, amusing, pretty — not 
at all venerable, as Gothic architecture is for us and has been 
ever since the Romantics. 

In the GARDENS immediately w of the w end of the s range 
a later wall with an openwork Jacobean top balustrade and 
then, re-erected, against the wall of the kitchen garden a 
major Elizabethan bay window from the house: five lights, 
one transom. It is followed by a four-centred door-head and 
another such bay window. £ of the house in the first trees 
beyond the lawn is the ICE HOUSE, not of architectural 
interest. Before reaching the stables from the N drive one 
passes through a simple GATEHOUSE, and to the E of the 
stables is a charming wrought-iron GATE, dating from 
c.I710-25. 

The N lodge is known as the ROUND TOWERS. It is indeed 
a gatehouse of rough red sandstone with round towers and 
four-centred archway. The lodges are cottagey. Similarly 
TOWER FARM, } m. W, is a combination of a round tower with 
domestic accommodation. 

TEMPLE House, + m. wNw. A pre-Reformation house with 
a square tower and gables. The windows are straight-headed 
with pointed lights and hood-moulds. (One two-light window 
is assigned to the CI5 or even CI4. MHLG) 
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ARDENCOTE HOUSE see CLAVERDON 
ARDENS GRAFTON see TEMPLE GRAFTON 


3040 ARLESCOTE MANOR HOUSE 
I} m. ENE of Radway 


A simple, but delightful late c17 house of brown stone, two- 
storeyed, with projecting two-bay wings and a hipped roof. 
The recessed three-bay centre still has mullioned and 
transomed windows, though symmetrically arranged: three— 
two-three lights, but the doorway has an open scrolly pedi- 
ment and the wings have sash windows. The two chimney- 
stacks are symmetrically placed on the roof. Front garden 
with two corner pavilions, an Elizabethan tradition (see e.g. 
Montacute). They are one-storeyed and have tiled ogee roofs. 

NADBURY CAMP, 4 m. SE and cut through by the B4086. 
The site, much damaged by ploughing, consists of a single 
bank and ditch enclosing 17 acres. The modern road (8 4086) 
runs along the line of the ditch on the N side, and the best 
preserved portion of the ramparts can be clearly seen to the s 
of the road at this point. 
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ST WILFRID. The nave Nw buttress is Norman. Dec w tower, 
Dec chancel, see the ogee-headed priest’s doorway and 
the window tracery including Kentish tracery. The nave 
S side has stepped ogee lights, i.e. a form if anything a little 
earlier than Dec. - STAINED GLASS. In a chancel N window 
early C14 parts. - MONUMENT. Recumbent Priest, two 
angels at his pillow; c.1350. The recess is over-restored. 

PITHEAD BATHS, Arley Colliery. 1940 by W. A. Woodland. In 
the cubic Dutch brick style introduced to the Miners’ 
Welfare buildings before the war by J. H. Forshaw. 


2040 ARMSCOTE 
1} m. Nw of Tredington 


MANOR Howse. Cotswold type. Mid c17. Front with two 
gabled wings. Mullioned windows. Much of all this is c20 
restoration. (A fireback has the date 1631, which need not 
refer to the building of the house. In one of the gables is a 
genuine priest hole. vcH) 
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(ARMSCOTE HousE. One room with a date 1606. Of the same 
type as the manor house. vcH, Worcs. 11, 1913) 

FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE. Probably a conversion of a house 
of c.1670 carried out in 1705. Plain, gabled structure. Original 
seating. 

ARROW oso 

St JAMES. The Norman s doorway is nearly all Victorian. 
Indeed the church was over-restored in 1865, when the N 
aisle and N chapel were built. Rich opening to the chapel from 
the chancel. The chancel itself is Dec, and so are two low 
tomb recesses now in the N aisle wall. The nave, judging by 
the renewed features, must have been late c13. The w tower 
was built in 1767. The quatrefoil window is convincingly c18, 
but the doorway and the bell-openings (cusped Y-tracery) 
may have suffered in 1865. — PULPIT. Mid C17, the panels 
with the familiar exclamation-mark decoration. - REREDOS. 
Alabaster, very 1870. -SCULPTURE. Fragment of a Crucifixus 
from the head of a churchyard cross. - FUNERAL HELM 
(chancel s). — PLATE. Chalice and Paten, 1708; Almsdish, 
1727. - MONUMENT. Sir George Francis Seymour + 1870 
(cf. Ragley Hall). By Count Gleichen, his son-in-law. Recum- 
bent effigy; white marble. 


ASHFURLONG HALL see SUTTON COLDFIELD, 
p. 429 
ASHORNE HILL HOUSE see NEWBOLD PACEY 
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ASSUMPTION OF OuR LADy. At the very end of the village, 
reached by a footpath and with glimpses down to the Avon 
embedded in trees and bushes. Norman nave and chancel, see 
the remains of the N doorway, two small nave windows, and 
one small chancel window. Immediately E of the N doorway 
an E.E. doorway with stiff-leaf capitals. Why? In the sz 
buttress of the nave remains of a Norman lintel with small 
saltire crosses. The w tower is Perp. The nave s side must be 
of c.1800. The chancel arch is Norman also, but very frag- 
mentarily preserved, and the blank chancel N and s arcading 
is so completely smothered in white paint that nobody can 
say now whether it is Norman or neo-Norman (cf. Stone- 
leigh). The nave roof is probably c16; rough, with tie-beams 
adorned with a boss each, kingposts, and queenposts. — 
PULPIT. Late C18. - BOX PEWS. — PAINTINGS. Two parts 
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of a Flemish triptych; c.1550. — PLATE. Splendid silver-gilt 
Set given by Alice, Duchess Dudley, in 1638 (cf. Kenilworth). 


ASTLEY 


ST Mary. An interesting story. What we see now, and what is 


indeed on a monumental scale, is in the first place the chancel 
of a collegiate church built in 1343 by Sir Thomas Astley of 
Astley Castle. The church had a nave and a central tower 
with a spire and transepts. This former chancel — now nave — 
has large three-light windows with flowing tracery of two 
patterns. What is r and 3 Ss is 2 N, what is r and 3 Nis 2S. 
A figured corbel table runs along N and s eaves. The chancel 
ended in an enormous later, i.e. Perp, E window of seven 
lights. But above this is a rose window of the type found e.g. 
in the tracery at Temple Balsall, i.e. rather archaic for 1343. 
Small doorways connected the chancel on the N side with the 
collegiate establishment. This grand building was neglected 
and. robbed after the Reformation until the tower fell c.1600. 
In 1607 Richard Chamberlaine decided to re-establish the 
church as a parish church, and it was he who built the present 
Ww tower and the present chancel. The w tower is a remarkably 
successful facsimile of a Perp tower, except that the distribu- 
tion of the windows strikes one as unusual. The chancel also 
has perfectly convincing Perp windows. Only the two windows 
with Y-tracery look 1800 rather than 1600, and that goes with 
the rather lean Gothick plaster ceiling of the chancel. To 
build the chancel the lower part of the Perp E window had to 
be demolished. The upper part is blocked. Only the open- 
work parapet of the chancel is evidently post-medieval. Inside, 
l. and r. of the C15 chancel window, are two canopied image 
niches, - PULPIT and LECTERN. Late C17 and finely carved. — 
STALLS. An important set of c.1400. The stalls themselves 
quite simple, no display of canopies and pinnacles: just 
cusped round arches carried by thin shafts with shaft-rings. 
But the backs have PAINTINGS of Apostles and Prophets, a 
remarkable set, typical of their date, even if terribly over- 
painted. The seats have MISERICORDS with foliage, the 
head of a lady, a dog, a-pig, etc. - PAINTING. Late C16 
Flemish triptych. - WALL PAINTINGS. Many inscription 
tablets on the walls, c.1600. - COMMUNION RAIL of wrought 
iron; c.I700. — STAINED GLASS. Original parts in two chancel 
windows, and also in nave window tops. — PLATE. Chalice, 
1694; two Patens, probably also 1694. - MONUMENTS. Brass 
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fragment of a woman of c.1400. The size of the fragment is 
29} in. — Three alabaster effigies put together as if they 
belonged together. They are Sir Edward Grey, Lord Ferrers, 
+ 1457, the wife of Edward Grey, Lord Lisle, + c.1483, and 
probably the wife of Thomas Grey, first Marquess of Dorset, 
Txes0530. 

ASTLEY CASTLE. Not much can now be made out of the archi- 
tectural history of this castle of the Greys, Lady Jane Grey’s 
family. In 1266 licence was obtained to crenellate at Astley. 
Perhaps parts of the curtain wail and gatehouse are as early 
as this. The house itself is a long rectangle, embattled, and 
with most of its features Elizabethan or later. In one room 
is a Jacobean chimneypicce. 


ASTON see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
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St JoHN BaprTistT. The w tower E.E. to the lancet stage, and 
above that Perp. Late c13 the fine chancel. The s windows 
with their three variations on cusped and enriched Y-tracery 
are delightful. The sEDILIA and PISCINA go well with them. 
One N window no doubt corresponds too (bar tracery). Only 
the chancel arch is not original. It dates from Butterfield’s 
restoration of c.1845-50. Of about the same time as the 
chancel or a little later the rough N arcade. A surprise is 
the Dec (though still ogeeless) large N window with the 
five-lobed motif in the head. It does not go with anything 
else in the church and may, as the VCH reports, come from 
another church. Equally surprising the w turret of the N 
aisle. What purpose can it have served (cf. Salford Priors) ? 
It has a small round window with a mouchette wheel, i.e. is 
Dec, as are also the aisle windows. — FONT. Octagonal, Perp, 
with quatrefoils. - FONT. C15, with one bearded head looking 
out from the underside. - PULPIT. Early C17; wood. —- 
REREDOS. With tracery panels, probably from the screen. — 
BENCH ENDS. Six with poppy-heads. - sCULPTURE. Frag- 
ment of a Nativity (N wall, outside), the Virgin in bed. What 
is the date? She is lying entirely recumbent. —- STAINED 
GLASS. Old fragments in the N aisle NE window. — Glass by 
Kempe in the £ and N aisle E windows, only the latter with his 
wheatsheaf, i.e. of 1900 or later. - (BELL. One early C15 beil, 
cast at Worcester.) - PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice and Paten; 
Chalice, Paten, and Flagon, 1846. 
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SCHOOL and MASTER’s Houwsg, s of the church. By Butter- 
field, c.1848. The school of stone with small lancets and big 
chimneys. Only the main part and the w wing are, in Mr Paul 
Thompson’s opinion, of that early date. 

GuILD Housz, N of the church in the main street. Early c16 © 
with overhang and closely set studs. 


ASTON HALL see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
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ST MARY. It is a curious sight to face the length of the church, 
which before demolitions had never had an open space 
broadside. The church consists of a large nave and aisles 
entirely of 1849 (by T. H. Wyatt & D. Brandon), an octagonal 
crossing tower, and a chancel of three bays. The history of the 
building explains the oddity. The chancel was once an inde- 
pendent chapel. This was taken over when, c.1375, an Austin 
Friary was founded here. The friars were building in 1383, 
as a legacy shows, and this probably meant the addition of 
a nave. The tower may have been in existence as a W tower 
before. In any case the friars’ tradition in England is a nave, 
then a cross-space in the middle of which stands a tower, 
often octagonal, and then a chancel. The interior is indeed of 
this type, even if Wyatt & Brandon may have interfered with 
it. What one sees now is the octagon with two-light bell- 
Openings each with a rose window over, and an open parapet 
with pinnacles, rather dwarfed by the nave roof. And inside, 
the border between nave and aisles and the cross-space is an 
arch from each of the aisles plus a tripartite arching from the 
nave. The middle arch corresponds to the base of the tower. 
So something of the sort may well have existed. In fact, a 
recess in the wall between cross-space and chancel is certainly 
original, and so is the whole of the chancel. The windows 
here are of a type which may well be Early Perp: three lights, 
the two 1]. and r. lancets, but the middle one taken up with 
straight mullions into the main arch. The large five-light E 
window is certainly Perp, but there also there are still Dec 
touches. The arch between tower and chancel is tall and 
entirely unmoulded. — FONT. Octagonal, Perp, with trefoil 
panels containing the Symbols of the Evangelists and the 
Instruments of the Passion. - STAINED GLASS. By Kempe, E 
c.1890, SE and NE 1899. — PLATE. Paten, Birmingham, 1849. 


ATHERSTONE Ph 


St BENEDICT, Owen Street. 1859-61 by C. A. Buckler.* 
Nothing special. 

ST SCHOLASTICA’S PRIORY, at the E end of the town. 1837-41 
by F. A. Hansom. Elizabethan style. Large extension, also by 
Hansom, in 1857-8. The refectory, the infirmary, and more by 
Edward }. Hansom, 1873. The chapel is of the 1857-8 cam- 
paign, but much of the residential part is still in the state of 
1837-41. 

(Former FRIENDS’ MEETING House, North Street, lying 
back, opposite the Regal Cinema.) 

The open space s of the church is, as has already been said, 
of recent creation. The streets which connect this enlarged 
Market Place with Watling Street, Atherstone’s long main 
street, rightly called Long Street, are Market Street and 
Church Street. Both have nice houses, in MARKET STREET 
e.g. No. 19 Georgian, Nos 15 and 17 timber-framed, and the 
Ex-Service Men’s Club Early Victorian with giant pilasters 
with incised ornament. In LONG STREET at once opposite 
(s) the RED LION, gabled, but with pretty tripartite Gothick 
windows with ogee arches in the centre. Then turn £, nearly 
straight but down and up. On the other (N) side the RURAL 
DISTRICT OFFICES, four bays, brick, with a doorway with 
broken pediment on Tuscan columns. After that the former 
CoRN EXCHANGE, 1854, indifferent Italianate. Opposite a 
larger house with a not contemporary date 1711 and the 
principal features rather 1775: tripartite ground-floor 
windows with thin columns and a doorway with a pediment on 
Adamish columns. At the corner of Ratcliffe Street the 
POLICE, five wide bays and a one-bay pediment, and the 
MIDLAND BANK, reticently classical and§ by Hansom, 1837. 
At the far end of Ratcliffe Street is NORTH STREET. At the 
corner RATCLIFFE HOUSE, three bays, rendered, and again 
with tripartite windows with thin columns. A little further on 
in North Street the INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, 1827, brick 
with arched windows and a doorway with a ribbed band round 
the arch resting on two Ionic columns zn antis. Back to Long 
Street and now the ALBERT HALL, 1876, just one triple bay 
and undistinguished beyond belief. Opposite the Con- 
SERVATIVE CLUB, late C17, with two projecting wings, 
quoins, and a hipped roof. Again on the other side Ather- 

* According to information kindly given me by Mr D.Evinson. 


+ This information also I owe to Mr Evinson. 
§ According to Mr Evinson. 
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stone’s stateliest house, Nos 132-4, stone, with two canted 
bay windows and in the centre a Venetian window with 
nicely carved details above the doorway. Back to the other 
side and the OLD SWAN, the best timber-framed house in the 
town, with close studding, and also some diagonal braces, an 
overhang, and on the ground floor two canted bay windows 
and an oriel. It is all c16 work. The end is another nice group 
of Georgian houses on both sides. On the s side HILTON 
HOUvsE again has tripartite windows with thin columns. 

The w extent of Long Street contains little of interest. The 
most remarkable house is certainly that on the s side, dated 
1875 and Gothic, with one short fat column between doorway 
and shop doorway carrying an oriel. 

OLDBURY CAMP, 2 m. S, just N of the village of Oldbury. A 
small rectangular hillfort of 7 acres marked by a single bank 
and ditch, the latter still 6 ft high in places but elsewhere, 
particularly on the sz, levelled by ploughing. The site is 
unexcavated but presumably Iron Age in date. 

ROUND BARROW, 4 m. sw of the former and just N of the road 
to Hartshill. The barrow is approximately 50 ft in diameter 
and 6 ft high. Access is difficult and the site is considerably 
overgrown. No trace of a ditch is visible. 


ATHERSTONE HILL FARMHOUSE see 
PRESTON-ON-STOUR 


2050 ATHERSTONE-ON-STOUR 


St MARY. 1876 by 7. Cotton. Rock-faced, with a sw porch 
tower, crowned by a spire. w rose window. — STAINED GLASS. 
The & window by Kempe, good and probably early. - PLATE. 
Elizabethan Chalice of unusual pattern; Paten, 1835. 

RECTORY. Early Georgian five-bay brick house of three storeys 
with segment-headed windows. Giant angle pilasters. Is the 
third floor a later addition ? It has its own rather awkward 
angle pilasters. 

ATHERSTONE HALL FARM, see Preston-on-Stour. 


090 ATTLEBOROUGH 


Hoty TRINITY. Built in 1841-2 and designed by T. L. 
Walker (GR). The church cost £2,629. Brick, with the usual 
lancets and closely set buttresses. Tall apse with lancets. sw 
tower with a later top and spire. Internally the charm of the 
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church is the tripartite arched, slightly stepped division w 
of the apse and its slender shafts. The w window echoes this 
by being of three stepped lancet lights shafted. The site of 
the church was given by the Earl of Harrowby, the church 
itself ‘by the principal landowners and inhabitants of the 
densely populated parish of Nuneaton’. 

In HIGHFIELD ROAD Nos 66-120 are a long terrace of weavers’ 
cottages, i.e. they are three-storeyed and have on the top 
floor more frequent (front) or larger (back) windows than 
the others. It is here that the looms stood. The front windows 
are faintly Gothic in shape (cf. Cash’s cottages at Radford, 
Coventry, p. 280). The terrace was originally called Albion 
Buildings, but what date ‘originally’ means has not been 
verified, Albion was popular in the early c19. 


AUSTREY 2000 


St NICHOLAS. Except for the tower, which is E.E., the church 
is early c14 and all of a piece to a degree exceptional in the 
county. The material is a light grey stone. The tower has 
typical late c13 windows, with pointed trefoiled lights and 
foiled circles over. The s window below the bell-openings 
is odd in that it has a transom and proper shafts instead 
of a mullion, one above, one below the transom. The arch 
towards the nave is very steep and triple-chamfered. The 
roof-line above it shows that the tower was indeed added 
to a church preceding the present one. This present one has 
in aisle and clerestory windows cusped lights, the cusping 
resulting in a peculiar drop shape. The aisle E windows are 
cusped intersected, but with ogee-headed lights. The chancel 
windows date from 1844-5 (Ewan Christian; Geometrical 
tracery). As one enters one finds oneself in a splendidly 
spacious interior with very tall four-bay arcades. The piers 
are quatrefoil with very thin shafts in the diagonals, the 
arches have two chamfers and sunk-quadrant mouldings. The 
chancel arch is the same, and the clerestory is not (as usual) an 
afterthought either. - LECTERN. A very heavy and heavily 
carved cube of the mid C19. - STAINED GLASS. In the s aisle 
SE window original bits. - PLATE. Silver-gilt Cup by John 
Rand and Cover, 1706. - MONUMENTS (Naisle). Three sons of 
Thomas Monck, last date of death 1705. The remarkable thing, 
especially for the early date, is the death’s head in the 
“predella’, composed with its wings completely asymmetrically 
and hence rather frighteningly alive. 
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VICARAGE, opposite the church. Brick, five bays, with a 
pretty (later) porch. 


4040 AVON DASSETT 


ST JOHN BAPTIST. 1868. In a well chosen position. Hornton 
stone. W tower with broach-spire. C13 details, i.e. plate as 
well as bar tracery. Inside, a Norman N arcade, enough to 
deceive anyone. But no, the architect carried his historicism 
that far.—- MONUMENT. Deacon. Slab of Forest marble. The 
figure is flatly carved and severely stylized. One hand is raised, 
the other lowered and holding a scroll. The arms keep 
immediately close to the sunk figure. The head under an 
arch on thin shafts; architectural features on the arch. 
All this one would call without hesitation C12. But at his 
feet are stiff-leaf foliage and a taut bird, impossible so 
early. So 1210 may be the most likely date. The slab is on a 
low chest, with just three short colonnettes. - STAINED 
GLASS. In the w window small fragments. 

RECTORY, S of the church. In the N wing facing E a C13 twin 
window, the arch and sub-arches with rolls. The shaft has 
a leaf capital which looks c.1200. The wing is buttressed. 

ST JOSEPH (R.C.). 1854, according to GR by Myers. But is 
he the architect ? He was Pugin’s builder. The church is 
E.E., with lancet windows and a poor Nw tower with spire. 
— STAINED GLASS. Much by Hardman (TR). 

To the r. St JOSEPH’s CONVENT, dated 1679. Doorway with 
typical oversized, lozenge-shaped hood-mould stops. Mul- 
lioned windows. 
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ST MICHAEL. Perp w tower paid for by Nicholas Brome, who 
died in 1517. A somewhat later inscription in the tower — 
somewhat later, because in Roman lettering — records that 
he ‘did new build the steeple in the reigne of King Henry the 
Seaventh’. The rest of the church also Perp, except for the 
early masonry of part of the nave. The chancel windows are 
of 1634, when, according to an inscription inside, the chancel 
was rebuilt. - 1634 is indeed also the date on the handsome 
and unusual SCREEN. The cross-members are reminiscent 
of the struts of contemporary timber-framed houses. — 
STAINED GLASS. The E window is called in the literature 
early C16, but there is very little of that date that would not 
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with some effort have to be picked out from extensive restora- 
tion. — (ORGAN. In 1965 a Sarah Green organ dated 1797 was 
given to the church.) — PLATE. Chalice by Thomas Farrer of 
1723. - MONUMENT. Sir Edward Ferrers + 1564 and wife. - 
Tomb-chest with richly cusped quatrefoils containing shields. 
Recess with cresting. No effigies, and not a touch of the 
Renaissance. 
BADDESLEY CLINTON HALL. As you approach Baddesley 22 
| Clinton Hall, it stands before you as the perfect late medieval 
manor house. The entrance side of grey stone, the small 
| ereeper-clad Queen Anne brick bridge across the moat, the 
gateway with a porch, higher than the roof and embattled — it 
could not be better. This side of the house, the N side, is of the 
mid or later C15, part of the work of John Brome and his son 
Nicholas. From Nicholas’s daughter it went to her husband, 
Sir Edward Ferrers, in 1517, and it remained Ferrers in direct 
descent to 1884. The N range is C15 work in its details, as 
far as two windows to the r. of the gateway and their arched 
lights are concerned, and the gateway and porch itself with 
its diagonal buttresses, arrow-slits, and arched lights in 
the side openings (but not the battlements, which are Vic- 
torian). The entrance to the porch has a four-centred arch 
set in a larger blank basket arch. But the great transomed 
six-light window above is an Elizabethan alteration. This 
and the other work of the late c16 and early c17 was under- 
taken for Henry Ferrers, the antiquarian, who provided 
Dugdale with much material and died in 1633. The windows 
to the 1. of the gateway are Elizabethan and c18 replacements. 
Handsome tall chimneys, star-shaped in plan.* Through the 
archway one enters an inner courtyard, not too big, quite 
intimate and informal — informal in so far as there is no 
Ww range, although one existed originally, so that one sees 
the moat, and in so far as the s range had set in its front late 
in the crg a thickening, useful for communication and with 
a porch and a timber-framed gable. This motif was taken 
up from the gable in the N range above the gateway, facing 
towards the court, and the smaller and prettier Elizabethan 
gables of the c15 E range. The E range now contains the hall, 
and may always have done so, but the original distribution of 
rooms is not clear. To the moat the E range presents an even, 
though nicely irregularly windowed brick front of Queen 
Anne date — a surprise and a happy one. The quality of the 
* The Door is of 1459 and cost 14s. 9d. 
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brickwork is very high.* What is original of the s range, i.e. 
the s halves of the E and w side and the whole s side, is c15 
stonework with original windows of the same type as on the 
N front. Pretty, low, late C17 projection into the moat, 
asymmetrically placed. The se corner has a slightly projecting 
tower, also of the C15. But the wall immediately to its w is so 
much thicker and the windows so characteristically different 
in detail that there must be earlier work here, probably of 
the c14. The one arrow-slit is of the same shape as those in the 
gateway. 

The hall in the E range has moulded c15 beams and a 
large, ornate Elizabethan stone chimneypiece, originally 
in the room above the gateway. The pillars 1. and r. of the 
opening are of the most fanciful type, reminiscent of Dietter- 
lin; above them are termini atlantes. Several wooden 
chimneypieces of the same date and of the early C17 are in 
other rooms. The one in the library is dated 1634. The hall 
ceiling has some exposed moulded beams, found only in 
the mid c20. There is heraldic STAINED GLASS in the 
windows here and in other rooms. The earliest date is 1560, 
but there is much earlier glass as well. Inthe s range onthe 
ground floor is another room with moulded beams. On the 
upper floor, also in the s range, is the domestic chapel, made in 

' 1634. In it BRASS of a Lady, c.1520, 154 in. long; detached. | 
The chapel E wall seems to have been originally a screen with 
plain muntins, i.e. late c15 or early C16. Close to the chapel 
is also a fragment of timber with two immediately adjoining 
small doorways, perhaps originally leading from the screens 
passage to kitchen and pantry. 

The STABLES are of brick and probably c17 work. Next to 
them c18 garden WALLS. 
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CHURCH. 1848 by Henry Clutton (see Merevale Hall). But 
what is his, the nave or the chancel ? They do not look the 
same man’s or the same generation’s work. The nave has thin 
windows, no aisles, and still the proportions of the Com- 
missioners’ churches, and the chancel:is almost High Victor- 
ian, with the tricky handling of the arch and screen off the 
chancel and of other details. - PLATE. Chalice, 1718. 

In CHURCH Row, just 1. of the Church House Inn, a re-used 


* The staircase window is mid ¢20. 
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Norman arch with zigzag from the original church. Also 
behind the inn two built-in fragments from the same church. 


BAGINTON 3070 


St JOHN BAPTIST. Red sandstone. The strange thing about 
the church is the stone bell-turret over the junction between 
nave and chancel. It is corbelled out below and square and 
then pulled in to make an octagonal top stage with short 
spire. The consequence inside the church will be seen 
presently. First the rest of the exterior. The chancel is 
Norman, see the one SE nook-shaft. Otherwise the lancet 
window and the priest’s doorway point to the c13. Of the 
C13 also are the small N aisle lancet windows. Other features 
are of c.1300, e.g. the nave s doorway and the re-set head 
of a Ss aisle window, now on the N side. The N aisle w window 
is of one light and Dec (ogee head). Internally there is 
first the puzzle of the chancel arch, but there is a second 
puzzle as well. The church has a narrow inner and a wider 
outer aisle. The inner arcade with round piers and round 
abaci is early C13, the outer with piers of four chamfered 
shafts may be Dec. What must have happened is that the 
narrow aisle including the small lancets was, when the time 
came, not widened as usual, but given a second arcade. In 
the N wall a plain tomb recess. Now the chancel arch. It is 
in fact three narrow arches so deep that there are w as well 
as E arches, the former higher than the latter. The whole 
arrangement is of course conditioned by the bell-turret, 
which needed that depth of support and may have called for 
the side arches as well. The latter were probably originally 
not open to the ground but held side altars and had screen 
walls. The idea may have developed from the masons being 
impressed by friars’ churches (cf. e.g. Atherstone). All this 
is not a complete explanation, but it suggests one. Finally: 
what is the date ? It could be cr4, it could be C15. — PANEL- 
LING in the chancel; 1723. - COMMUNION RAIL. Probably 
of the same date. - PULPIT, BOX PEWS, and WEST GALLERY, 
late Cr8. — SCREEN in front of the Repositorium Brom- 
leighorum, i.e. the Bromley family vault, dated 1677 and still 
essentially Jacobean. — PAINTING. In the chancel arches, 
C14 or C15, with rosettes, flowers, etc. - STAINED GLASS. 
In the N aisle E window fragments. - PLATE. Silver-gilt Paten 
on foot and Almsdish by W. Fawdery, 1698; Chalice, Paten, 
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and two Flagons, all silver-gilt, 1729. - MONUMENTS. Sir 
William Bagot + 1407 and wife. Large and very accomplished 
brasses, the figures 4 ft 94 in. long. - Mrs Campion } 1632. 
Remarkably classical for its date. No trace of the Jacobean 
style. Two black columns, open scrolly pediment, statuettes 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity at the top, a cherub’s face in a 
roundel at the foot. - Mrs Bromley + 1742. Big tablet with 
bust in a circular recess at the top. — Bromley family, 1813. 
By Flaxman. Large, white, seated, amply draped female in 
profile; very dull. 

BAGINTON CASTLE. Of the Bagots. Earthworks E of the church 
and, overgrown and half-buried, the basement of a rect- 
angular building probably of the late c14. Oblong, with the 
responds of rib-vaults and a projecting spiral staircase. The 
house was probably of the North Country type which one 
calls tower-houses. 

(DOVECOTE. Square with pyramid roof. Arched doorway 
with shell-headed niches 1. and r. NBR) 


BALSALL COMMON see TEMPLE BALSALL 
BALSALL HEATH see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
BALSALL STREET see TEMPLE BALSALL 
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ST MarTIN. The oldest parts appear late C12 and early c13. 
Can they be accepted as belonging to the same build ? The N 
arcade of three bays, one would think, must be of the late c12. 
Round piers, with one moulded, one trumpet-scallop capital. 
The w respond has a corbel held up by a hand. When was that 
done ? When the Nw tower was being built ? Or when the N 
aisle windows (mullion and transom crosses) were put in, in 
the C17, probably in 1631 (inscription on one pier)? The 
arcade has double-chamfered pointed arches. The s doorway 
and the priest’s doorway both look early c13. The arch of the 
Ss doorway is amply moulded. The priest’s doorway is simple, 
and the chancel has a N lancet as well. The chancel arch on 

: the other hand has a trumpet capital and one with a little 
nailhead. In the c14 the s aisle was built, & of the early door- 
way and cutting into it.* Its arcade has piers and arches of 
two continuous chamfers. C14 also the leaning NW tower. 


* One capital then removed became a corbel for the s aisle roof. 
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The bell-openings are Perp, but their shafts and those of the 
windows below must be re-used C13 material. (Inside the 
tower on the first and second floors C15 priest’s chambers. 
The lower chamber has a blocked doorway, an AUMBRY, and 
a fireplace, the upper chamber, accessible from the lower by a 
spiral staircase, also a fireplace and in addition two recesses. 
VCH) Perp nave clerestory. - FONT. Octagonal, C14 or CI5: 
with cusped panels and a tracery-panelled stem. — PLATE. 
Chalice and Paten, Elizabethan; Chalice and Paten, 1825. — 
MONUMENTS. Brass to Hugh Humphray M.A., f 1530 (13 in.). 
— Incised slab to a layman, c.1500 or later. — William Willing- 
ton + 1555 and wife. Alabaster. Free-standing, high tomb- 
chest. Thin, spiral-fluted angle colonnettes. Shields and 
stiffly standing figures against the chest. The effigies recum- 
bent and praying. His hands rest on a tiny prayer-book. 

MANOR Howusze. William Sheldon started his tapestry weaving 
here in 1560. But the present manor house, only three bays 
wide, with a symmetrical front of transomed windows, 2, 4, 2 
lights, must be C17 and is probably mid c17. 
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St PETER. Perp w tower. The rest 1844 by R. C. Hussey (GR), 
paid for by Miss Ryland (see Sherbourne). Quite big, but not 
in any way showy. Hussey was a serious, quiet man. — 
STAINED GLASS. E window, by Holland of Warwick, 1845, 
pretty bad. - MONUMENTS. Totally defaced c14 female 
effigy. -— Thomas Dugard + 1683. Uncommonly excellent 
tablet, the details of the open scrolly pediment very progressive 
indeed. At the foot a putto head. — John Mills, rector, + 1791. 
Tablet with a small urn in front of an obelisk. - Then the urns 
go independent: Mrs Cattell, daughter of Mills, ¢ 1795 by 
King & Son of London, Mrs John Mills + 1807, also by King, 
William Mills + 1820 by Henry Westmacott, Charles Mills 
T 1826, Mrs Charles Mills, 1844 by #. Browne — all these with 
a big urn, draped or undraped, on a pedestal. 

BARFORD HousgE, + m. sw. Quite an impressive Regency 
house, white, of nine bays, with, in the centre, four attached 
giant unfluted Ionic columns, then giant angle pilasters, and 
then end bays, slightly lower and slightly more decorated. 

In the street towards the church several nice houses. First the 
corner house at the start, late C17 or c.1700, five by four bays, 
brick, with a hipped roof and a later porch. Just N of the 
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church another early c19 house of brick, three bays. A fine 
cedar tree in front. 


BARNACLE HALL see SHILTON 
BARNMOOR WOOD see CLAVERDON 
BARRAS HEATH see COVENTRY, STOKE, p. 281 
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ST SWITHIN. 1721. Small, brick, with stone quoins. w tower 
with parapet. Partly alas victorianized in 1899. The chancel 
arch is pure High Victorian, i.e. thirty years out of date. — 
COMMUNION RAIL. Probably c.1721. Still with twisted 
balusters. - PLATE. Chalice, Elizabethan; Flagon, Birming- 
ham, 1777; Chalice, 1817; Chalice by Matthew Boulton, 1817. 

Three interesting houses all 1 to 1} m. NW. WHARLEY HALL 
and EASTcOTE House are both dated 1669, and indeed 
sister-houses. The characteristic feature is the use of pilaster 
strips at the angles and to flank the windows. Wharley Hall 
also has brick pediments to the ground-floor windows. 

EASTCOTE HALL, though much enlarged and modernized, has 
in its centre a C15 hall with a spere-truss to the screens 
passage. 

BLYTHE HOUuvSE, # m. £. Dated 1829, yet Tudor in character, 
and early for that. Two high storeys, whitewashed, straight- 
headed windows with hood-moulds and close and pretty 
glazing bars. 


BARTLEY GREEN see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
BARTON see BIDFORD-ON-AVON 
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ST LAWRENCE. There was probably an Anglo-Danish church 
here; for one chancel N window has a re-modelled head of the 
early CII with loose interlace and a serpent. Then followed a 
Late Norman church, and of this substantial parts remain: the 
nave W window in its deep reveal, the chancel arch with 
semicircular responds carrying trumpet-scalloped capitals,* 
and the (re-set ?) internal zigzag arch of the window with 


* To the E a start was made on carving the arch. Only one scroll and a pig 
were done. 
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the Anglo-Danish head outside. The simple s doorway with 
its edge roll and its plainer blocked N counterpart are prob- 
ably a little later. Of the same time the small, unbuttressed w 
tower. Its top stage is early C14 and has a saddleback roof. 
Early c14 also the chancel E window (ballflower decoration). 
One big straight-headed Perp N window in the nave. — FONT. 
C15, with flowers in pointed quatrefoils. - STAINED GLASS. 
In the chancel N windows bits of early c14 glass. The falcons 
in the Perp nave N window in yellow line are C15. — PLATE. 
Parcel-gilt Cup, North German or Scandinavian, late c16; 
large Chalice, Paten, and Flagon, 1637; Cup given in 1670. — 
MONUMENT. Brass to Edmund Bury + 1559, 224 in. figure 
(chancel floor). 

BARTON HOUSE. Early c17, of Cotswold type. H-plan, but with 
a treatment of the centre which is certainly not original. 
In the re-entrant angles are two porch towers, and they are 
connected by a big round arch under which is the (undoubted- 
ly Victorian) hall window. But is the big arch C17 work? The 
two porches, or at least one, may well be, and the other would 
then have contained the hall bay window. Inside in the 1. wing 
the staircase with square balusters. (Also in the 1. wing the Oak 
Room with highly unusual panelling. vcH) In the r. wing a 
room with a minor stucco ceiling. 

Opposite the entrance to the drive of the manor house is a small 
green and on it a WELL-HOUSE, said to date from 1874, but 
of a late c17 or early C18 type. Three columns carry a stone 
dome and inside stands an urn. Is 1874 perhaps the date of 
re-erection ? 

BAXTERLEY 2090 


CHURCH. C17 w front with round-headed windows and a bell- 
turret. Nave of c.1875 by Paull & Bickerdike. Chancel of 
c.1200, see the slit windows, the very narrow priest’s doorway 
to the N with nailhead decoration, and the chancel arch with 
fluted, not scalloped responds. In the s aisle a tomb recess. — 
CROZIER HEAD, found in 1958. Of wood, c.1200, with leaves ¢a 
and a dragon head, a rare survival. - PLATE. Paten, 1716; 
Chalice by John Fawdery, 17193 Chalice, 1753. 
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ST MARY. 1961-2 by N. Hawkes. Old masonry was used and a 
Norman N doorway opened up. Stone, brick w tower with 
transverse pyramid roof. Nave and chancel in one. 
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AQUEDUCT of the Stratford Canal, 14 m. w. Thirteen big 
tapering brick piers, the waterway in a straight channel on 
them; no arches. The aqueduct was built in 1813. 


1060 BEAUDESERT 
4m. E of Henley-in-Arden 


ST NICHOLAS, about 100 yds E of Henley church. A church 
with several unsolved architectural problems, unsolved also 
by the vcH. It is a Norman church basically, on a considerable 
scale. The chancel is completely Norman, with two large 
N windows and an E window shafted outside and inside and 
moreover with an arch outside the zigzag of which stands at 
r. angles to the wall — usually a sign of Late Norman date. Yet 
the interior is so sturdy in its proportions that one would like 
to be allowed an earlier date. The chancel is fully and impres- 
sively rib-vaulted. These two bays of vaults are of 1865 (by 
Thomas Garner), but the — incidentally unbonded-in — wall 
piers and corbels call for them, even if the elementary shapes 
of the ribs may have no authority. The chancel arch is very 
sturdy too, and very richly arched, and, although much 
restored, sufficiently reliable. Here also the zigzag is partly at 
r. angles. The same is true of the (even more restored) s 
doorway arch. The N doorway is perfectly plain and, as we 
shall see, re-set. But the s deorway belongs to a Norman wall 
which originally went a little further w than now and was 
higher than now, as is proved by one window high up in the 
wall, w of the doorway. So that was the Norman church. 
But the N wall, though it has the other Norman doorway and 
is of the same masonry as the s wall, cannot be 77 situ; for it 
cuts into the chancel arch. In 1865 the chancel arch was 
fully exposed by a quite successful imitation: a Dec half-arch. 
So why was this wall shifted, and shifted to a position inside 
the former wall? The vcuH supports a post-Reformation date 
for the incomprehensible action. Unsafe ground ? One looks 
for such a solution, because — second problem — the Perp w 
tower stands out of axis with either the preserved Norman 
nave or even the narrower present nave. Why a tower only 
half the size it ought to have had ? Parsimony or, once again, 
unsafe ground ? Further corroboration of such a suggestion 
is the big N buttress provided later for the tower. - BENCH 
ENDS. Simple, Perp, with arms. - (BELLS. Two with Lom- 
bardic inscriptions, c.1350.) - STAINED GLASS. E window by 
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Holland, probably c.1865. — Most of the others by Morris & 
Co., 1864-5.* — PLATE. Chalice and two Patens, Sheffield, 
1838. 

MOTTE AND BAILEY CASTLE, SE of the church on a hill. The - 
castle belonged to the de Montforts. At the & end of the en- 
closed area bumps seem to indicate masonry towers. This 
probably belongs to a C13 modernization of the late c11 
earthworks. 


BEAUSALE see WROXALL 


BEDWORTH 3080 


A depressing small town. The church, though neutral, is 
architecturally too good and too solid for it. 


ALL SAINTS. By Bodley & Garner, 1888-90, except for the grey 
Perp w tower. Bodley & Garner’s work is of substantial 
Runcorn red-sandstone ashlar. Nave and aisles, chancel, s 
chancel chapel, and vestries. All Perp. -STAINED GLASS. The 
Crucifixion and largish individual figures from the Old and | 
New Testaments, on brown branches. Good. -— PLATE. 
Chalice and Paten, 1733; Almsdish, 1827. 

To the N of the church the CHAMBERLAINE ALMSHOUSES, 
said to have been built in 1840, but looking decidedly later. 
Large, three sides of a lawn. Red brick, Tudor, with cloister 
walks, the chapel in the middle of the recessed front, with a 
turret. 

In MiLut STREET two terraces, four units each, of weavers’ 
houses, with the typical large top-floor windows. 


BELL GREEN see COVENTRY, p. 276 


BENTLEY 20909 
2 m. Sw of Atherstone 


ST JOHN. 1837. Brick, with a w tower, lancets, and a short 
chancel. Humble interior. 

CHAPEL, I m. S. Just one pathetic E wall in a field. It has a 
straight-headed Perp two-light window with former panel 
tracery. 


* The date was given me by Mr A. C. Sewter. 
+ However in Burke’s Seats, i.e. in 1853, the Almshouses are called red 
brick and Tudor style. 
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4aST JOHN BaprTistT. Berkswell is easily the most interesting 


4b 


Norman village church in Warwickshire. Its chancel is 
complete, it has a crypt underneath, the w extension of 
the crypt is one of the riddles of the county’s architecture, 
and there is more Norman work further E. First the chancel, 
red sandstone in very careful ashlar sizes, with semicircular 
buttresses, meeting very close to the angles, and with corbel- 
table and shafted windows, culminating in three of equal size 
distributed over the £ wall and followed upward by two small 
windows and a round one near the top of the gables. The 
capitals of the window shafts include waterleaf; so that means 
1170-80 or so. Inside, the E windows are also shafted. The 
capitals have ribbed stylized leaves. Heads as hood-mould 
stops. The chancel arch has strong responds with many- 
scalloped capitals and a single-step arch. Now the crypt 
underneath. It is in two parts. The E part, reached and left 
originally by small N and s stairs, has two big rib-vaulted bays, 
the vaults on short wall-shafts. The capitals are scalloped 
again, waterleaf also occurs again, and the ribs have a slight ° 
chamfer, another late c12 sign. The crypt has small windows 
to the outside. The w continuation is a complete surprise, and 
indeed unique. It is an octagon, wider than the rest of the 
crypt. As the straight joints prove, it was built separately — no- 
one can say whether before or after. Rib-profiles and capitals 
are in no way different. To comment on this strange piece, it 
is advisable to surface again. The nave has a Norman N 
arcade with round pier, square, scalloped capital, and single- 
step arches, i.e. just later than the chancel arch, but the 
arcade stops short of the area of the octagon, and here there 
is a later wide arch, as if to lead to a former transept. The s 
arcade is of three normal bays, with normal elements, and 
probably of c.1300. There is indeed a window of that date 
(intersecting tracery) in the s aisle. It must be added — to 
complete the description of the church — that the N aisle 
windows are Perp, the clerestory windows probably post- 
medieval, the w tower unbuttressed and yet called late c15 
by the vcu, and that the s entry into the church is at least as 
enjoyable (if not as exciting) as the Norman work. There is 
indeed a Norman doorway with one order of columns, but a 
delightful timber porch cuts into it. It is a two-storeyed 
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porch, and the upper storey is reached by an outer stair. This 
upper storey is jettied and has closely set studding and a gable 
just like a cottage. To return now once more to the octagon. 
Can it have been built below a Late Anglo-Saxon E octagon 
such as that of St Augustine Canterbury, and then at once con- 
tinued under a newly provided normal chancel ? - SCREENS. 
Pretty, Perp, of one-light divisions. - SOUTH GALLERY; still 
preserved, a rare survival. - BOX PEWS. Some at the back. — 
MONUMENTS. Lady Eardley, by John Bacon, 1795. Excellently 46a 
carved large putto holding an inscription plaque. An urn 
above. — Mrs Eardley Eardley Wilmot + 1818, aged 29. By sz 
Westmacott. Two embracing angels, their wings symmetrically 
spread, an engaging composition, though more sentimental 
than one expects Westmacott to be in 1818. L. and r. of the 
inscription identical vignettes of a sickle and a rose. - CROSS 
in the churchyard. 1850, but on a high medieval base of six 
steps. 

BERKS WELL, just SE of the church. A stone-walled tank, 16 ft 
square. Was it for immersion baptisms ? 

OLD REcTORY, S of the church. Late c17, still with two big 
shaped gables. Brick and stone dressings. Quoins. Moulded 
window surrounds. 

On the tidy little Green the village sTocKs, and the rather dul! 
ALMSHOUSES of 1853. 

(RAM HALL, 4 m. ssz. Stone house of c.1600 with mullioned 
two-light windows, enriched chimneypieces, and an original 
staircase. VCH and MHLG) 


BERRY HALL see SOLIHULL 
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St PETER. The w part of the N aisle wall shows Norman 
masonry, and the church has indeed a Norman nN arcade, no 
later than c.1150. Sturdy round piers, scalloped capitals, with a 
little decoration, square abaci, totally unmoulded arches. 
Responds of the simplest possible form. But can a Norman 
aisle have been that wide ? It is more likely that the aisle space 
was the Norman nave, that a narrow s aisle was added, and 
that later this aisle became the nave. The billet hood-mould 
inside the s doorway is re-set anyway. Perp w tower with 
recessed spire. Perp s nave windows. Perp N aisle windows. 
Perp N arcade E arch. Perp arch from chancel to N chapel, 


‘92 
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wide, with a hood-mould on monsters. The chancel is largely 
of 1887. It represents the early C14, probably correctly. 
Inside, at the E end of the N aisle, is a very interesting 
SCREEN, evidently not in its original position. It is Perp 
and consists of a doorway, a niche with canopy on its l., 
some space just with the cresting continued, another such 
niche, and nothing else. But at the w end of the aisle is a 
useless Perp w doorway, the companion piece to that of the 
screen, and as the addition of the length of this doorway 
to the screen gives the width of the chancel, it is very probable 
that the whole was a screen behind the altar giving access 
to an E vestry or E relic chamber such as they are known e.g. 
at Blakeney and Great Yarmouth in Norfolk. -COMMUNION 
RAIL. Late C17. - STAINED GLASS. The E window looks 
Hardman. 


BIDFORD-ON-AVON 


ST LAuRENCE. The churchyard stretches down to the river. 


The church is a surprise and remains one. On approaching, 
the w tower is clearly medieval, but the projecting battlements 
look early c19. The chancel may be medieval, but is quite evi- 
dently victorianized. It was indeed treated in 1886-9. The 
nave and aisles have three-bay arcades of columns, or rather 
round piers, neither as strong in girth as to be Norman, nor 
as slender as E.E. ones. The capitals look — but only at first 
sight — a little E.E., and the arches are round. Moreover 
the aisles have four windows each, and they are of three 
lights, straight-headed, and with the arched lights of Henry 
VIII. They are arranged exactly symmetrically with the 
centres of the three-bay arcades — like one hand doing common 
time and the other triplets. What does all this add up to? 
C17 semi-classical, semi-Gothic? The answer is 1835, and 
the architect was Joseph Lattimore of Stratford. - STAINED 
GLASS. In the chancel N, by Capronnier, 1885; terrible. — 
PLATE. Gilt Set of 1663, the chalice (by C. S.) richly em- 
bossed with flowers, angels, etc., the paten a deep bowl on a 
knob foot. Given by Alice Duchess Dudley. — (CONSTABLE’S 
MACE. Probably Elizabethan. Gilt brass with Tudor emblems.) 
— MONUMENT. Lady Skipwith + 1655. Frontal bust in a 
roundel. 


At the corner of Church Street and the main street the former 


FALCON INN, a stately though irregular stone house, of 
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coursed odlite and lias. Mullioned and mullioned-and- 
transomed windows. Round the corner a timber-framed part 
with gable and decorative lozenge patterns. The main street is 
that of a little town, not a village. The houses line the street ~ 
with few breaks. 

BIDFORD BRIDGE. C15; irregular arches, some medieval. 
Cutwaters. 

(PARK HALL. 1875, but on older, brick-vaulted cellars.) 

At BARTON, 3 m. SE, several lias houses with mullioned 
windows, e.g. the Manor House of 1663. 

BROOM CoOuRT, I m. Nw, preserves a Jacobean portal with 
Tuscan columns and not quite round arch. 

BrRooM HALL, 4 m. NE of the former, is timber-framed on a 
stone ground floor with closely set studs. It is of the c15 
and/or c16. (The sw part is C17, the sE part ‘modern’. 
VCH) 
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ALL SAINTS. Small, of 1692. But is the unexpected apse sign 
of a preceding Norman apse ? (Medieval also the blocked N 
doorway and perhaps traces of C12 masonry and windows. 
vcH) Medieval materials re-used in the chancel arch too. The 
late C17 windows are at once recognizable. To the s a chapel- 
like family pew with an oculus window and a fireplace. — 
(SCULPTURE. In the w wall a re-set relief of Christ, c12, 
probably from a Harrowing of Hell. vcH) — PLATE. Paten, 
1636; Chalice, 1657. 

BILLESLEY HALL. Of lias, built c.1610-20 for Sir Robert Lee, 
son of a London merchant. The principal front is turned to 
the s. Four dormer gables, under the second from the r. the 
porch. Six-light mullioned and transomed windows. Actually 
the |. gable and the window to its r. are a Victorian adjustment 
of a late C18 extension. Behind the Jacobean range is an 
extension, only one room wide and deep, also with six- 
light windows, The extension is by Detmar Blow. Internally 
also much was remodelled. The gallery of the Galleried Hall 
e.g. is not old, though the heavily carved chimneypiece is. On 
the upper floor are two rooms which also have Jacobean 
chimneypieces. Close to one of them was a priest-hole. 

MOUND, at the junction of the road to Aston Cantlow and the 
lane from Wilmcote. The mound is some 70 ft in diameter 
and 10 ft high. Excavation in the crg failed to produce any 
finds other than the skeleton of a horse. 
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BILLESLEY COMMON see BIRMINGHAM 
SUBURBS, YARDLEY WOOD, p. 214 


BILTON 


St Mark. Red sandstone, all Dec, but much of Bodley’s 


restoration of 1873. He added the N arcade and aisle, nicely 
Perp, and this has recently been repeated, when a s aisle was 
built. But the bold flowing and reticulated tracery of the 
aisle windows is basically original. The tower with recessed 
spire has Dec details too, including the arch to the nave 
with three continuous chamfers. Dec also the chancel windows 
and the large, ogee-headed EASTER SEPULCHRE. This has 
a cusped and subcusped arch with leafy spandrels and 
crockets along the outside of the arch. SEDILIA and PISCINA 
only partly old. Typically Bodley is the chancel stencilling 
and the painting of the chancel roof. - FONT. C14 ? Octagonal, 
with two flatly carved patterns repeating. - STALLS. Good 
Victorian work. - ORGAN CASE. From St John’s College 
Chapel Cambridge, 1635. The pinnacles are specially typical 
of the date. - COMMUNION RAIL. Late C17; from Great 
St Mary at Cambridge. - CHANDELIERS. Pair of brass 
chandeliers; from *s Hertogenbosch. — STAINED GLASS. 
Much original glass in fragments in the chancel N window. 
More in the N aisle E window. — PLATE. Chalice, two Patens, 
and Flagon, 1826. ; 


SACRED HEART (R.C.). By E. Bower Norris, 1959. 
BILTON HALL, N of the church. Built by Edward Boughton of 


Lawford (cf. Newbold), i.e. early c17. Brick, with mullioned 
and transomed windows and a porch the whole height. On the 
porch the date 1623. On the garden side the front is length- 
ened by a range of the early c18, brick, with flat quoins. 
Of the same date the staircase with two gauges of twisted 
balusters to each tread and carved tread-ends. Addison 
bought the estate in 1711. The old part was altered towards 
the garden, it seems, in the 1830s. 


LONG BARN, wW of the church. A timber-framed house of 


c.1600, perhaps originally a barn. 


BILTON GRANGE, see below. 


BILTON GRANGE 
4m. NE of Dunchurch 


The house was built by Pugin in 1841-6 for Capt. J. H. Wash- 


ington-Hibbert, brother-in-law of the Earl of Shrewsbury. It 
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received divers additions after it had become a school. Red 
brick with black brick initials and patterns. Gothic windows 
and dormers. The chapel was built for the school in 1889 as 
ar. wing on the entrance side, and the 1. wing also, which is 
dated 1891. Pugin’s house then was the middle part with the 
grand entrance tower with its stepped pyramid roof, the 
great hall between this middle part and the chapel, and the 
wing projecting on the garden side and containing a long 
gallery (100 ft long, says Burke) and two large rooms. The 
wing has four even gables and four even canted bay windows 
below them. The wing at r. angles to it and to the tower is 
also Pugin’s in the part nearest to the centre. Inside, several 
excellent Pugin chimneypieces. Fine patterned heraldic floor 
in the entrance hall. In front of the bays of the garden wing a 
terrace with a balustrade inscribed in openwork black-letter. 
The hall roof has curved principals and Y-shaped rafters. 
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St BARTHOLOMEW. Built in 1771-3 by Lord Craven of 
Combe Abbey. A small church, faced with ashlar. The main 
entrance is from the w: Tuscan columns 77 antis, arched 
windows I. and r., and an octagonal bell-turret with cupola. 
The sides have arched windows too, and the E end is a low 
apse. To the N a family chapel with a vestibule which has its 
own N doorway, also with Tuscan columns. The interior has a 
segmental plaster vault, as has the family chapel. The chapel 
is separated from the church by a small but lavish alabaster 
screen. The chancel arch has marble columns with Adamish 45b 
capitals. But most Adamish of all is the very sparing stucco 
decoration with medallions taken time and again from the same 
moulds. Lord Torrington, never a kind critic, called it in 
1785 ‘in the ballroom taste’. - The ALTAR is like a side- 
table, on two legs and with a shaped front. - COMMUNION 
RAIL of wrought iron and WEST GALLERY also original. — 
STAINED GLASS. The E window by William Peckitt of York: 
the Virgin with child and angels, typical of the enamelled glass 
of the later C18. — PLATE. Silver-gilt Set of 1772, also in the 
Adam style. Made by Francois Butty and Nicholas Dumée. 

BINLEY PARK SCHOOL (comprehensive). 1957-9, by Arthur 
Ling, then Coventry City Architect. The typical Coventry 
grouping of blocks, two to four storeys high, the expression 
of the Coventry system of ‘houses’. Steel frame and concrete 
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slabs. Among the facing materials here is the tiling of walls. 
Excellent landscaping, as is also typical of Mr Ling’s depart- 
ment, 

roso BINTON 


ST PETER. 1875-6 by Preedy. Lias and brown stone. Sw porch 
tower. Lancets and bar tracery. - FONT COVER. Jacobean, of 
ogee ribs, diamond studded (cf. Idlicote). At the top an 
urn. — CHEST. Dug-out type, 8 ft 2 in. long. -STAINED GLASS. 
The w window by Kempe is dedicated to Scott’s polar tragedy. 
Scott was married to the rector’s daughter. - PLATE. Eliza- 
bethan Chalice and Paten; Silver-gilt Flagon in its leather- 
covered wood and papier-maché case, 1683; Salver, 1735. 


BIRCHFIELD see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
HANDSWORTH, p. 182 
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St LEONARD. A Georgian front with four Doric pilasters and 
pediment and an octagonal cupola. In the front just a doorway 
and two windows. Then, in 1873, the Victorians got going 
and, being so sure of the rightness of their convictions, 
raised the roof, dwarfed the facade, altered the windows, and 
added a full-blown Gothic polygonal apse, thickly shafted, 
and vaulted. - FONT. Of stone, with a baluster stem. — 
PULPIT. C18, With pretty marquetry. - BOX PEWS. —(PLATE. 
Chalice, mid C17.) 

BIRDINGBURY HALL. Large, symmetrical, essentially neo- 
Jacobean mansion. (Inside a staircase of c.1630 with a thick 
openwork balustrade; NBR. Also a Georgian staircase said to 
come from Kenilworth Castle.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The astonishing growth of Birmingham into the second largest 
city in the kingdom immediately raises the fascinating question 
of why and how this has come about. There seems to be no 
obvious and completely satisfying answer. Other Midland towns 
have enjoyed many of Birmingham’s advantages, such as 
favourable physical conditions and a position on important 
lines of communication, unincorporated status, water-power, an 
industrial tradition, and proximity to a coalfield. The truth is 
unspectacular but none the less of absorbing interest. It seems 
to lie in the skill, adaptability, and energy of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham over the past five hundred years or so. Camden 
described the state of the town at the end of the c16 in these 
words: ‘Bremicham, swarming with inhabitants, and echoing 
with the noise of anvils (for here are great numbers of smithes).’ 
There was thus an industrial nucleus and it grew quietly and 
constantly, its continuing features being the variety and small- 
ness of its units. That perceptive critic, de Tocqueville, saw 
Birmingham’s distinctive character when he wrote in 1835 
*... The town itself has no analogy with other English provincial 
towns; the whole place is made up of streets like the rue du 
Faubourg St Antoine [in Paris]. It is an immense workshop, a 
huge forge, a vast shop. One only sees busy people and faces 
brown with smoke. One hears nothing but the sound of hammers 
and the whistle of steam escaping from boilers.’ There have 
been no dramatic events in the history of Birmingham, and only 
a few national heroes. But there has been the constant industry 
and ingenuity of many people, which has gradually gathered 
momentum to establish a great city. The extension of its bound- 
aries in 1911 made Birmingham the second largest city in 
England, and by 1951 it had also overtaken Glasgow. Its 
area is almost double that of Liverpool and of Manchester, 
and, unlike those cities and Glasgow, the population of Birm- 
ingham has continued to grow since the Second World War. 
Architecture of before 1700 within the area now covered 
by the city belongs to the general development of rural north- 
west Warwickshire (and adjoining areas originally in Worcester- 
shire and Staffordshire) and is quite independent of the city 
which later engulfed it. It comprises the old parish churches, 
some half-timbered houses of a type common in this land, once 
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part of the Forest of Arden, and a few manor houses. The c13 
chancel of St Laurence, Northfield, is among the best work of 
its period in the county, and to this date also belong the slight 
remains of the only and unimportant castle within the city, at 
Weoley. There are good c14 arcades in the church of St Nicholas, 
King’s Norton, and fine c15 towers and spires to the parish 
churches of Aston, Yardley, King’s Norton, and the much 
altered one of Birmingham, as well as good medieval monu- 
ments in all of these churches. There are a number of typical 
Warwickshire half-timbered buildings from the c15 to the 
early C17, the best of which are Stratford House, Camp Hill, 
and Blakesley Hall, Yardley. The most surprising buildings to 
have been trapped by the city are the c16 red brick manor-house 
of Sheldon Hall and the magnificent and complete early c17 74 
Aston Hall, probably designed by John Thorpe. 29a 

From the c18 onwards there remain buildings which are 
directly a part of the city’s growth. One of the first is the delight- 
ful church (now cathedral) of St Philip by Thomas Archer, 37 
begun in 1711. Three other churches were built during the 
century to serve the growing population, but none of them had 
the architectural merit of St Philip, and only one of them, St 
Paul of 1777-9 by Roger Eykyns, has survived. There were very 
few housing schemes of any significance on the estates that were 
being leased for building. The failure of the Crescent project of 
1795 by fohn Rawsthorne and Charles Norton demonstrates 
clearly that there was no rich and leisured class within the city. 
Industry was carried on throughout the town in small premises 
which were usually attached to an ordinary dwelling house. In 
1964 much of this basic late c18 and early cig red brick housing 
remained in the Inner Districts. There are no public buildings 
of this period. Indeed there were then practically no local 
authorities who needed to be housed. c18 theatres and inns 
have all gone. Buildings independent of the growing Birming- 
ham include the pretty chapel of Holy Trinity, Hall Green, of 
1704, and various large houses, good but unexciting, such as 
Edgbaston Hall, Soho House, Handsworth, and Moseley Hall; as 
well as the important Soho Manufactory, begun in 1761 and 
now totally demolished. 

The opening years of the c19, however, saw the arrival of 
some imposing classical public buildings in the centre of 
the town. There were several by the local architect, William 
Hollins, including the Public Office, Moor Street, of 1805-7 and 
the General Dispensary, Union Street, of 1808, both now 
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demolished. The Market Hall by Charles Edge, built from 1828 
to 1835, with Doric colonnades was closely followed by the very 
48a thorough Corinthian temple design for the Town Hall, begun in 
1834, and designed by foseph Hansom. Thomas Rickman had an 
office in Birmingham for a considerable period, and it is most’ 
unfortunate that so few of his buildings for the town have 
survived. Particularly sad losses are his Gothic churches of 
St George of 1819-22 and the Bishop Ryder Memorial Church 
of 1837. What has remained of his work is nearly all classical, 
the best examples being his Midland Bank, Waterloo Street, of 
1831 and the surviving pieces of St Thomas, Bath Row, of 1826. 
The pleasant villa residences of Edgbaston are also of this period. 

The quiet dignity of these late neo-classical facades did not 
long go unrivalled, and Birmingham became a key centre 
for buildings of the Gothic Revival. The first really serious 
example of this style was the now demolished King Edward VI 
School, New Street, by Charles Barry, begun in 1833, a thorough 
Perpendicular design which foreshadowed his work at the 
Palace of Westminster. Next A. W. N. Pugin was in town, using 
St Mary’s College, Oscott as his stamping-ground and building 

53b @ fine church, the R.C. Cathedral of St Chad, some delightful 
domestic work, the R.C. Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, 
Hunters Road, and contributing superb furnishings to St Mary’s" 
College. Another prominent architect of the first generation of 
the Gothic Revival to work here was R. C. Carpenter. 

After this firm beginning Birmingham remained true to the 
Gothic style to the end of the century. The majority of the 
architects were local men, amongst whom #. A. Chatwin was the 
most active and Yeoville Thomason, 7. H. Chamberlain, and 
W. H. Ward were also important. In all the great spread of 
building only the churches and a few public buildings were of 
much architectural merit. In the last quarter of the century there 
developed a red-brick-and-terracotta school for municipal 
buildings. This combination of materials was of course widely 
used throughout the country in these years, but in Birmingham 
its use was most frequent and the style and colour most suitable 
to their surroundings. The grandest example was the Victoria 
Law Courts of 1887-91 by Sir Aston Webb & Ingress Beil, 
and a typical one of local workmanship is the Y.M.C.A., Dale 
End, of 1900-4 by E. & F. A. Harper.* 

* The Law Courts are in Corporation Street, and as a pioneer work of 


slum-clearance and town planning this ‘Chamberlain Boulevard’, begun 
in 1878 (surveyors Martin & Chamberlain), is of great importance (NT). 
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Factories remained on a small scale throughout the century 
and were mostly clustered near the centre. The Cadburys’ move 
to Bournville in 1879 was unparalleled. There is practically no 
domestic work of the second half of the c1rg that calls for 
comment. The development of Bournville belongs more properly 
to the early c20. One aspect of church furnishings, that of 
stained glass between c.1800 and c.1900, can be studied at 
Birmingham with particular interest. Examples range from the 
painted glass of Francis Eginton, through the stained glass of 
W. Warrington and fohn Hardman and his firm, to William Morris 
and Sir Edward Burne-fones (who was Birmingham-born) and 
their followers. 

At the turn of the C20 there were two interesting local men, 
both convinced Gothicists, who were also influenced by Art 
Nouveau and the Arts and Crafts Movement. They were 
W. H. Bidlake, who designed many fine churches, the best of 
which is St Agatha, Sparkbrook, of 1899-1901, and W. A.s59 
Harvey, who was his pupil and who created such a successful 
nucleus for the Bournville village, both in his designs for schools 
and chapels and also in his houses. 

Vast housing estates were created in the outer suburbs 
between the wars, and the population of the city grew rapidly, 
but there is nothing to report in the way of significant archi- 
tecture. Brick remained the chief building material, and the 
churches all became Romanesque basilicas. H. W. Hobbiss 
was the most important local architect. It was however during 
these years that plans began to be laid for a new Civic Centre 
and a new road system. For the first time the accumulated 
wealth of the city could, through the modern system of local 
taxation, be used to create a worthy environment. These 
plans were mostly held up by the Second World War and subse- 
quent restrictions until the 1950s, and one may be allowed 
to think that architecturally it was fortunate that this was so. 
There is much good contemporary architecture now in Birm- 
ingham, and most of it by local men, especially 7. H. D. Madin 
and James A. Roberts, though there are inevitably also examples 
of the gimmicky 1960s. Principal centres of public and com- 
mercial redevelopment are the Civic Centre, the Bull Ring, along ¢, 
the new Inner Ring Road, and at Edgbaston. There are five 
large areas of housing close to the centre which are being 
replanned as neighbourhoods of mixed development, with 
high and low blocks, schools, and shopping. These are under 
the direction of the City Architect, A. G. Sheppard Fidler 
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until 1964, and now. J. R. Sheridan-Shedden. The church of 
St Matthew, Perry Beeches, by Robert Maguire and Keith 
Murray, completed in 1964, is a most important building, 
based on the ideas and principles of the Liturgical Movement. 
There are good industrial buildings at the British Motor 
Corporation’s factory at Longbridge, by H. Weedon & Partners. 
The University is the chief institution that has gone outside the 
town for its architects, with exciting results, following the over- 
all plan of Sir Hugh Casson & Neville Conder. 

Birmingham was not travelled at an auspicious moment. 
Within the next ten or fifteen years the city will have acquired 
a form which it will keep for many years. Its centre will have 
been replanned, and almost all available land within its 
boundaries will have been used up. At the time of writing, 
however, much remained to be done, both built up and torn 
down. All buildings that were seen at the time of writing 
have been described, noting those that are to be demol- 
ished and also indicating those that will have been built between 
then and the date of publication. But inevitably there will be 
some omissions. 

The chief source of information about Birmingham is 
volume 7 of the Victoria County History of Warwickshire, 
published in 1964. A good general history is provided by the 
two volumes by C. Gill and A. Briggs, A History of Birmingham. 
Many valuable architectural. details are to be found in A 
Birmingham Treasure Chest by Tudor Edwards. Bournville is 
very well served by published information, the most compre- 
hensive book being Bournville Village Trust 1900-1955. The 
Year Books of The Birmingham Post are of the greatest use and 
worthy successors to Kelly’s Directory, which supplied (together 
with The Builder) much of the cr9 information.* 


CENTRAL BIRMINGHAM 


For the purposes of this book, Central Birmingham includes 
all that lies on or within the Inner Ring Road scheme, which 
is at present under construction. This highway will, of course, 
form a very clear geographical division, but the area thus 


* In addition, much further information will be found over the initials 
Nt. They refer to Mr Nicholas Taylor, who has given last-minute, most 
invaluable help. 
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circumscribed does also represent the historical nucleus of the 
city. ; 

The medieval town centred around the parish church and 
the moated manor house, which stood on the site of the present 
Smithfield Market. The Bull Ring was the village green, 
and the main road led from Digbeth up the High Street and Bull 
Street towards Wednesbury and southern Staffordshire, while 
another road, Edgbaston Street, led westwards and to Edgbaston. 
A C16 description is given by Leland: ‘The bewty of Bremis- 
cham, a good market towne... is in one strete goynge up 
alonge almoste from the lefte ripe of the broke up a mene hille 
by the lengthe of a quartar of a mile...’. During the c17 the 
industrial character of the town grew, and the small built-up 
area around St Martin’s and out to the sz, along Digbeth and 
Deritend, grew increasingly congested. 

In the early 1700s, however, a smart residential development 
was begun, centred around the square which was later to be 
known as Old Square and is now the site of Priory Ringway. 
Plans for a second church within the parish (St Philip’s) were 
well under way by 1709. Streets, houses, and workshops had 
been built on the Weaman Estate, to the N of Steelhouse Lane, 
by 1731, and in 1774 the church of St Mary was built in Whittall 
Street.* When the Colmore property was made available in the 
middle of the cr8, many small craftsmen and manufacturers 
set up in those streets that are now called Colmore Row and 
Edmund Street. Later, the church of St Paul was built to serve 
this area (see Inner Districts: West). Building continued in the 
SE around Digbeth, and there were isolated developments at 
Islington and Ashted, and along the roads leading to Aston 
(see Inner Districts: West and East). 

At the beginning of the c19 a superior district was laid out 
in Ann Street (now Colmore Row), Waterloo Street, Bennett’s 
Hill, and Temple Street, and the business centre began to move 
from the Bull Ring to this area. Christ Church was built here in 
1805.¢ This shift of emphasis was completed when the Town 
Hall was built at the w end of Ann Street, and throughout the 
C19 and C20 all other public buildings have been grouped 
around it. The Bull Ring, however, has retained its function as 
a market centre. Large-scale demolition of houses in central 
Birmingham began when it was decided to allow the railways to 
pass into the heart of the town. Snow Hill Station was opened 


* It was closed in 1925 and subsequently demolished. 
+ It was demolished in 1899. 
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in 1852 and New Street in 1854. Then Colmore Row was re- 
modelled from 1866 onwards, and the first part of Corporation 
Street built by 1879. By this time the office workers and the 
suburban shoppers came to outnumber the artisans and the 
local residents in the streets of central Birmingham. 

There remained, however, a very considerable population 
near the centre of the city until the Second World War, though 
most of it was just outside the present Inner Ring Road. 
It is this scheme and the great rebuilding that it has brought 
alongside its four-mile length, together with the big plans for 
the Civic Centre to the Nw and the large redevelopment of the 
Bull Ring to the sz, that has determined the final character of 
this area and imposed a completely new street pattern upon it. 
The Inner Ring Road is of special significance. It is a new type 
of road for England, though it seems to have its origins in the 
‘boulevard’ that was laid out following the medieval ramparts 
of a town. In its c20 form here it has many functions: fast 
circulation between the main arterial roads of traffic that has no 
business in the centre, limited access to down-town, direct 
access to the chief points of public transport and parking, an 
increase in the extent of the central shopping area. It seems 
that pedestrians and vehicles will be everywhere successfully 
separated, and yet numerous and ingenious subways on different 
levels have prevented the pedestrian from being subjugated by 
the car, so that the Inner Ring Road will not be an impene- 
trable physical barrier as so many Thru-ways have become in 
North America. 


CHURCHES 


CATHEDRAL OF ST PHILIP. In character and quality, the 
church of St Philip (which in 1905 became the cathedral of the 
newly created diocese of Birmingham) and its surroundings 
have no parallel in the city’s history. It was the one C18 
development which managed to keep industry at a distance, 
Though the contemporary town-houses have now all been 
demolished and most of the green walks have been encroached 
upon, enough remains to give a dignified and worthy setting 
to this sophisticated and elegant building. It is in fact of 
far more than local importance. This was Thomas Archer’s 
first big commission, and it is the first English church since St 
Paul Covent Garden to be designed by an architect who had 
seen for himself major Continental buildings.* Archer travel- 


* Apart from Sir Christopher Wren, who knew at least Paris. 
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led for four years on the Continent — from 1689 till 1693. He 
no doubt knew Rome, which to him meant Bernini, and even 
more Borromini, and he may even have been to Austria. His 
style represents an original and entirely personal re-working of 
what he had seen, and that of course also included Wren, 
Hawksmoor, and Vanbrugh. The result is a most subtle 
example of the elusive English Baroque. 

Archer presented his design in 1709, and the church must 
have been substantially built by 1715, when it was conse- 
crated, though the tower was not completed until 1725. The 
mason was Joseph Pedley of Warwick, and the stone came 
from quarries at Archer’s Warwickshire seat of Umberslade. 
It did not weather well, however, and the exterior had to 
be refaced in 1864-9 by ¥. A. Chatwin; in 1958-9 the tower 
was refaced by P.B. & A. B. Chatwin. Also, in 1883-4 
Archer’s original shallow apsidal chancel was extended by 
F. A. Chatwin. In plan, the building forms a rectangle with 
slight projections at E and w ends, formed by chancel and 
w tower. The N and Ss aisles extend further than the nave at 
each end, forming vestries to each side of the chancel, and 
vestibules containing staircases to the galleries to each 
side of the tower, the vestries being part of the alterations of 
1884. 

EXTERIOR. It is the external elevations, and in particular 
the w end and the tower, that reveal the subtlety and interest 
of Archer’s design. The lower stage of the tower, which 
projects in the middle of the w front, has a large round- 
headed w window and a curved pediment, between coupled 
Doric pilasters. Above, the tower stands free, and all sides are 
treated identically. The bell-openings have concave sides, 
inspired probably by Wren’s St Vedast, and large. round- 
headed windows between broad diagonal piers faced with 
twin Corinthian pilasters. These support pairs of scrolled 
brackets at the octagonal attic stage. Above is a leaded dome 
and an open colonnaded lantern to ball and weather-vane. To 
either side of the tower are the slightly curved porches. 
There are flanking Doric pilasters and a complicated surround 3- 
to the doorways, with pedimental sections of cornice on 
splayed triglyphs over polygonal jambs. The inspiration for 
this kind of detail is obviously Borromini. There is a similar 
treatment to the E doorways to the vestries. In the side eleva- 
tions the bays with round-headed windows are divided by 
Doric pilasters, which support an entablature with frieze, 
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and parapet and urns above. Everywhere there is horizontal 
banding. The c19 chancel keeps to the same basic design, 
but with larger windows. 

INTERIOR. The C18 plasterwork is by Richard Hass and is 
austere with no frills, white with the slightest touch of gold. 
The nave has five-bay arcades with square fluted piers, set on a 
high base, and round-headed arches. The arcades are stately, 
but there has been no attempt to integrate the galleries, which 
block the aisle windows awkwardly, their simple oak-panelled 
front cutting across the arcades at mid-height. The ceiling 
is coved. In the c1g restoration the arch from the nave into 
the tower was opened up to provide a baptistery, and the w 
gallery was demolished. There is a most effective change from 
the plain but light and spacious nave to the rich and grand 
chancel. Chatwin could rise to an occasion more than ade- 
quately, particularly when he was working within the frame- 
work of a better architect’s design and with sufficient money. 
The present chancel is, in fact, developed from the earlier 
arrangement, which also used Corinthian columns. Now 
the apsidal chancel is framed by Corinthian pilasters, and 
is divided into bays by three free-standing Corinthian 
columns on high bases, with a coffered ceiling above. 

FURNISHINGS. ORGAN CASE of 1715 by Schwarbrick, with 
pretty putti heads. - CHANCEL SCREEN of wrought iron, and 
similar to the work of fean Tijou or his pupil, Robert Bakewell 
of Derby. - STAINED GLASS superbly right for this building. 
The £ and w windows are by Sir Edward Burne-Jones and 
made by William Morris. Burne-Jones is always linear, but 
here his designs are taut and dramatic, and also the colour 
is vibrant and exciting. The green and red Last Judgement, 
dating from 1897, glows from the dark w tower, and the mostly 
red and blue Ascension, of 1884, with the Crucifixion to the s 
and the Nativity to the N, both of 1887, shout triumphantly 
from behind the altar.* — PLATE. Two chalices, 1717; two 
Patens, 1719; Paten, 1742; Spoon, 1781; two Patens, 1789; 
Paten, 1816; small Chalice and Paten, 1835. -MONUMENTS. 
Rebecca + 1781 and William Grice + 1790, by William 
Thompson, plain (N aisle). — Dr Rogers + 1804, by Peter 
Rouw the Younger (N aisle). - Mrs Outram + 1810, by West- 
macott (N aisle). - Moses Haughton + 1804, by Peter Rouw 


* ALTAR CROSS. By John Donald, 1963. Excellent. A cluster of silver-gilt 
spokes held together by a lump of crystal quartz. Like most modern altar 
crosses, not easily picked out from afar (NT). 
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the Younger, marble wall-monument with medallion portrait 
in slight relief (w end of N aisle). - Edmund Outram + 1821, 
by William Hollins, severely Greek (w end of N aisle). — Rev. 
George Breay + 1829, by Peter Hollins, also a marble monu- 
ment with medallion portrait (tower). — Edward Wilkes 
+ 1835, by Peter Hollins, a lady and an urn (s aisle). — David 
Owen + 1823 and Mary + 1831, by William Hollins, a well- 
draped urn (sw porch). — John Heap and William Badger 
JT 1833, the base of a fluted column, intended for the town 
hall, during the building of which these two were killed 
(churchyard). — Bishop Gore, bronze by Stirling Lee, 1914 
(churchyard). 

ST MARTIN, Bull Ring. The mother church has always stood at 
the centre of the trade and communications of the city, and 
this remains true today, with the building of the Inner Ring 
Road and the redevelopment of the Bull Ring. Its sandstone 
Gothic tower and spire fit snugly into the bottom of the hill 
and are a good foil to the rectangular glass and concrete 
boxes that climb up behind it. Its history is the familiar one 
for ancient Birmingham parish churches, and is very similar 
to that of Aston and Handsworth. There was probably 
a C12 building on the site, but nothing is known about it. 
In the late c1r3 a large sandstone church was built, repre- 
senting the present nave, N and Ss aisles, and Nw tower and 
spire, with one crypt beneath the nave, now filled in, and 
another, vaulted one, at the w end of the s aisle. In 1690 the 
fabric was considerably decayed, and so the whole building 
with the exception of the spire was encased in brick. In 1781 
the spire was partly rebuilt by John Chesshire. By the c19 
the condition of the church was pitiful,* and in 1849 an 
attempt to restore it was made. Only enough money; however, 
was raised to repair the tower and its octagonal spire, and 
this was done in 1853-5 by P. C. Hardwick. So it was in 
1873-5 under the direction of 7. A. Chatwin that the whole 
building, except again the tower and spire, was carefully 
demolished and rebuilt in an early c14 style, to a plan based 
on the old foundations but with N and s transepts and an 
extended E end. The church was bombed in 1941, and the 
restoration, together with the addition of a parish hall 
adjoining the church to the s, was completed in 1957 by 
P. B. Chatwin. 

Thus the only medieval remains are in the interior of the 


* Rickman prepared designs for remodelling it (NT). 
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lower part of the tower. The exterior of the tower is all 
Hardwick, who added the open-air pulpit, and discovered 
and restored the two arched tomb recesses in the N wall. 
The outside walls are of greyish Grimshill and Derbyshire 
stone and decorated with many gargoyles by the two Chatwins. 
The interior is spacious, uncomplicated but impressive with 
its red sandstone arcades marching straight to the elaborate 
chancel. The hammerbeam roof to the nave is a copy of that 
in Westminster Hall. - sTAINED GLASS. The s transept 
window is by Burne-fones and made by William Morris, of 
1875-80, of dark browns and blues with white. - MONU- 
MENTS. Believed to be the following members of the Birming- 
ham family: Sir John de Birmingham, c.1400, alabaster 
recumbent effigy in armour, on a tomb-chest of which only one 
side remains (N chapel). — Sir William de Birmingham, 
c.1325, a recumbent cross-legged Knight in soft red sand- 
stone, badly mutilated, on a modern base (N transept). — Sir 
Fulk de Birmingham, c.1370, a recumbent effigy in grey 
sandstone, much mutilated (N transept). — Recumbent 
effigy of a priest in alabaster, c.1500, wearing choir habit; one 
side of the original tomb-chest remains. 

CATHEDRAL OF ST CHAD (R.C.). Built swiftly and relatively 
cheaply by A. W. N. Pugin between 1839 and 1841, though 
one of the w towers was not complete until 1856. Pugin chose 
red brick for this, one of his earliest and most important 
commissions, possibly because the material was so eminently 
suitable for its site, screwed into the side of a hill, dominating 
all the surrounding two-storey dwellings of the densely built 
gunmakers’ quarter. But today the surroundings are changing 
dramatically; gone are the many little buildings which housed 
the factories and men of the C19 gun trade, gone too is the 
Bishop’s House, also by Pugin, of 1839-41, in red brick, 
diagonally opposite the cathedral and making a counterpoint 
to it. Large glass and concrete towers are now rising on 
either side of the Snow Hill Ringway and the St Chad’s 
Circus Ringway, and the most direct approach to the 
cathedral is via a green tile-lined subway. Yet St Chad’s 
still holds its own, just. Whatever Pugin’s reasons for 
choosing brick, he also chose a style to match his material, 
that of c14 Baltic Germany, where brick facing and two 
w towers with spires are common features. 

EXTERIOR. Excellent composition on the N side, with 
chapels and transepts climbing up the hill, also the triangular- 
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shaped excrescence with big doors, which forms an entrance 
lobby to the crypt. The 1933 addition by S. Pugin Powell of the 
Nw chapel with its octagonal end is less sensitive. The s side is 
covered by later additions including (under construction in 
1964) the adjoining CATHEDRAL HOUSE, by Harrison & Cox, 
which seems to be just another office block. The w front is not 
effective as a whole; in particular the sculpture has not been 
integrated into the design. But there are splendid and typical 
details, like the decorative ironwork on the w doors.* 

INTERIOR. The immediate impression is one of space and s3b 
height, which, when analysed, is conveyed by most economical 
means. The six-bay arcades of stone piers with clustered 
shafts, which carry almost no weight, stretch up to the light 
roof with its rather thin construction. There is a continuous 
roof slope over nave and aisles. It is not a hall church, but 
the general design is similar and again reminds one of C14 
Germany. The roof itself, steeply pitched, is most effectively 
painted with a broad pattern. The tall two-light windows 
of the N and s walls contribute to the effect. There is also 
a W gallery, which Pugin would not have tolerated later in his 
life. The E end consists of a short chancel, with an apsidal 
end and three two-light windows, plus another s window 
pierced later, a small N chapel, and s vestries. No projecting 
transepts, but the roof is hipped laterally to give the effect of 
a crossing. There is a small square projection from the middle 
of the N wall, containing baptistery and stairs down to the 
crypt. 

cRYPT. A series of tunnel-vaulted chapels for oratories and 
burial chambers, some with original mural decoration, 
obviously Pugin’s own patterns. Easternmost chapel with a 
chancel arch of roll-mouldings, supported on chunky: Roman- 
esque columns. 

FURNISHINGS. Eastlake thought (The Gothic Revival): 
‘The furnishings of the church are... as correct in form as 
any antiquarian could wish, and are wrought with marvellous 
refinement.’ In fact here, as at Oscott College (see p. 196), 
Pugin has incorporated medieval carvings into his own 
designs. - PULPIT. Probably from the abbey of St Gertrude, 
Louvain and made in a Brabant workshop c.1520; hexagonal 
with concave sides, niches containing statues of four of the 
Fathers of the Church, intricate carving, and dark wood. — 
ROOD SCREEN. Small late crg German statues inserted 


* These have meanwhile been replaced. 
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into a rather thin and flat Pugin design. Very high, with 
Crucifix and St Mary and St John above. —- BISHOP’S 
THRONE. Late c15 German carvings at the back, with pro- 
jecting canopy and superstructure by Pugin. - CHANCEL 
STALLS. These include pieces of late c15 German carvings. 
Here and in the Bishop’s Throne the medieval work comes 
from the church of St Mary in Capitol at Cologne. - CHANDE- 
LIER, N chapel. Undoubtedly Pugin, but rather clumsy. — 
STAINED GLASS. Much that is very good, especially the 
N transept window, 1868 by Hardman & Co., which is 
astonishingly accomplished both in colour and design. Also 
chancel windows of c.1845, and N chapel windows which are 
by W. Warrington to Pugin’s designs. Nice s aisle windows by 
Hardman & Co. — STATUE of the Virgin Mary (outside the 
Lady Chapel). c15 German work, painted to Pugin’s specifica- 
tions. A copy was made for the terrace of St Mary’s College, 
Oscott (see p. 197). - PAINTINGS. Inthe Nw chapel: attributed 
to Albrecht Diirer, c.1500. — PLATE. Pre-Reformation silver- 
gilt Chalice and a c17 Flemish gilt monstrance. - MONU- 
MENT, N transept. Bishop Walsh + 1849. Erected in 1850, 
by A. W. N. Pugin. Recumbent figure under ogee canopy, 
made of Bath stone that has not lasted well. 

St JupeE, Hill Street. 1850-1 by C. W. Orford; restored about 
1873; the Lady Chapel by E. C. Shearman, after 1910. The last 
Commissioners’ church to be built in Birmingham, and 
obviously cheap Gothic: plain everywhere, of brick with 
meagre stone dressings and simple tracery. A large w gallery 
and a high thin roof. A most helpful restoration has recently 
been carried out. 

ST MICHAEL (R.C.), New Meeting Street. Opened in 1802 as a 
Unitarian Chapel. It still remains essentially a simple 
rectangular stucco meeting house. The w front has a temple 
facade approached by a flight of steps. There is a three-bay 
centre with round-headed windows divided by coupled 
Ionic pilasters to a simple pediment. Below are segment- 
headed openings leading to a recessed porch. Inside there 
is a panelled wood gallery on three sides, supported on 
wooden columns. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, Carrs band The main part of 
the present building was completed in 1820 and designed by 
Thomas Whitwell. It consists of one great hall and is built of 
brick, with austere classical details. There are two tiers 
of windows to either side, round-headed above segment- 
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headed. Gallery with a plain panelled front on three sides, 
supported on iron columns. The most impressive feature 
of this date, however, is the giant Ionic colonnade, set beneath . 
a segmental arch in the E wall, which is now, alas, almost 
hidden by the organ. In 1876 the chapel was rebuilt by 
Thomason, and in 1884 cast-iron arcades were placed 
above the galleries to give more support to the coved ceiling. 

(FRIENDS’ MEETING Housg, Bull Street. There has been a 
Meeting House of the Society of Friends on this site since 
1703. The present building is by Hubert Lidbetter, designed 
in 1931, and at this date it became enveloped by Lewis’s 
Department Store. Doctor Johnson House, of seven storeys, 
designed by Clifford Tee & Gale and built in 1963-4, provides 
halls and offices for the Society plus lettable space, and has a 
small frontage to the Priory Ringway. This building is 
connected to the Meeting House by a covered way and the 
courtyard has been re-designed by the same architects.) 

METHODIST CENTRAL HALL, Corporation Street. 1903 by 
E. & F. A. Harper, in red brick and terracotta, and it is 
clearly the local men’s answer to the Victoria Law Courts 
opposite, to which it does indeed form the perfect comple- 
ment. It is a large building of three storeys, the ground floor 
with a row of shops, asymmetrical about a tall slender central 
tower, which forms a splendid landmark in the gently curving 
street. The whole building is edged with a parapet and octag- 
onal turrets. There are five bays to one side of the tower; the 
seven bays to the other are taken up by the main hall on the 
first floor. The fenestration also follows this division, with 
small windows above rectangular oriels to the five bays and 
round-arched traceried windows above convex lower ones 
to the seven bays. Vigorous details everywhere and good 
sculpture over the porch. The MAIN HALL is rectangular 
with aisles, rising from the first floor to the full height of the 
building. Seven-bay iron arcade with the clerestory above, and 
a gallery on three sides with a good wrought-iron balustrade 
of Art Nouveau flourishes. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Town HALL. The site was acquired in 1830. A competition for 
the building was advertised that year, but less than two 
months were allowed before the designs had to be submitted. 
Charles Barry and Thomas Rickman were among the competi- 
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tors, but the scheme of the young and relatively unknown 
¥. A. Hansom and his partner E. Welch was selected. Building 
began in 1832, but by early 1834 there were serious financial 
difficulties. The builders had submitted far too low a tender, 
and the architects, who had been made to stand surety for 
the builders, were declared bankrupt. In 1835 Charles Edge 
was appointed supervising architect, but the work continued 
slowly because of lack of funds and several columns still 
had to be set up in 1849. Edge remained in charge until 1861. 
The building is a straightforward classical peripteral temple 
of the Corinthian order, with an entrance facade of eight 
slender fluted columns to a plain pediment, raised on a high 
rusticated podium, with round-headed openings, based closely 
on the elevation of the Temple of Castor and Pollux in the 
Roman forum. It is built of brick and faced with Anglesey 
marble. The result is successful and impressive. Perhaps 
this is because it was designed by an earnest young man and 
not by a slick professional, so that the detail is fresh and yet 
there is not too much of it. Also, much of its appeal comes from 
its present asymmetrical site; its refinement and symmetry 
are the more powerful because of its ill-assorted neighbours. 
It is to be hoped that it won’t be too isolated when the area is 
redeveloped for the new Civic Centre. It is a town hall at the 
very end of the Classical Revival, and still of the Georgian 
assembly-room type, with one single large room. Edge was 
responsible for adding the organ recess, and, in order to do 
this, he lengthened the longitudinal walls by adding two more 
columns, so that there are now fifteen instead of thirteen. 
Sharp and fine details to the plasterwork of the ceiling, but 
much of the present appearance of the interior is due to the 
alterations of 1926-7 by Sir Charles Allom. He substituted the 
present pair of galleries for Hansom’s single gallery, renewed 
the side galleries, and redecorated the ceiling. The main archi- 
tectural weakness is that there is no impressive entrance to 
the hall: one must dive through the podium and scurry 
through dim passages in order to get to the hall, which rises 
through both storeys. Again this is the mark of a young and 
inexperienced man. As a temple should be, it is completely 
satisfying from the outside, aloof and awe-inspiring. 


CouNCIL Hovusg, Colmore Row. 1874-9, designed by Yeoville 


Thomason in a classical style which seems to reflect that 
of Barry’s Midland Institute and Reference Library on the 
other side of the Town Hall, but has been decked out with 
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just about every possible decorative feature, so that the 
total effect is jolly. The centre to the main facade includes 
a bit of everything, with portico, balcony, behind a central 
arch enclosing a mosaic by Salviati, to a tiny pediment 
crammed with Britannia rewarding the Birmingham Manu- 
factures, and over all is a small dome. To either side the main 
storeys are articulated by attached Corinthian columns, and 
there are segmental pediments to either side of the curved 
corners. Inside there is a grand staircase under the dome 
leading to a handsome suite of three RECEPTION ROOMS on 
the first floor, with Corinthian pilasters and coffered ceilings. 
The COUNCIL ROOM is small, and semicircular in shape, 
again with classical decoration. In places some elaborate 
cast-iron decoration. STATUE of Queen Victoria of 1883 by 
T. Woolner and STATUE of Prince Albert by 7. H. Foley of 
1868, both on the grand staircase. STATUE of John Skirrow 
Wright of 1883 by F. 7. Williamson, recast in bronze in 1951, 
in the Entrance Hall. For Museum and Art Gallery, see p. 118. 

PLATE (a selection of pieces before 1830). The Holte Dish, 
silver, elaborately repoussé, marked W.W., 1671-2; Pillar 
Candlesticks, by Matthew Boulton and James Fothergill, 
1776-7; oval Urns by William Holmes, 1783-4; Cup and 
Cover, silver-gilt, 1786-7, by fohn Wakelin and William 
Taylor; The Darwin Tureen, silver, by Andrew Fogelburg 
and Stephen Gilbert, 1790-1; Attwood Cup, silver with 
elaborately cast decoration, of 1813-14 by T. Simpson & Son. 

CoUNCIL HovusE EXTENSION, Great Charles Street. Joined 
to the main building by a bridge over Edmund Street and 
containing the museum on the upper floors. By Ashley & 
Newman in solid and competent Edwardian Renaissance, 
opened in 1912 and completed in r919. A reconstruction of 
the galleries was necessary after war-time bombing, and this 
was completed in 1958 by A. G. Sheppard Fidler.* 

Cr1vic CENTRE, Broad Street. The pleasant jumble of public 
buildings that still surrounds the Town Hall must long have 
displeased the City Fathers, who felt that something more 
grandiose was required to be worthy of the place. The project 
for a new Civic Centre has gone through many phases, years, 


* The Ciry TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT, Edmund Street, formerlv 
the School Board Office, is an excellent Gothic design of c.1875 by Martin & 
Chamberlain, foreshadowing their near-by Art School. Next to it, with its 
main facade to Newhall Street, the WELFARE DEPARTMENT, formerly 
Board of Guardians, by W. H. Ward, 1883-4, a grand but rather coarse 
version of the Council House manner. It has lost its cupola (NT). 
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and different conceptions of what was appropriate. Only the 
site, Broad Street, has remained constant. Things got going in 
1926, when the Corporation organized an open competition 
for the layout of the proposed Civic Centre, but the winning 
scheme, by Maximilian Romanoff of Paris, was too expensive. 
Then in 1934 a second project was approved which provided 
for two large blocks of administrative offices, a Natural 
History Museum, a City Hall, and a Public Library. Another 
competition was held in 1935, which was open only to Brit- 
ish architects, and JT. Cecil Howitt of Nottingham was 
awarded the first prize. Work on his design began in 1938 but 
had progressed only a very little way at the outbreak of war. 
It was not until the late 1950s that the City Architect’s 
Department got around to reconsidering the scheme, but 
eventually A. G. Sheppard Fidler presented a master plan for 
the area in 1960. The symmetry, monumentality, and 
classicism have finally been displaced in favour of a freer, 
more dynamic, and essentially more humane approach. The 
buildings are to be grouped interestingly, with much use of 
precincts and open planning, and connected with the earlier 
centres in Victoria and Chamberlain Squares. The master 
plan determines the area required, the basic principles, and 
much of the siting, but it is intended to be flexible and 
capable of being adjusted to suit changing needs and styles. 
The first building of this new scheme, the Exhibition Hall, 
is probably to be started in 1966.* 

HALL OF MEMORY, Broad Street. 1923-4, designed by 
S. N. Cooke & W. N. Twist and built of Portland stone. An 
irregular octagon with additions on the four long sides, a 
triglyph frieze, a strongly projecting cornice, and a slight 
drum to the dome. Four bronze statues by Albert Toft 
representing the services. Insipid. 

BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL BANK, Broad Street. 1931-3 
by T. Cecil Howitt, in Portland stone. Very linear and 
symmetrical. No doubt it perfectly illustrated the ideal of 
urban dignity for its period, and is a forerunner to the design 
for the Civic Centre by the same architect. 

ENGINEERING AND BUILDING CENTRE, Broad Street. 
1926-7 by R. Savage, and built as a Masonic Temple. Similar 
in scale to the neighbouring bank, but more gauche, possibly 
because of the alterations made to the building during its 


* Since this was written, the plan has been considerably changed. 
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adaptation to its present purpose in 1961 by Yorke, Harper & 
Harvey. ; 

BOULTON, WATT, AND MURDOCH MEMORIAL, Broad 
Street. Completed in 1956 by William Bloye. A conversation 
piece in bronze, over life-size, and very yellow at present. 

BASKERVILLE HOUSE. The foundation stone was laid in 
1938, and hurried occupation was possible in late 1939 for 
this, the E wing of the two large blocks of administrative 
offices that were provided for in the scheme for the new 
Civic Centre that was submitted in 1934 by T. Cecil Howzttt. 
It was then orthodox if uninspired Neo-Georgian in Portland 
stone with travertine marble inside: it now seems pompous 
and arid. 

LOGGIA, Broad Street. 1925 by S.N. Cooke & Norman 
Twist, with an arcade of coupled Doric columns. It looks 
very lost, though it was designed and built as part of the Hall 
of Memory scheme. 

EXHIBITION HALL, Suffolk Street. Plans for this building 
have been drastically altered and amended. Revised plans 
have not yet been published. The whole scheme is now being 
prepared by James A. Roberts, and construction will probably 
begin during the summer of 1966. 

VICTORIA LAw Courts, Corporation Street. The granting of 
an Assize to the town was dependent on the provision of suit- 
able Courts. Thus their building was a symptom of great 
civic pride, and two London architects won the competition, 
Sir Aston Webb and Ingress Bell. The building was constructed 
during the years 1887 to 1891. The most startling thing about 
it is the use of red brick and terracotta.* This was not the 
earliest example of the combination in Birmingham, but it 
certainly was the largest and gave great stimulation to the 
local school. The detail is everywhere both intricate and 
strong and was executed by Aumonier from the architects’ 
designs. The main facade is almost symmetrical about the 
entrance porch, with two storeys and gables to the high pitched 
roof. The style is basically Tudorish to Jacobean, with two 
tiers of mullioned windows which have segmental heads. The 
porch is crammed with good Arts-and-Crafts detail, with a 
statue of Queen Victoria by Harry Bates and other figures 
by Walter Crane. The entrance porch leads directly into the 
great hall, which runs parallel with, and occupies the central 
portion of, the entrance facade. There are two great round- 


* Waterhouse had been the assessor. That may be the explanation (NT). 
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headed windows on the two short sides, and the whole design 
is completely symmetrical. There is emphatic decoration 
everywhere, now in sandy terracotta, also executed by 
Aumonier. In between each of the windows is an empty niche 
the base of which is held up by two exceedingly pretty putti. 
The pale stained glass, depicting ‘some remarkable scenes in 
the history of Birmingham and its varied industries’, was 
designed by Walter Lonsdale. After this grand beginning, the 
rest of the building is simple and practical. 

CouNTY Court, Corporation Street. 1882 by James William- 
son. A straightforward palazzo-style building, of two storeys, 
in stone, with sharp details. 

CENTRAL FIRE STATION, Corporation Street. 1935 by Sir H. 
Humphries. Brick and Portland stone in a domestic Georgian 
style, which seems peculiarly inept for fire engines. 

GENERAL Post OFFICE, Paradise Street. 1891 by Sir H. 
Tanner. It has an amusing skyline of steeply pitched roofs, 
chimneys, and urns on top of little cupolas. To be demolished. 

City MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY, Congreve Street. 
Adjoining the Council House, and built by the same architect, 
Yeoville Thomason, in 1881-5. It continues the decorative 
scheme of the earlier building and adds a few more elements 
of its own, with a two-storey entrance portico and sculptured 
pediment plus the adjoining tall clock tower with its pyramidal 
tiled roof, known as Big Brum, for its challenge to Big Ben. 

BIRMINGHAM REFERENCE LIBRARY; Ratcliff Place. Adjoin- 
ing the Midland Institute, forming one building with it, and 
in the same style, with a curved corner to Edmund Street. 
1863-5 by EB. M. Barry, carried out by Martin & Chamberlain. 
It was rebuilt after the fire of 1879, still to the design of 
Fohn Henry Chamberlain. To this date also belongs the charm- 
ing fagade round the corner in Edmund Street, in the 
Lombardic Renaissance style of South Kensington, with 
plentiful mosaic and terracotta. Internally, there are four main 
areas. The TECHNICAL LIBRARY has iron galleries and spiral 
staircases which echo the boastful industrialism of the 
elaborate gates in the main porch. The entrance hall stretches 
far back to the broad apse of the sTAIRCASE; this is in the 
best Waterhouse manner, with sheer brick walls above, 
blue tiling by Maw below, muscular Romano-Renaissance 
tracery, and sparkling abstract glass. The top landing leads to 
the L-shaped REFERENCE LIBRARY, again with iron galleries 
and clerestory lighting. From it a secluded doorway opens 
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into the literary shrine of the SHAKESPEARE ROOM, pro- 
bably the best surviving expression of the high literary 
culture to which the progressive Birmingham businessmen 
of the Chamberlain era aspired. It is not large, oblong in 
shape, and lit from a tall central lantern. The walls are 
covered by massive oak bookcases, with arched bays and 
patterned glazing, from the top of which an elaborate 
plaster coving leads in to the lantern. The style is vaguely 
(and appropriately) Elizabethan — but the rich atmosphere 
comes far more from the unity of rare book bindings and 
robust joinery. The spiral staircase disappearing through 
the centre point of the floor provides the final twist to the 
space.* To be demolished. — sTATUE of George Dawson by 
Thomas Woolner, 1880. Formerly in Chamberlain Square. 
BIRMINGHAM COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Margaret 
Street. 1881-5 by Martin & Chamberlain, and considerably 
extended to Cornwall Street in 1893. Three gables of different 
sizes to the main facade, of red brick, terracotta, tile inlay, 
and mosaic in the central gable. Pointed arches everywhere. 
Excellent floral details in spandrels and tympana and a big 
rose window with a swirling Art Nouveau pattern.+ 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE, Paradise Street. 
1855-7, an Italianate design in stone by E. M. Barry, of 
attached Corinthian columns on a high base with a curved 
corner to Paradise Street. On to this, without a qualm, in 1881, 
F. H. Chamberlain added a wing with a formidable Gothic 
facade to Paradise Street. It is of four storeys, each storey 
with a different elevation. Inside there is a big hall with a 
deep coffered ceiling belonging to Barry’s work. To be 
demolished. ' 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL, Suffolk Street. 1893-5 by Essex, Nicol 
& Goodman. Large and in very rich red brick and terracotta. 
Carved windows and mullions. To be demolished. 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, Steelhouse Lane. 1894-7 by W. Henman, 
originally symmetrical around a forecourt with large octagonal 
towers at the corners, with pointed caps. All of very red brick 
and terracotta, but not such good detail or proportion as the 
Law Courts near by, which it is emulating. Many additions 
to the forecourt and also a large modern block behind. 
ig description of the interior was kindly contributed by Mr Nicholas 
aylor. 
: Chamberlain was a close follower of Ruskin. In him Ruskin’s political 


as well as artistic ideas were expressed with more fidelity than in almost 
any other architect. His sculptor was Barfield of Leicester (NT). 
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DENTAL HospiTAL, St Mary’s Row. Finished in 1965, by 
S. N. Cooke & Partners. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND EAR, NOSE, AND THROAT 
HospitTaL, Edmund Street. 1891 by F. A. Cossins, in red 
brick and terracotta.* 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND EYE HosPiTAL, Church 
Street. 1883 by Payne & Talbot (Gs). Red brick, terracotta 
and stone dressings used to form gables, pediments, classical 
detail, and a big corner oriel. 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, Stephenson Place. 1863-5 by Edward 
Holmes and much enlarged in 1877. Large and flat Gothic 
facade. Demolished in 1965. Plans for shops and offices have 
been submitted: architects Cotton, Ballard & Blow. 

NEw STREET STATION. The station and QUEEN’S HOTEL 
were opened in 1854, and provided the complete integration 
of a largish hotel with regular station facilities. The architect 
was William Livock, the style a simple version of Barry’s 
club-house Italian. There is a plain stone arcade, and above 
stock-brick is used. The hotel was originally of four storeys, 
framed by two turrets surmounted by cupolas, and the interior 
has attractive restrained classical details to the principal 
rooms. The station was much enlarged in the early 1880s, and 
the hotel was added to in r9rr and 1917. Now, however, the 
whole of the area covered by the station is undergoing a 
complete transformation, supervised by W.F. Beatty and 
planned by 7. K. Davies of the London Midland Region of 
British Rail. Of the earlier structure it would seem that only 
Livock’s stone arcade is going to survive. A 74-acre concrete 
slab will be constructed above the new platforms and rail 
layout. The main entrance with pedestrian and vehicular 
access from the Smallbrook Ringway will be on this level 
with parking for 100 cars together with all passenger amenities. 
It is proposed to have a commercial development, which will 
include shopping precincts and an entertainments centre, 
above the passenger concourse. Possibly a twenty-storey block 
of Corporation flats will be built in Station Street. Reconstruc- 
tion began in April 1964; and a year later much had been 
done to remodel the track layout. The most prominent new 
building is the liquorice allsorts signal box by Bicknell & 
Hamilton, completed in 1965. 

SNow HILL STATION, Colmore Row. 1852 by W. G. Owen. 


* Influenced by Shaw rather than locally (Nr). 
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The facade to Colmore Row is thoroughly classical, with 
ingenious window articulation. To be demolished. 

CHAMBERLAIN MEMORIAL, Chamberlain Place. Erected in 
1880, and designed by 7. H. Chamberlain. It follows the basic 
idea of the Albert Memorial, but here is surprisingly attached 
to a fountain and circular basin. Four gabled faces, with 
corner pinnacles to a crocketed spire. The spaces between the 
arches are filled with carved panelling and decorated with 
mosaics, including a portrait medallion of Chamberlain by 
Thomas Woolner. Ungainly combination of shapes.* 

STATUE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, Victoria Square. 1901 by 
Thomas Brock, a replica of that in the Shire Hall, Worcester. 
Originally in marble, cast in bronze in 1951 and re-sited 
on re-designed pedestal in 1951. 

STATUE OF JAMES WATT, Ratcliff Place. 1868 by Alexander 
Munro, in Sicilian marble. 

STATUTE OF JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, Chamberlain Place. 1874 by 
A. W. Williamson, recast in bronze in 1951. Priestley is said to 
be represented in the act of making the experiment which 
led to the discovery of oxygen. 


STREETS 


BATH STREET, see St Mary’s Row. 

BENNETT’S HILL. This street was laid out in 1827 (Tudor 
Edwards). Nos 1-5, plain two-bay early c19 houses with 
round-headed doorways and fanlights. No. § has a bust over 
the first-floor string course. No. 6, early c1g five-bay detached 
house of two storeys and attics, symmetrical around the 
central doorway. 

BULL RING. What one sees today has been primarily dictated by 
traffic requirements: the roads came first and the buildings 
had to be fitted in. The old Bull Ring leading up the steep 
little hill from Digbeth to the High Street had always been 
the centre of the town and contained the market place. It is 
now bisected by two wide carriageways that take up most of 
its space, and yet it has been joined together again by modern 
buildings and pedestrian subways so that it retains its ancient 
position and function. Cars and pedestrians, both in great 
numbers and close proximity, are everywhere completely 


* The whole scheme is a remarkable expression of local patriotism. In 
1880 Chamberlain was forty-four and had just become President of the 
Board of Trade (NT). 
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separate; shops, markets, offices, parking, and public trans- 
port are everywhere well integrated. The technical problems 
have been solved efficiently, even excitingly, but much of the 
architecture is disappointing. - THE ROTUNDA. By James A. 
Roberts, 1964-5. A twenty-four-storey cylindrical building, a 
splendid design for its position; crowning the top of the hill 
above the Bull Ring and turning the corners of New Street 
and High Street, 271 ft above the Ringway, it forms a much 
needed focal point and contrast to all the surrounding 
rectangular blocks. It provides accommodation for two floors 
of shops, two floors of a bank, a floor for the bank’s strong 
room, sixteen office floors and two floors for services, plus a 
parapet. The two banking floors have a colonnaded elevation 
in white rustic marble slips. The strong room and office 
floors constitute the tower, which is clad in fine white glass 
mosaic with aluminium sash windows. - SHOPS AND OPEN 
MARKET. James A. Roberts also designed the two levels of 
shopping and the subways, which were completed in 1962 
and by which pedestrians may reach the Bull Ring Centre 
from the High Street and The Rotunda. This is all handled 
in a most sophisticated and satisfying manner. From the 
upper level there is a delightful view over the open market, 
which had long been established in this place and which it 
was decided to retain. This view is shared by the STATUE of 
Nelson in bronze of 1807-9 by Sir Richard Westmacott, which 
is an attractive and intricate small-scale design. - BULL RING 
CENTRE. One of the most important shopping centres yet 
built in this country, and certainly one of the largest and most 
comprehensive. On the three-acre site it includes a retail 
market, two levels of shops, a multi-storey car park, a multi- 
storey office block, and a bus terminal. Construction took 
from 1961 to 1964, and the architect was Sydney Greenwood 
in association with T. 7. Hirst. Here the planning and 
technical considerations continue to be efficient, but the 
architecture is unquestionably disappointing. The elevations, 
both external and internal, are all of conventional commercial 
character with the typical gimmicky detail of the 1960s. The 
various elements of the complex, moreover, are quite unrelated 
to one another, due no doubt to the complicated road pattern, 
which was determined before the buildings were thought of 
and which has divided the land available into three different 
sites. Apart from its aesthetic qualities it should be considered 
how far this design will influence future shopping centres, 
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because the Bull Ring Centre depends on some basic concep- 
tions which make it unique. In the first place it is extremely 
close to already well established shopping streets, and is 
in complete opposition to the North American habit of placing 
shopping centres in the outer suburbs. Its other chief dis- 
tinguishing and novel features are multi-level shopping and 
circulation of considerable complexity (it must be remembered 
that there is direct access to the building on five different 
levels) and entirely covered shopping. These aspects are 
probably of more far-reaching importance than its architecture. 
— St MARTIN’S HousE. Completed September 1961, by 
James A. Roberts. A straightforward office block with a multi- 
storey car park adjoining. 

(CHURCH STREET. No. 41 and Buckler & Webb are two 
spirited and excellently detailed Arts and Crafts blocks of 
1898 by T. W. F. Newton & Cheatle, an otherwise unknown 
partnership. Although by the same architects and of the same 
year, they are utterly different. Buckler & Webb has a full 
round-arched arcade running through three storeys, No. 41 
has two very large bow windows with curious ogee tops. NT) 

COLMORE CIRCUS. LLOYD HoUusE, opened in 1963 and 
designed by Kelly & Surman. An eleven-storey block with 
shops on the ground floor and offices above. Car parking 
within the building. - BIRMINGHAM POST AND MAIL 
BUILDING. By 7. H.D. Madin & Pariners. Construction 
of this began in 1963, and it was completed in 1965. In the 
long, low main block of four storeys are provided complete 
facilities for printing and publishing a newspaper, and there is 
also a tower block of sixteen floors for offices. The building is 
marked by characteristic good detail and good use of materials: 
the tower block is in dark grey glass with aluminium mullions, 
the office section is of glass, marble, black granite, stone, and 
large aggregate terrazzo, and the works section is in stone, 
bush-hammered concrete, and pre-cast concrete louvres. 

COLMORE Row. This was remodelled from 1866 onwards, 
primarily in the Rundbogenstil and Corinthian, by various 
local architects to make a successful and prosperous Victorian 
street. This period of its existence has lasted more or less a 
century, but now the C20 is taking over fast as Colmore Row 
becomes a part of the Inner Ring Road. - THE GRAND 
HOTEL. Completed in 1875 by #. A. Chatwin. His is the 
facade with the French pavilion roofs. The rest was remodelled 
in 1891 by Martin & Chamberlain. A rather flat design. - 
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(A fine line of palazzo facades follows on the N side, culmi- 
nating in the UNION CLUB, at the corner of Newhall Street, 
one of Thomason’s best designs. It has many pediments to 
windows, strong cornices, and a good skyline. NT) - ORION 
INSURANCE (originally Eagle Insurance). 1900 by Lethaby 
& Ball. The five-bay facade stands out emphatically from 
its monotonous classical neighbours. Both the design and 
the detail are simple and strong. The ground floor has one 
large mullioned and transomed window and symmetrical 
doorways 1. and r. with Baroque hoods. That far the facade 
is conventional. But above are two storeys with uniform 
windows and uniform pilasters, and above that another 
storey with the same windows and pilasters but a frieze of 
semicircular and triangular pediments reminiscent of Early 
Christian sarcophagi and even more of Carolingian manu- 
scripts. Or did Lethaby think of similar Anglo-Saxon motifs ? 
He was a scholar, after all. The top is an attic with a chequer- 
board pattern and plain blank circles. It is one of the most 
original buildings of its date in England. - LLoyps BANK. 
1962-6. By Easton, Robertson, Cusdin, Preston & Smith. 
CORPORATION STREET was the result of Joseph Chamberlain’s 
Improvement Scheme, which was a very early municipal 
experiment in slum clearance, replanning, and rehousing. He 
wanted to construct ‘a great street, as broad as a Parisian 
boulevard, from New Street to Aston Road’. William Martin 
and }. H. Chamberlain acted as his surveyors. Building began 
in 1878 and was rapid at the southern end, but it was not until 
1903 that the N tip was started. In general appearance the 
C19 work is not so grand as Colmore Row, the buildings are 
taller, with quite a number of Gothic ones. There is, of course, 
a great deal of recent development. - RACKHAM’S STORES. 
1957-61 by T. P. Bennett & Son with restless and mannered 
elevations. A large department store. —- CORPORATION 
STREET ESTATE COMPANY BUILDING. 1963-5, by F. Sey- 
mour Harris & Partners. Thirteen-storey office building. - 
COLONNADE DEVELOPMENTS. 1963-5 by Frederick Gibberd. 
A very large site bounded by Corporation Street, Bull Street, 
Dale End, and the Priory Ringway. The pedestrian precinct is 
admirably planned. The architecture is a conscious (rather 
self-conscious) plain Portland stone contrast to the frantic 
use of materials elsewhere, e.g. in the Bull Ring. Bare walling, 
slit windows. - HALFORD CyCLE COMPANY, Nos 271-3. 
New warehouse and offices, completed in 1959 by ¥. Alfred 
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Harper & Son. — (Next to the County Court Nos 155-7, an 
admirable Arts and Crafts building by Crouch & Butler, 
with spirited reliefs. The materials are grey terracotta and 
red brick. NT) 

DALE END. Y.M.C.A. 1900-4 by Ewan & }. A. Harper, and a 
good example of their red brick and terracotta work. A 
gabled nine-bay symmetrical design, vaguely Jacobean. 

EDMUND STREET. This street forms the best and most complete 
example of the local school of architecture for commercial 
buildings at the very end of the crg. It is very much to be 
hoped that there will not be piecemeal redevelopment here. 
There is much cunning fenestration and lush terracotta 
embellishment within the red-brick Gothic facades of this 
quiet street. Particularly notable are Nos 134-42 and Nos 
125-31. (The former is Venetian Gothic of c.1880, apart from 
No. 134, which is elaborate Arts and Crafts of 1897. Nos 
125-31 are former doctors’ chambers with a stone-arcaded 
ground floor and two-storey oriels above. NT) - WILKINSON 
AND RIDDELL LTD. By Watson, fohnson & Stokes, completed 
1958. 

GREAT CHARLES STREET. To become part of the Inner Ring 
Road. — ScoTTIsH LIFE House. By Kelly & Surman, 
completed 1960. 

HiGH STREET. CITY CENTRE HOUSE. 1955-61 by Cotton, 
Ballard & Blow, on a three-acre site, with a big tower block. 
As architecture it is a bad joke, but the planning is good, with 
arcades at ground level and a service road under the building. 

LOVEDAY STREET, see St Mary’s Row. 

MARGARET STREET. THE BIRMINGHAM LIBRARY AND 
MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 1899 by Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay. 
A right old mix-up of styles: red brick with gables, mullions, 
and banded Ionic columns and pilasters. 

NEw STREET. This street has lost its best buildings: the Hen 
and Chickens Inn of 1798, probably by fames Wyatt, the 
Theatre Royal, a sophisticated classical design of 1777 by 
Samuel Wyatt, Thomas Rickman’s building of 1829 for the 
Society of Artists with a projecting Corinthian portico, and 
the Perp King Edward’s School, designed by Sir Charles 
Barry and built in 1833-7. It is now one of the main shopping 
streets, and displays an architectural jungle of scruffy late 
c19 buildings, which are predominantly classical, and weak 
contemporary department stores and office blocks. - WooL- 
WORTH BUILDING AND WINSTON CHURCHILL HOUSE. 
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1961-4. Consultant architects, Cotton, Ballard & Blow. A 
strange elevation in four quite different stages, but this is not 
surprising, since there were many drawing-boards involved. 
Woolworths had their own architects, and the Conservative 
Club (in Winston Churchill House) was designed by Bloomer 
& Son; Cotton, Ballard & Blow filled in the bits in between 
and supervised the lot. - GROSVENOR HOUSE. 1951-3 by 
Cotton, Ballard & Blow. Very restless facade. - KARDOMAH 
CAFE. Delightful early c20 Arts and Crafts interior, full of 
wood panelling, carving, plasterwork, homely fireplaces, and 
beaten copper. - MIDLAND BANK (No. 126). Of c.1869, a 
handsome and restrained classical design, both exterior and 
interior. Grand entrance with coupled marble Ionic columns 
to the entablature. 

NEWHALL STREET. No. 19, 1896, in red brick on a corner site, 
using a tremendous combination of shapes, with excellent 
strong detail, much influenced by the Victoria Law Courts. 
Bays enclosing high narrow arches of three storeys with inset 
oriel windows. Flat piers topped by turrets or chimneys made 
into gables. Designed by Martin & Chamberlain. 

PARADISE STREET. TRAFALGAR HOUSE, Nos 27-30. 1959-61 
by J. Seymour Harris & Partners. Pleasant seven-storey block 
with abstract sculpture by Bianca Rossoff. - QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE CHAMBERS. Built in 1843 as an Anglican Training 
College and designed by G. Drury. The street facade was 
refronted in 1904 and is now ornate brick and terracotta 
with gables and oriels, and an ogee entrance arch. The simple 
red brick mid C19 building remains behind, with three sides 
around an open quadrangle, the chapel on the fourth side. 
The site falls steeply, and there is a grand staircase with 
a strapwork balustrade from the main block into the quad. 
The elevations have small and thin Tudor details, and the 
same applies to the interior, reflecting no doubt the local 
admiration felt for Barry’s King Edward VI School of 1833 in 
New Street. CHAPEL (now a warehouse) with three windows 
of two lights and tracery to N and s, divided by buttresses with 
pinnacles. There is a w gallery and a hammerbeam roof of 
thin trusses. - STAINED GLASS. E window by Brook Smith. 

St Mary’s Row. No. 1, St Chad’s Convent. Late c18 red 
brick, of five bays and three storeys. Porch with pediment on 
Tuscan columns. — No. 2. Late c18 red brick, of two bays 
and two and a half storeys. Wyatt windows and a porch with 
segmental pediment on Tuscan columns. In bad condition. — 
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Nos 4-6. Late c18 red brick with slight classical details. - No. 
rr. In 1964 this was still an example of the small workshop 
within a terrace house that was once such a characteristic 
of this area. A few basic late c18 red brick houses remain 
also in BATH STREET and in LOVEDAY STREET. 

SMALLBROOK RINGWAY. This was the first section of the 
Inner Ring Road to be completed: work began in 1957, and 
Queen’s Drive was reached by 1960. -— THE RINGWAY 
CENTRE. A continuous development on the s side of the 
Smallbrook Ringway from the Bull Ring Centre to Holloway 
Circus, carried over Hurst Street on two pairs of raking 
concrete columns. It was designed by James A. Roberts 
and completed early in 1961. There are six storeys with 
shops to the Ringway, offices above, and car parking in the 
basement. Of glass and concrete construction, it has a quiet 
and effective elevation that follows the slight bend in the 
road. Small curved projecting brackets provide for flood- 
lighting and at the same time articulate the facade. - SCALA 
House. On the corner of Horsefair, completed December 
1964, and also by James A. Roberts. - NORFOLK HOUSE. 
1959-60 by Hurley Robinson & Son, eight storeys. The 
reason that this building seems dull is that it was conceived 
as a warehouse and later became primarily an office block 
with warehouse accommodation at the rear. - ALBANY 
HOTEL. 1962 by fames A. Roberts, fourteen storeys with a 
one-storey podium. Shops on the ground floor and connexion 
to a pedestrian subway. The lush interior is by D. Lennon. — 
AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING UNION. 1957-61 by 
J. H. D. Madin & Partners, of three storeys, with offices 
above shops. The building nicely turns the corner into Hollo- 
way Circus and subtly uses projecting canopies. 

TEMPLE Row. (BARCLAYS BANK (actually in Colmore Row). 
1873 by Y. Thomason; grand Corinthian banking hall, well 
treated in a recent restoration. NT) - LLOYDS BANK. 1864 by 
F. A. Chatwin. - BANK OF ENGLAND. 1887 by William 
Doubleday for the Staffordshire Bank. Dignified classicism. — 
GREAT WESTERN ARCADE. 1876 by W. H. Ward, two 
storeys, round-arched arcade to the second storey. 

WATERLOO STREET. This was noted in 1830 as a ‘new 
improvement to the town’, consisting mostly of offices, and 
the style of architecture was considered to be ‘rather impos- 
ing’. - MIDLAND BANK. 1830 by Rickman & Hutchinson. A 
complicated design on a corner site with a facade of a Corin- 
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thian tetrastyle portico to entablature and pediment, then 
bold Corinthian pilasters to the convex angle. (The angle 
was originally bare of ornament. The entrance was unfortu- 
nately added about 1870. NT) The side elevation consists of 
more Corinthian columns and tall thin windows. Inside there 
are fluted Corinthian columns in pairs down to the centre 
of the room, which has a coffered ceiling. The early c19 
railing remains. - NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK. An 
1869 rebuilding by John Gibson of the original bank by 
C. R. Cockerell of 1833. Of two storeys articulated by a 
giant Corinthian order. Tall windows with semicircular 
heads to the ground floor. Recessed semi-domed entrance 
with coffered ceiling and sculptured frieze. The sculpture 
is by Lynn.* -— No. 27. Plain early c19 building, three 
storeys, with slight surrounds to doorways and windows. 
— Nos 28-34. Very similar to No. 27. — No. 35. This is of the 
same date but grander, of five bays. Fluted Ionic columns to 
either order of the doorway. — No. 36. Early c19, of three 
storeys. A slightly projecting portico of three fluted columns, 
whose capitals are almost Egyptian. Plain above. 

WHITTALL STREET. No. 16. Late c18 red brick, two and a 
half storeys and five bays. Porch with pediment on attached 
Tonic columns. Presumably this will be demolished. 


INNER DISTRICTS 


The inner districts are here defined as the area lying between 
the boundaries drawn by the Inner Ring Road and the Middle 
Ring Road. This area was largely built-up by 1800 and repre- 
sents an extension of the town centre. The five redevelopment 
areas are also included in this section, and it is beyond this that 
the suburbs proper begin. This section has been divided for 
convenience into East and West, taking New Town Row and 
Lancaster Street as the dividing line on the N and Horsefair 
and Bristol Street on the s. 


East 


Around Digbeth and Deritend there has been a settlement since 
medieval times which grew up along the main line of communica- 


* Extended down Waterloo Street in 1890 (NT). 
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tion leading to Birmingham and crossing the River Rea at 
the bottom of Digbeth. Deritend was an outlying hamlet of 
the parish of Aston, but by the end of the c14 a separate chapel 
had been established. Its industrial character was already obvious 
in the C16, and its development together with that of adjacent 
Bordesley and Highgate followed the development of central 
Birmingham. As has been shown in the introduction to Central 
Birmingham, it was in the second half of the c18 that the 
town began to spread beyond its congested little huddle climbing 
up the hill from the Bull Ring. Streets were laid out around 
Bradford Street, Ashted to the NE was a new and carefully 
planned residential area on Dr John Ash’s estate, and the area 
between Aston Road and New Town Road to the N was being 
used for factories and housing. Ashted was the first development 
in Duddeston and Nechells (the names of two manors by which 
this area was known), but soon there was another residential 
district around Great Lister Street. When the railways came 
to Birmingham, at first the termini (as happened in London) 
were placed on the edge of the built-up land; Vauxhall was 
opened in 1837, Curzon Street in 1838, and Lawley Street in 
1842. Nechells was developed in the second quarter of the C19 
as an area of small working-class houses along the 1. bank of the 
Rea. By 1841 Duddeston and Nechells had a population of over 
20,000 and Deritend and Bordesley of over 18,000. The spread 
was inexorable, but never destructive, and just wrapped round 
earlier buildings such as the Crown Inn and Stratford House. 
Apart from the medieval chapel of St John, Deritend, and 
the c18 chapel of St Bartholomew in Jennens Row and there- 
fore just within this area, six new churches were built in the 
first half of the c19 (three of these as well as the two earlier 
chapels have been recently demolished). Throughout the 
eastern inner districts the population continued to grow in the 
second half of the C19 in spite of the increase in large factories, 
and eight new churches were built before r910. (Three of these 
have been recently demolished.) Needless to say a large number 
of houses in this section are in a very poor condition, and since 
the Second World War two large redevelopment areas have 
been begun, at Nechells Green and at Highgate. 


CHURCHES Fi 


St ALBAN THE MARTYR, Conybere Street, Bordesley. 
1879-81 by Ff. L. Pearson. A very fine church and importan 
5—w. 
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for the influence it must have had on the young W. H. Bidlake. 
The exterior is plain, of brick with some diapering. There is 
a projecting w narthex with little turrets on either side and 
behind is the circular w rose window. Pearson planned a sw 
tower and spire, but very little was built until 1938, when 
E. F. Reynolds completed it, in red brick and stone dressings, 
making it very square with a humpback roof, and therefore 
rather out of sympathy with Pearson’s pointed arches. The 
exterior is, of course, unimportant compared with the plan 
and the internal elevations. The plan is cruciform with an 
ambulatory to the apsidal chancel, a s chapel, long N transept, 
shorter S transept, nave, and aisles. The chancel arcades 
have very steeply pointed arches with many mouldings, 
gallery passage, and fine two-light clerestory windows above. 
This elevation is consistent throughout, only the bays are 
wider in the nave. The stone vaulting is good and character- 
istic Pearson, as is the treatment of the altar end of the s 
chapel, where free-standing columns form three very narrow 
pointed arches. - STAINED GLASS. E window by Henry Payne, 
1904. - ALTARPIECE, S chapel. Triptych set in copper, 1919, 
by Kate and Myra Bunce. — PLATE. North German Chalice, 
c.1660, of silver parcel-gilt; Thurible and Boat, c.1800, 
Portuguese, of silver. é 

St ANDREW, St Andrew’s Road, Bordesley. 1844-6 by R. C. 
Carpenter and much admired by contemporary ecclesiologists 
for the correctness of its plan of long chancel and sw sacristy, 
nave, N aisle, Sw porch, and Nw tower, and its c1r4 detail. 
In fact, Carpenter is very closely following the ideas and 
recommendations that Pugin had been so _ passionately 
advocating, and the result is rather tame, over-correct, with 
none of the individuality of the master. The red sandstone 
exterior is, however, attractive and the site well used, giving the 
impression of a medieval parish church. Particularly successful 
is the tower, which originally had an octagonal stone spire. 

St ANN (R.C.), Alcester Street. 1884 by Vicars & O'Neill of 
London. Red brick and stone dressings. Low NW tower. 
Spacious interior, almost rectangular, with a very shallow 
chancel. Sort of E.E. style. 

ST CLEMENT, Nechells Park Road, Duddeston and Nechells. 
1859-60, designed by ¥. A. Chatwin in red brick and stone. As 
usual with this architect, a very thorough though uninspiring 
Gothic design. 

St JOHN AND ST BaAsIL, Heath Mill Lane, Deritend. A 
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charming small-scale Romanesque building of 1919 by A. S. 
Dixon. Red brick with nice patterning at the w end. Apses to 
w and E. The dedication to St John comes from the church 
which was founded in 1375 and stood on the s side of the 
High Street. It was rebuilt in 1735 and demolished in 1947. — 
PLATE. Chalice, two Patens, and Flagon, 1776. 

St Luxe, Bristol Street. 1902-3 by Edward Mansell (GR), 
replacing a church of 1841-2. An uncomplicated Gothic style 
in brick with stone dressings, chancel, nave, aisles, N transept, 
and unfinished sw tower. -ROYAL ARMS over the w porch. — 
STAINED GLASS. E window by Harvey & Ashley, and an 
example of the strong and beneficial influence that Burne- 
Jones had on the stained-glass-window makers of his native city. 

ST MATTHEW, Great Lister Street, Duddeston and Nechells. 
1839-40, and the first of five churches to be built by the 
Birmingham Church Building Society. It was designed by 
Wiliam Thomas of Leamington, and this architect’s prefer- 
ence for the classical tradition is shown here where the usual 
Georgian preaching-box has a very thin veneer of E.E. 
Gothic. It is on a rectangular plan with a very shallow chancel 
and a projecting w tower of three stages. The exterior is of 
red brick, Inside there are galleries to three sides and an open 
tie-beam roof. 

ST PATRICK, Highgate Street, Bordesley. 1896 by 7. L. Pearson, 
in red brick with stone dressings. Very plain and obviously 
cheap, but nevertheless distinctly Pearson. Small vaulted 
apsidal chancel by F. L. Pearson, added in 1905. 

HoLty TRINITY, Camp Hill, Bordesley. A Commissioners’ 
church of 1820-2 by Francis Goodwin which makes an 
excellent example of Georgian Perp.* It is a simple-rectangle 
in plan, with a-shallow three-sided projection at the E end. 
There are octagonal angle turrets and pinnacled side buttresses 
and at the w end a small central rose window above a dark 
recessed porch whose ceiling has a patterning of ribs. Inside 
the wide space is undivided and has galleries supported on 
small clustered columns made of cast iron the whole length of 
three sides. The splendid and ornate tracery of the rose 
window at the E end is also of cast iron. The coved ceiling 
with its ribs and bosses is of plaster, as are the ogee arches, 
crockets, and finials at the E end. - ORGAN CASE. A deliciously 
pretty linear design by Goodwin of a church w facade with 
turrets and spires and central rose window. —- WOODWORK. 


* From 1966 onwards the church is to be Greek Orthodox. 
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Pretty panelling to the galleries and desk all of the early C19. 
— The PULPIT, of the same date, is made of cast iron, though 
it looks like wood. - ALTARPIECE. By Fames and George Foggo, 
a copy of ‘Christ at the Pool of Bethesda’ by Murillo. — 
STAINED GLASS. SE and NE windows by A. Gerente, 1855 
(TK) and excellent. Etched glass in pinks and browns in N 
and s.windows. Some of the glass is said to be by Swaine 
Bourne (TX). 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

POLICE GARAGE AND CENTRAL STORES, Duke Street. 1959 
by Leonard ¥#. Multon. Long and low brick facade, pleasant, 
with good detail. 

BaTHs, Kent Street. Built in 1849-51 by D. R. Hill in a thin 
brick Gothic, these were the first baths in Birmingham, and 
were immensely popular. In 1933 a Gala Bath was constructed 
next door, and this time the style chosen was urbane and 
classical, in stone. The two facades form an amusing contrast. 

PuBLIc BATHS, Nechells Park Road, Duddeston and Nechells. 
1910 by Arthur Harrison. Squat neo-classical detailing with 
obelisks and open-sided turrets beneath curving caps and 
finials to either side of the central curved pediment. 

PuBLic LIBRARY, Saltley Road, Duddeston and Nechells. 
1891-2 by Cossins & Peacock and a typical vigorous example 
of the red brick and terracotta school for municipal building 
at the end of the c1g. There is a tower above the entrance, 
sculpture in all the tympana, and classical detail on the gables. 

CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Gosta Green. A competi- 
tion was held in 1938 and won by Ashley & Newman. Building 
began in 1949 to these designs and was finished in 1955. It 
soon became apparent, however, that post-war requirements 
demanded more buildings and drastic changes both in design 
and function. Thus in 1956 A. G. Sheppard Fidler took over 
consultative duties for the project, and things are now going 
better. The SCHOOL OF PRINTING is by A. G. Sheppard 
Fidler, the first stage of which was built in 1957-60 and the 
second stage due to start in July 1965. The CENTRAL COL- 
LEGE OF ART, begun in 1962 and due for completion at the 
end of 1965, is by the same architect. 

St MIcHAEL’s (R.C.) SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL, 
Floodgate Street. Opened in 1891, and a jolly example of 
the brick and terracotta school. It has all the necessary 
ingredients of the style, including a tower and gables. 

BIRMINGHAM GUN-BARREL PROOF HOUSE, Banbury 
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Street. Hidden by the railway lines for most of its life, the 
intimate character and scale of this building are totally 
unexpected and therefore all the more charming. Built in 
1813 and designed by John Horton, ‘architect and builder of 
Deritend’. Of two storeys, brick, and originally five bays 
either side of a central curved gable. Very shallow segmental 
pediments to the windows. Above the central door is a splen- 
did group of trophies, designed by William Hollins. 

SMITHFIELD MARKET, Jamaica Row. First opened in 1883, 
the work of W. Spooner Till, the then Borough Surveyor, and 
considerably extended in 1892 and 1903 to the design of 
F, B. Osborn. It is all in red brick with round arches, and 
some good wrought-iron gates. In places there are classical 
pediments, in others oriel windows and turrets. Inside, the roof 
is of steel trusses supported on cast-iron columns. 

MEAT MARKET, Bradford Street. 1895-7 by Essex, Nicol & 
Goodman. A tower to the central building with two smaller 
attached pavilions. Allin red brick with yellow stone dressings 
and free use of classical-type details. 

CURZON STREET GOODS STATION. The original terminus 48b 
to the London-Birmingham railway, and so it forms the 
counterpart to Euston Station and Euston Arch. It is also the 
work of the same architect and the same date: by Philip 
Hardwick, 1838. Suitably enough, the Doric of Euston is 
replied to with Ionic, in an austerely elegant design. It is a 
small and simple building, more or less square, of ashlar in 
three storeys and intended as the booking hall. Four giant 
Ionic columns to an entablature form the portico, and behind 
there is a splendid carved swag above the central round- 
arched opening. The first-floor windows are balustraded. At 
the back there are two engaged middle columns between outer 
square pilasters. Inside there is a central hall, open to the 
roof, containing a steep iron balustraded stone stair. Slightly 
lower annexe with offices to the N. As the Euston Arch was 
wantonly destroyed, the Curzon Street Goods Station must 
be preserved at all costs. 

HIGHGATE PARK. STATUE of Edward VII by Albert Toft, 1913, 
in bronze. Originally in Victoria Square; hence the necessity 
for its high, dominating pedestal. 


STREETS 


ASHTED Row. Nos g1-I01. Early c1g, in red brick and stone 
dressings. All with Wyatt windows and stone doorcases 
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with frieze and curved pediment. A handsome range, probably 
the best Georgian domestic architecture in Birmingham, but 
now in a very bad condition and will presumably be demol-. 
ished. 

(CATO STREET. No. 84, St Matthew’s Vicarage. Three simple 
cottages, cleverly remodelled into a Gothic vicarage by 
W. H. Bidlake, 1908. Very pretty in a modest way. NT) 

DARTMOUTH STREET. FLATTED FACTORY. Opened in 1957, 
the first of its kind. Designed by P. Skelcher & Partners, in 
association with A. G. Sheppard Fidler. 

GARRISON LANE, Bordesley. FLATS. These were begun in 
1925 and are the only municipal flats built in the early part 
of the inter-war period. They consist of three-storeyed 
blocks with mansard roofs and sash windows, and are distinct- 
ively individual compared to most contemporary housing. 

GREAT LISTER STREET PARKWAY, see Nechells Green 
Redevelopment. 

HENEAGE STREET, see Nechells Green Redevelopment. 

HIGH STREET, Deritend. CROWN INN. A remarkable survival 
so close to the city centre of a type of timber-framed house 
that is very common in Warwickshire. It is claimed to date 
from 1368 but is more probably of the early c16. Many 
alterations have taken place, particularly on the ground 
floor, and a thorough restoration was carried out in 1862. 
The building is of two storeys, the upper jettied, with a 
projecting gabled porch wing in the centre. Much original 
close-set timber-framing and gables with carved bressumers. 

HIGHGATE REDEVELOPMENT AREA. Highgate is being 
re-planned and rebuilt to house some 10,000 of the original 
population of 16,500. Clearance began at the end of 1954 and 
construction in June 1955. A considerable area had been 
completed by 1964, and the planning appeared to be more 
attractive, urban, and friendly than the bleak and open 
schemes of Ladywood and Lee Bank (for which see p. 142). 
As in all the redevelopment areas, Highgate is under the 
general direction of the City Architect and the City Engineer, 
Surveyor, and Planning Officer. 

JENNENS Row. No. 1. Of c.1760, red brick and three storeys. 
Three bays, the central one slightly projecting. Pretty wooden 
doorcase. 

LAWRENCE STREET. A similar scheme to that of Ryder 
Street (see below), developed in 1891, with a series of terraces 
at r. angles to the street. 
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NECHELLS GREEN REDEVELOPMENT. The area began as a 
smart early C19 suburb. The Barracks had been built in 1790 
by john Rawsthorne in Great Brook Street, and the year before 
in the same street a house was converted into a chapel, which 
was consecrated in 18ro as the church of St James the Less. 
Great Lister Street was laid out in 1829, and the elegant 
Curzon Street Station was built in the late 1830s. Until 
recently there was a pretty terrace in Bloomsbury Street, but 
now the only houses of this date that remain are a few bits 
in WOODCOCK STREET and the terrace in ASHTED ROW 
(see p. 133). The first proposals for redevelopment were made 
in 1936, but it was not until April 1948 that the site was 
cleared, and construction only got under way in April 1951. 
This is the pioneer of the five city redevelopment areas and is 
now nearing completion. The former population of 19,000 
will be replaced by 12,500. The new buildings are centred 
about the GREAT LISTER STREET PARKWAY. There are a 
number of tower blocks, including some of 1954 by S. N. 
Cooke & Partners and more of four and six storeys by 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler of 1958. A particularly nice block is in 
HENEAGE STREET and was finished in 1963, designed by 
Leonard §. Multon & Partners in association with A. G. 
Sheppard Fidler. 

PERSHORE STREET. SILVER BLADES ICE RINK. By Gillinson 
& Barnett, opened in 1964. With an outside staircase of 
reinforced concrete to the first floor. Pleasant side elevation 
with canted bays of black brick with thin bays of concrete 
and windows between. 

RAVENHURST STREET, Bordesley. No. 176. Late c18, of red 
brick, three bays and two and a half storeys. Keystones to 
windows. Porch with Ionic columns to the frieze and seg- 
mental pediment. There is much simple late c18 and early 
C19 housing of red brick in the area, particularly at the north- 
ern end of the Moseley Road and in Belgrave Road. 

RYDER STREET. An early Corporation housing scheme of two- 
storey four-roomed cottages built in 1889-90. 

STRATFORD PLACE, Bordesley. STRATFORD HOUSE. Follow- 
ing the inscription over the main entrance, this house was 
built in 1601 for Ambrose Rotton and his wife Bridget, at 
the end of their farm of some twenty acres which lay between 
the Stratford and Moseley Roads. It is a survival of a typical 
rural Warwickshire farmhouse of the early C17 in timber- 
frame and plaster. The plan is asymmetrical, with three main 
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gables and a smaller gabled projecting porch wing. It is of two 
storeys, and the upper was originally jettied but is now 
underbuilt with brick. There are some C17 internal features, 
but the house was altered to become a genteel residence in 
the early C19, and most of the doors and fireplaces are of 
that date. 

WARNER STREET, Bordesley. THE RETREAT. Enchanting, 
and completely unexpected: twenty almshouses on three 
sides of a grassy court. The buildings were endowed in 1831, 
and they may have been designed by William Hollins (Tudor 
Edwards), or possibly fohn Horton (see the Birmingham Gun 
Barrel Proof House). There are ten houses on each long side, 
and the middle range was originally the chapel and is empha- 
sized by a low pediment. It is all of red brick and two storeys, 
with brick eaves, slates, and tall brick stacks, and pointed 
windows with leaded panes throughout. There is an ogee- 
shaped head to each doorcase with the Annunciatory Angel 
and the Virgin Mary carved in low relief on alternate doors. 
Possibly this is the work of Peter Hollins (Tudor Edwards). 

Woopcock STREET, see Nechells Green Redevelopment. 


West 


The first approach of the town in this direction came in the 
middle of the c18, when the Colmore Estate was developed with 
streets leading down to St Paul’s Square, where the church 
was built in 1777-9. Next, at the end of the c18, the land 
around Islington Row was made available for building. Between 
1810 and 1834 most of the town’s growth was to the w and Nw, 
with industrial development around the canal junction N of 
Broad Street and housing extending to Warstone Lane, along 
Great Hampton Street and N towards New John Street West. 
Three new churches served this area. There was considerable 
industrial development at first, but from 1841 onwards the 
population rose steadily. In that year it was 22,506 and in 1901 
it had grown to 119,620. In the same period ten new churches 
were built, of which nine have been recently demolished or 
closed. There are now three major Redevelopment Areas in 
this section, at Ladywood, Lee Bank, and Newtown. 


CHURCHES 


(ALL SAINTS, All Saints Street. The only one of Thomas 
Rickman’s Birmingham churches to have survived in its 
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original form. It was built in 1832-3 by him in partnership 
with Hutchinson. It was originally a simple rectangular 
building in brick with stone dressings, tall lancet lights, 
and galleries on three sides. The galleries have now gone, 
and a shallow chancel was added in 1881. Much character 
was given by the dwarf spires at the four corners of the 
building which once stood on high square stone bases with 
a pierced light in each side. Now only the bases remain.) 

ST CATHERINE OF SIENA (R.C.), Horse Fair. 1875 by Dunn & 
Hansom (GR); chancel added in 1893 by Cossins & Peacock; 
tower added 1909. Recently demolished. 

ST CATHERINE OF SIENA (R.C.), Irving Street. 1964-5 by 
Harrison & Cox. Brick and concrete, on a circular plan with a 
dome. A school is also being built. 

ST JOHN THE EVANGELIST, Monument Road, Ladywood. 
1852-4 by S. S. Teulon. In 1881 chancel aisles and transepts 
were added by 7. A. Chatwin. The result is a large stone 
building in the Dec style with rather coarse details. 

St Pau, St Paul’s Square. Built in 1777-9 and probably 
designed by Roger Eykyns, St Paul’s forms a part of the New- 
hall Estate then being developed by the Colmore family. 
Eykyns’ part was, however, subject to the influence and criti- 
cism of Samuel Wyatt. It is very much a pattern-book church 
for the period: rectangular, with a square apse for the altar 
and a projecting w tower. The walls are of stone with rusticated 
quoins, and there are pediments over the E window, the w 
door, and the N and s entrances to porches. Two tiers of 
windows to the aisles, round-arched above and segmental 
below. Inside there are galleries on three sides with groined 
vaults above and, below them, arcades of Ionic columns on 
square piers, and a plaster elliptical tunnel-vaulted ceiling 
over all. The £ window is a big Venetian one divided intern- 
ally by Ionic shafts and flanked by square Ionic pilasters. 
A spire was always intended, but it was not added until 1823, 
when it was designed by Francis Goodwin. It seems rather 
mannered when compared to that of Rickman’s St Thomas, 
Bath Row, of 1826-9. The first stage with four fluted Tonic 
columns inset on alternate faces. Above, a plain octagonal 
stage set behind a parapet. Then comes the octagonal spire 
with details and carving to the top. -STAINED GLASS. The £ 
window shows three scenes from the life of St Paul and was 
executed in 1791 by Francis Eginton, after the designs of 
Benjamin West. The glass is rich and dark (or dirty). — 
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FURNISHINGS. Most of the internal fittings date from the 
late cr8. At the back of the nave, pews are set in coved 
recesses. — FONT. A granite stem supports a white Ionic 
capital — a strange combination of shapes. - PLATE. Two 
Chalices, four Patens, and two Flagons, all of 1780. - MONU- 
MENTS. There are several early c19 wall tablets by local 
sculptors, particularly William Hollins, all of white marble on 
grey stone. William Hollins and his family are commemorated 
in the SE window. The glass is unimportant but the sculptured 
marble surround is enchanting: William’s bust is on one side, 
and opposite and all around his family is named on the 
‘fruitful vine’ and the ‘olive branches’ of Psalm 128. It is all 
the work of Peter Hollins, William’s son. The surround was 
made in 1843. 

St PETER, George Street West. 1901-2 by F. B. Osborn, a 
cruciform plan, red brick with stone dressings inside and 
out, in a Perp style of a rather pointed nature. Ww tower. — 
PLATE. Two Chalices, two Patens, and a Flagon, 1827. 

St PETER (R.C.), St Peter’s Place. First built in 1786. Most 
of the present building probably dates from the enlargements 
of 1802 and 1825, but even so it entirely precedes the Act of 
Emancipation. The brick exterior is very plain, and the round- 
arched windows have very basic three-light tracery. The 
interior is delightful with an original panelled gallery supported 
on wooden Corinthian columns, panelled dado, and plaster 
ceiling. The apsidal £ end and its furnishings are presumably 
part of the repairs of 1871 and are prettily painted in reds, 
dark greens, and blues. 

ST SAVIOUR (closed), Villa Street. 1874 by 7. A. Chatwin and 
like his Summer Lane church, particularly in the way the 
aisles are vaulted. Gables to the aisles. Of red brick with 
patterning in a darker brick. 

St THOMAS, Bath Row. Only the splendid w front of the church 
of 1826-9, designed by Rickman & Hutchinson, has survived 
the war-time bombs. Clearly it always was the best part, 
with two lofty Ionic quadrant porticos on either side of the 
projecting w tower. The plain entablature is continued 
over the lower part of the tower, making one composition of 
this and the porticos. The tower is of two stages, the first 
rectangular with free-standing columns and pediment to each 
side, and the second a plain octagon. At the top there is a ball 
and cross sitting on a small stump of masonry — odd. The 
surroundings to the church were laid out in 1955 in commem- 
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oration of the Queen’s coronation. It would be hard to think 
of anything more pathetic, and this is an area which desper- 
ately needs imaginative treatment. 

ST THOMASAND IMMANUEL (closed), Broad Street. 1864-5 by 
E. Holmes. Cheap and nasty. A sw tower with spire of very 
ugly shapes is balanced by a NW lump which would seem to 
serve no other purpose. — PLATE. Two Chalices, two Patens, 
two Flagons, two Almsdishes, all Birmingham made, 1829. 

GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH, Summer Lane. This was built 
as a Catholic Apostolic Church and completed in 1873. It is 
the work of 7. A. Chatwin, and a typical example in red brick 
and terracotta. There is a strange arrangement at the w end 
with a central apse, and a circular addition to the Nw and a 
similar one to the sw. 

METHODIST CHURCH (closed), Edward Street. Built in 
1846-7 as the non-sectarian Church of the Saviour by 
Bateman & Drury. A rectangular plan in red brick with stone 
dressings with a grand w front of a big central arch sur- 
mounted by a pediment and flanked by classical doorways. 
Round-headed side windows and nice brick buttresses. 

ELIM TABERNACLE, Graham Street. Built in 1844 for the 
Congregationalists. Red brick and stone dressings and a 
front with pedimental gable, round-headed windows, and 
classical doorway. 

SECOND) CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, Broad Street. 
Built in 1848-9 for the Presbyterians and designed by 
J. R. Botham. Of Staffordshire blue brick with stone corner 
dressings and simple classical details. Central doorway with a 
tower above, the top stage of which is octagonal. The doorway 
leads to a domed vestibule flanked by staircases. The chapel 
is rectangular with a large gallery. 

UNITARIAN CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, Broad Street. 
1860-2 by 7. 7. Bateman, and built on arches over the Birm- 
ingham Canal. Dec style. This large Gothic building reflects 
the importance of the Unitarians in Birmingham in the second 
half of the C19, under the leadership of the Chamberlain and 
Nettlefold families. sw tower with truncated spire and w 
porch with triple pointed arches. s elevation with gables. The 
interior consists of a great rectangle under a high pitched 
roof, with a big w gallery. Iron columns to N arcade and 
gallery. - MONUMENTS. Joseph Priestley + 1804. Wall- 
monument with portrait medallion. - Rev. John Kentish 
+ 1853. Wall-monument with head and shoulders in relief. 
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KeEyY HILL CEMETERY. The chapel is a severe little Greek 
temple by Charles Edge, 1836. The grime disguises the 
stucco and makes it rather impressive. A flight of steps 
leads up to a Doric portico of four columns with entabla- 
ture and frieze. There are three doorways behind. The back 
elevation is the same, and there are two windows to each side. 

(SYNAGOGUE, Blucher Street. 1856 by Yeoville Thomason, 
reconstructed internally in 1937. Italianate, red brick with 
stone dressings. Portico with rose window above between 
projecting wings with strong cornices.) 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


49 MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, Newhall Street. 
Originally the electro-plating factory of Messrs Elkington 
beside the Birmingham and Fazeley Canal, over which it is 
carried on arches. In a plain palazzo style. It probably dates 
from the 1840s* and was clearly designed as a prestige show- 
room as well as a factory. The stucco facade is long, with 
a projecting porch of four fluted Doric columns, and a central 
window flanked by coupled pilasters which support a pedi- 
ment. The brick side elevation has two tiers of segment- 
headed windows. The interior must have been considerably 
reconstructed, but there is still an impressive gallery with an 
arched roof supported by heavy brackets on buttresses and a 
central skylight. There is a tradition that it was designed by 
Sir Josiah Mason (1795-1881), Elkington’s manager and 
protégé. 

LIBRARY, Constitution Hill. By Martin & Chamberlain, opened 
in 1883. Of the Gothic red-brick-and-terracotta type, this time 
with an apse and a rose window at the back. 

LIBRARY, Spring Hill. Also by Martin & Chamberlain, opened 
in 1893, with tower and gables. As usual built of red brick and 
terracotta. 

CRESCENT THEATRE, Cumberland Street. 1964 by Graham 
Winteringham of S. T. Walker & Partners. 

BIRMINGHAM COLLEGE OF FOOD AND DOMESTIC ARTS, 
Oozells Street. 1877 in red brick with gables, pointed arches, 
a tower with saddle-back roof, and a lower round tower. 
Pretty carved stone flowers. By Martin & Chamberlain.t 


* George Elkington established himself on the site in 1841 (NT). 

$ One of the forty-one board schools designed by Martin & Chamberlain 
between 1873 and 1898. Most of them survive. They are tall, gabled and 
Ruskinian, not dry like Robson’s in London, although Chamberlain 
adopted Robson’s tall hall plan from 1881 (NT). 
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BIRMINGHAM ACCIDENT HOSPITAL, Bath Row. 1840-1, by 
Bateman & Drury, seven bays, plain, with stone to the ground 
floor and brick above. Addition of 1873 with more classical 
detail by Martin & Chamberlain (NT). 

ROYAL ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL, Broad Street. Built c.1830, 
of red brick with a three-bay, two-and-a-half-storey central 
block and three-bay, two-storey wings. Tuscan porch. 

(Post OFFICE TOWER, Lionel Street. 1965-6. A square tower, 
350 ft high, with recessed corners. Higher up, concrete 
platforms for the horn and dish aerials. Total height with the 
steel finial 498 ft. To come into use at the end of 1966.) 


STREETS 


BATH Row. No. 45. Late c18, of three bays and two and a half 
storeys, in brick, with a pretty doorway flanked by Corinthian 
columns. 

BROAD STREET. In 1964 there were still a number of plain 
early C19 red brick houses with courts behind. The WINTER 
GARDEN HOTEL and adjoining house is the most elaborate, 
of three storeys with a central be-columned entrance. —- 
AUCHINLECK HOUSE. Construction began in 1964. Designed 
by #. Seymour Harris. Primarily a shopping centre with an 
open pedestrian precinct constructed diagonally between 
Broad Street and Islington Row plus a nine-storey office 
block. The shops are of two storeys and the loading and un- 
loading facilities are by way of a ramp to the first floor. The 
ramp continues to the second floor, which is mostly reserved 
for car-parking. 

CHAMBERLAIN GARDENS see Ladywood Redevelopment 
Area. 3 

THE CRESCENT. Only the present five houses were ever built 
of this scheme for a grand terrace in the shape of a crescent 
with a central chapel, and these will soon be demolished. 
The proposals were published in 1795 with the architect 
John Rawsthorne as planner and C. Norton as builder. The 
houses are of stone, two and a half storeys, and plain. The 
failure of the scheme is interesting, and proof that there was 
no place near the centre of the town for a fashionable resi- 
dential area in the late C18: industry was on every side. 

HOLLOWAY HEAD. This was originally part of the Colmore 
Estate, and building had begun here by 1751. - LEE BANK 
House. 1958. A flatted factory, designed by P. Skelcher & 
Partners and A. G. Sheppard Fidler. 
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KING EDWARD’sS ROAD. Much basic late c18 and early c19 
housing. 

LADYWOOD REDEVELOPMENT AREA. The old street pattern 
has been obliterated to provide for an open layout of big tower 
blocks set in open spaces. Clearance began in April 1953 and 
construction in March 1954. Eventual population is estimated 
at 12,500, half the 1945 figure. It is difficult to say as yet how 
successful it will be. At present it looks bleak and draughty. 
Under the general direction, until 1964, of A. G. Sheppard 
Fidler. - CHAMBERLAIN GARDENS. Begun in 1962 by 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler and two-thirds complete in 1964. It 
seems the most successfully planned part of the Ladywood 
redevelopment scheme, with tower blocks, maisonettes, and 
two-storey houses, and excellent use of the natural features of 
the site. And, not least important, provision for cars. — 
LADYWOOD COMMUNITY CENTRE, St Vincent Street. 
By Norrish & Stainton, 1965-6. Bold reinforced concrete 
and smooth brick. 

LEE BANK REDEVELOPMENT AREA. One of the five central 
areas for redevelopment. It is under the general direction of 
the City Architect, who was until 1964 A. G. Sheppard Fidler, 
and construction began in 1952, but work has been slow. The 
original population of 15,000 will be replaced by 6,500. Most 
of the housing is in high rectangular blocks, including one of 
twenty storeys with lots of grass around. Mostly of yellow 
brick; also red brick. - LEA MASON SCHOOL. 1960 by 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler, with four-storey teaching block, 
single-storey library, and assembly hall with gymnasium over. 

NEWHALL HILL. JOHN HARDMAN StTuDIO. Impressive 
plain early c1g9 building of brick and stone with a three-bay 
centre, and five bays to either side. Hardman’s were the 
makers of stained glass and other church furnishings for 
whom Pugin among others designed. - BIRMINGHAM CITY 
TRANSPORT CLUuB. Built in 1840 as a Unitarian chapel. 
Brick with a stuccoed w front and thin pointed detail. 

NEw JOHN STREET WEST see Newtown Redevelopment Area. 

NEWTOWN REDEVELOPMENT AREA, In 1964 the demolition 
works were still the chief characteristic of this area, though 
clearance started in June 1956. It is sad that this work also 
involved St GEORGE, Tower Street, of 1819-22 by Thomas 
Rickman, an interesting early Gothic Revival design. Another 
casualty was St STEPHEN of 1843-4 by R. C. Carpenter. In 
1964 red brick terraces of the 1830s remained around NEW 
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JOHN STREET WEST. They are quite attractive, with slight 
Tudor details, of two storeys with four rooms and individual 
back yards. Before 1946, 28,000 people lived in this area, and 
it is planned that the population after 1971 should be 15,500. 
Thus it is the largest of all the redevelopment areas, and it is 
also the last to be got under way. Construction began in June 
1958, but is now proceeding fast. The designs are under the 
general direction of the City Architect. 

ST MARTIN’sS PLACE. A simple range of sixteen red brick 
cottages of c.1800. Two storeys with three-light casement 
windows and moulded wood doorcases. There must have been 
an immense amount of this sort of building. 

ST PAUL’s SQUARE. The only c18 square in the city — in fact 
probably the only square — and again it proves the impos- 
sibility of a smart development in such a central position. 
The houses are not uniform, but all of the late c18, and 
very similar in character. They are mostly of three bays and 
two and a half storeys, built of brick and with a pedimented 
porch on Tuscan columns. Several are in poor condition. 
The best include Nos I, 3, 10, 12-14, 34, 35, and 55. 

ST PETER’S PLACE. No. §. Late C18, red brick, of three storeys 
and four bays. Wooden doorcase with pilasters and open 
pediment. — No. 7. Also late c18 red brick. Three bays and a 
round-headed doorway with a Tuscan porch. 


BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


ACOCK’S GREEN 
34 m. SE of the city centre 


This area of sE Birmingham has no clear identity. The opening 
of the railway station in 1852, plus the facilities of the nearby 
Warwick and Birmingham Canal, led to the development of 
Acock’s Green and Hay Mills as industrial and working-class 
neighbourhoods in the second half of the c19, and a suburban 
village at South Yardley in the 1880s. Building continued in the 
early C20; more concentrated development in the 1920s and 
1930s covered most remaining land, and now only tower blocks 
can be squeezed in on difficult sites. 


St MARY THE VIRGIN, Warwick Road. A big, lofty church 
that was begun in 1864 and took many years in building, the 
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chancel being added in 1894. It was designed by ¥. G. Bland, 
but chancel, vestry, and organ chamber were added by 
F. A. Chatwin. A sw steeple was intended by Bland, but has 
never been built. The interior is of brick and stone with 
five-bay arcades and columns of the strangest proportions, 
with high bases and gigantic capitals. The exterior is of 
sandstone, except for temporary brick walls. In 1940 the 
church was bombed. It was hit at the crossing. - STAINED 
GLASS. E window by Burne-Fones, 1895. Reconstructed after 
the bombing. 

ST CYPRIAN, The Fordrough, Coventry Road, Hay Mills. The 
nicely eccentric result of some industrial patronage: the 
church was built by James Horsfall, a mill owner. He not 
only placed the church right up against his wire- and cable- 
making factory, but he also built it across the river Cole, 
which presumably supplied him with some of his power. By 
Martin & Chamberlain (NT), 1873-4, with chancel, nave and 
passage aisles, s chapel, and sw tower with spire. The 
exterior is of red and blue brick. Odd tracery in the clerestory, 
otherwise lancet lights. - STAINED GLASS. Much of excellent 
quality, both in colour and design, in chancel, s chapel, and 
W window. - MONUMENT. Mary Elizabeth Sims Tt 1879, the 
daughter of James Horsfall, white marble, by S. Ruddock. It 
seems to double as the font. 

ST EDMUND, Reddings Lane, Tyseley. 1939-40 by H. W. 
Hobbiss. 

ST MICHAEL, Rowlands Road, South Yardley. To be built in 
1964-5 by Denys Hinton. The plan provides for a rectangular 
nave and a curved E end adjoining at the s the vicarage, to be 
built at the same time. Brick walls. Lighting mostly from the 
roof, but also a large NE window (geographically due E). 

SACRED HEART (R.C.), Warwick Road. 1940 by G. B. Cox. 
Red and grey brick. Pointed arches, not usual for this architect. 

City TEMPLE, Warwick Road. Opened in 1860 and designed 
by Yeoville Thomason. sw tower with spire of horrid pro- 
portions. Amusing use of coloured bricks, though the details 
are bad. The Temple was originally a Congregational Chapel. 

PooOL FARM ESTATE. 1961 by A. G. Sheppard Fidler. 

Woopcock HILL Estate. A mixed residential develop- 
ment also by A. G. Sheppard Fidler. Building began in April 
1959. 

FOXHOLLIES HALL ESTATE. 1961 by A. G. Sheppard Fidler. 

Hay HAtt (Reynolds Tube Co.), Redfern Road. A rural 
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survival, the local manor house which has grown and changed 
in this place for the past five hundred years or so. The 
beginning of the house was possibly an open hall of the c15. 
Of this a massive arch-braced collar-beam roof-truss remains. 
This hall would have faced £. Two-storeyed timber porch 
with a pointed entrance and a solar wing to the NE. This 
wing contains stone-mullioned windows and was either 
encased in diapered brickwork in the c16 or newly built at 
that date. There is also a big brick chimneystack and an 
Elizabethan wall painting on the first floor. The w elevation, 
originally the rear but now the entrance facade, was probably 
rebuilt soon after 1810, when the house was damaged by fire. 
It has five plain gables and early c19 windows with hood- 
moulds. The building was restored and altered for its present 
purpose in 1948. 

CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN LTD, Waterloo Road. 1957. Offices 
and warehouse by Leonard ¥. Multon. A pleasant, long, low 
elevation of brick and glass. 


ASTON 
2m. N of the city centre 


Aston was the largest of the ancient parishes which make up 
the modern city, and included many old rural hamlets which 
have now become suburbs in their own right, and are therefore 
considered separately. The parish church and the manor house 
(Aston Hall) form a natural centre to the remaining area. But 
there is no evidence of there ever having been a substantial 
village around them, and so this development also belongs to 
the c19 and early C20. By 1850 the district of Lozells was 
laid out in close streets of small houses, and by 1880 Aston 
Park was hemmed in on all sides. 


ST PETERAND ST PAUL, Witton Lane. This is the only church 
within the present city boundaries that is mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. Its ancient parish was very large, and from 
it were founded six chapels of ease during the Middle Ages. 
All that remains of this powerful medieval period, however, is 
the fine C15 Ww tower and spire, a scrap of C14 work re-set in 
the middle of the s wall of the s aisle, and many good monu- 
ments. C19 church building within the parish was very 
extensive, and in due time the mother church was also greatly 
enlarged in a rebuilding, conducted, needless to say, by 
J. A. Chatwin. This work took from 1879 to 1890 and resulted 
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in a solidly competent and confident design of apsidal chancel, 
N organ chamber and s chapel, nave with N and s aisles, and s 
porch. In 1908 s aisle and porch were again rebuilt. Chat- 
win’s style is his favourite C14, characterized by strongly three- 
dimensional detail. A particular characteristic is the label over 
the arcades with its lowest point above the column decisively 
free from the wall. There is no structural division between 
nave and chancel, but the chancel is far more elaborately 
treated, with much marble and arcades of ogee arches, 
crockets, finials, the lot. Many pinnacles and gargoyles also 
decorate the exterior. The w tower is of four stages in dark 
brown ashlar with square angle buttresses. N, Ss, and W win- 
dows of three lights. The treatment of the bell chamber is 
unusual but presumably original, because the masonry is 
ancient. A series of tall and narrow lights in two tiers with 
trefoiled four-centred heads are set deeply recessed in 
chamfered segment-headed outer orders. There is a different 
number of lights in each wall, but on each side two of the lights 
are piercings and the others are blanks. The tall octagonal 
spire was partly rebuilt in 1776-7 by John Chesshire. -STALLS. 
Four of the late c15 from St Margaret, Leicester. - sCULP- 
TURE. Fragments of a C14 cross in the s chapel, a square 
head carved on all sides. - STAINED GLASS. N window N 
chancel chapel of 1793 by Francis Eginton, now in bad 
condition; a memorial to Lady Letitia Dearden. - MONU- 
MENTS. Chancel. Alabaster effigy of a Knight, c.1360, and 
sandstone effigy of a Lady, c.1490. These two figures lie 
together on a tomb-chest, now almost impossible to see, but 
said to be a C16 amalgamation of the two original tomb-chests. 
Dugdale is probably referring to this tomb when he says 
‘There is a faire monument of Arden removed from the 
priorye of Maxstoke’. — Early c15 mutilated effigy of a Knight. 
— Sir Thomas Erdington + 1433 and his wife Joan or Anne 
Harcourt + 1417. The tomb dates from c.1460, and there is an 
elaborate alabaster tomb-chest. The monument was probably 
erected by Sir Thomas’s son when he built and endowed a 
chantry chapel in 1459. — Erdington Chapel. Late c15 
effigy of a Knight, proably Sir William Harcourt, on a tomb- 
chest. Except in small details, the monument is exactly like 
that of Sir Thomas Erdington. — Sir Edward Devereux + 1622 
and his wife Katherine + 1627. A fine altar tomb with canopy 
in black marble and alabaster. The canopy consists of a heavy 
curved pediment on Corinthian columns. — John Feeney 
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+ 1899, by Sir George Frampton. Charming Arts and Crafts 
plaque in a classical surround, ornamented everywhere with 
little hearts hung on trees. Seated female figures 1. and r. (N T) — 
N aisle. William Holte + 1514 and wife Joan. White sandstone 
effigies on a tomb-chest, which compare very poorly with the 
Erdington monuments. — Edward Holte + 1592 and wife 
Dorothy. An alabaster wall-monument with kneeling figures 
set either side of a shallow semicircular arched recess between 
a pair of plain Corinthian columns. By William Stanton. — Sir 
Thomas Holte + 1654 (who built the Hall). A wall-monument 
with Corinthan pilasters and many seated putti weeping, the 
whole carved with great spirit. — Sir Charles Holte + 1722. A 
wall-monument with free-standing columns and standing 
children. — Sir Charles Holte + 1782. Wall-monument with 
mourning woman and medallion of Sir Charles. — Sir Lister 
Holte + 1770. A wall-monument of a very dull sarcophagus by 
R. Westmacott, erected in 1794. — James Goddington + 1821 
by William Hollins, with very droopy laurels. — George 
Yates + 1828 by Peter Seaborne of Coventry. — s aisle. Sir 
John Bridgman + 1710. An exceptionally fine and very 
architectural wall-monument by James Gibbs, erected in 
1726. — Edward Brandwood + 1731. Large wall tablet of 
rather ungainly proportions, signed Eglington Snr Birming- 
ham. — Thomas Caldecott + 1774 and Catherine ¢ 1788. A 
wall-monument with two putti reclining uncertainly on a 
squat tomb; suffers from comparison with the near-by Gibbs. 
— Tower. Thomas Holte, Justice of North Wales, Lord of 
Aston, + 1545 and his wife Margaret. Brass with 25-in. 
engraved effigies. 

St JAMES, Frederick Road. By 7. A. Chatwin. GR gives the 
dates as the chancel 1890 and the nave 1899. The exterior 
of grey brick looks dull; the interior of red and grey brick 
with some stone is pleasant and competent. Usual Chatwin 
Gothic plan and details. - STAINED GLASS. E window 
sub-Burne-Jones in strong colours. 

St JoseruH (R.C.), Thimble Mill Lane. The high, narrow 
chancel and N chapel were originally built as a mortuary 
chapel to a design by A. W. N. Pugin, and opened in 1850. 
A nave and wide N aisle were added in 1872, and the architect 
was E. W. Pugin, who had designed the near-by school in 
1868. The extension is orthodox Victorian c14 Gothic, 
except for the strange N arcade of fluted columns with elon- 
gated Egyptian-type capitals. 
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St Mary, Aston Road. 1863 by James Murray. Stone and brick. 
Apsidal chancel, nave, aisles, and square NW tower. Dec 
columns with bold floral capitals. The major interest, how- 
ever, lies in the polychrome decoration with paintings of 
angels over the nave arcades, and a Christ in Glory above 
the chancel arch. 

St Paut, Lozells Road, Lozells. 1880 by 7. A. Chatwin, and 
with his usual characteristics of apsidal chancel and very Perp 
style. Good Nw tower. w front of rock-faced Bath stone, the 
remainder in brick. 

SACRED HEART AND ST MARGARET Mary (R.C.), Witton 
Road. An elaborate Romanesque design of 1922 by Harrison 
& Cox. Nw tower added by G. B. Cox in 1934. 

St Sr1LaAs, Church Street, Lozells. 1854 by F. W. Fiddian. 
Chancel, transepts, nave, of brick with simple lancets. 

LIBRARY, Albert Road. 1880-1 by Alexander & Henman, a 
typical late C19 Birmingham municipal design. 

BATHS, Victoria Road. An 1891 red brick and terracotta design, 
with jolly reliefs of Neptune in pediments over side entrances. 

ASTON HALL. ‘A noble fabric which for beauty and state much 
exceedeth anything in these parts’. Dugdale’s contemporary 
judgement has even more force today about this, one of the 
great houses of the county, now strangely stranded in an 
industrial setting. 

An inscription over, the front entrance provides the basic 
history. The house was begun in 1618 by Sir Thomas Holte, 
who took up residence in 1631, although it was not completed 
until 1635. This is straightforward enough; subsequent 
alterations have been few and minor, and Aston. clearly 
belongs to that impressive group of Early Jacobean houses like 
Audley End and Hatfield in both plan and style. It is built of 
red brick with a diaper patterning of darker bricks and with 
stone facings and quoins only at the corners. There is how- 
ever unusually little external ornament, either of Italian or of 
Flemish type. The house consists of a main block facing E 
and two projecting wings enclosing a forecourt, but the most 
original feature of the plan is that the front door opens 
directly into the centre of the hall, and this leads to a discus- 
sion of whether or not John Thorpe should be considered the 
architect. 

In Thorpe’s book of drawings in the Soane Museum there 
are two plans of Aston Hall, those for the ground floor and 
first floor. There are several differences between these 
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plans and the existing building, the most important being 
in the arrangement of the hall, which is shown by Thorpe 
with entrance and screens at one end in the usual medieval » 
manner. Even more interestingly, Thorpe shows a polygonal 
apse to the chapel and three projecting bays on the w front, 
and the foundations to all of these have been revealed in 
recent excavations. The house was damaged during the Civil 
War, and these alterations were possibly the result of the 
repairs. There would then seem to be a: strong probability 
that the plans were made by Thorpe for Sir Thomas Holte 
but varied in execution. It is also worth noting the similarities 
between Aston and Holland House, begun in 1605, which 
Thorpe claimed to have ‘perfected’, particularly in the direct 
entrance to a central hall and the use of round-arched loggias. 

The EAST FRONT has the most complex elevation, which is 
entirely symmetrical on either side of the central door. The 
main block is of seven bays, of which the middle five, corres- 
ponding to the hall, project slightly. The doorway is of stone, 
and the round-headed entrance is flanked by Doric columns 
with entablature and above oblong cartouches set in strap 
ornament with ball finials which flank the inscription panel. 
Above this is a curved pediment and an achievement of the 
Holte arms. The windows to these five bays are of three lights 
with transoms, except for a two-light window above the 
entrance. A stone entablature and open balustrade parapet 
further emphasize the projecting hall-block, which, in spite of 
its fenestration, has a very classical feel to it. The bays to either 
side contain the two stair-halls and are lighted by transomed 
windows of different sizes to three storeys. The main block 
is surmounted by four shaped gables with pinnacles and a 
central tower. The outer pair of gables have an oval bull’s-eye 
set in a panel. The tower rises three storeys above the 
balustrade, has two-light windows in each face, and is topped 
by a cupola of two stages, the lower ogee-shaped and the upper 
a half-round dome on a square base. This tower sits rather 
uneasily above the hall-block and seems from its construction 
to have been an afterthought. Perhaps it was added to give 
more weight to the central axis of the building, in place of 
the more usual two-storeyed Jacobean porch, or the two 
smaller towers either side of the entrance which seem to be 
provided for in the surviving plan by Thorpe. 

NORTH and SOUTH WINGS. A square turret projects 
slightly from the middle of the inner face of each wing, rising 
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from ground to two storeys above the second floor, and 
crowned with a lead ogee cupola. The lowest storey of each 
serves as a small porch with an outer stone doorway, a round 
arch, and a solid tympanum treated as a scallop shell, the 
whole flanked by flat fluted pilasters. Above, to the next 
storey, there are more heavy pilasters, carved as term figures, 
now in very bad condition. The main walls have transomed 
windows and a shaped gable either side of the turret. The E 
ends of the wings have three-sided bay windows of two storeys 
with open strapwork cresting and shaped gables to the third 
storey. Against the outsides of the main wings are two- 
storeyed narrow wings. On the £ and w fronts these were 
originally of one storey only, and the intended proportions 
were much altered when the upper storey was made complete 
in the late cr7. A rainwater head is dated 1687. 

SOUTH FRONT. The end of the chapel projects in the middle 
of this front, but the changes in the brickwork clearly indicate 
that alterations have been made. To the E and w of the chapel 
there is an arcaded loggia with two pairs of round-headed 
bays with Doric columns and square responds in each half. 
There is a shell-headed niche to each middle pier. Shaped 
gables to the chapel and above the inner pairs of arches. 
Above the outer pairs of arches the walls are of late c17 
brick and finished with a parapet, an old pierced one on the £, 
a plain modern one on the w. 

WEST FRONT. Of two storeys, the upper being the long 
gallery. Tall middle doorway in the very slightly projecting 
central three bays, and niches to either side of the middle 
window. All fenestration with transoms. At the s end of the 
range is an archway to the loggia and the late c17 addition 
above, and at the N end is an C18 copy of the archway but no 
upper storey. There is a flat roof to the gallery, and beyond 
it rises the third storey of the hall-block. It consists of a wide 
chimneystack of six octagonal shafts and six shaped gables. 

NORTH FRONT. This is the kitchen wing and has many 
cr18 alterations, including the fenestration. c18 NW loggia. 
Original bay window at the N end of the long gallery. The 
projection in the centre of the range contained the original 
kitchen. In the C18 this was widened to the w by one bay, and 
the gables to both parts are cr8 work. At the E end of the 
range there are two C17 gables, and a late c1r7 addition to the 
original one-storeyed wing to match the E end of the s wing. 
Later one-storeyed additions contain the present kitchen. 
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The disposition of the rooms provides for stair-wells to 
either side of the entrance hall and a suite of communicating 
small rooms beyond it. The N wing is entirely for the offices. 
The main rooms are on the first floor and, apart from the 
long gallery, are in the s wing. 

The INTERIOR is grand, with exuberant decoration in 
contrast with the restrained exterior. The ENTRANCE HALL 
is important from the point of view of the development of 
planning. It is no longer the hall of Tudor tradition which was 
entered close to one end and had a screen and a dais, but 
frankly an entrance hall, i.e. a room for display rather than 
a specific use. The decoration is magnificent. There are three 
archways leading from the hall. They are of white stone with 
round heads and much panelled, surmounted by a moulded 
cornice and scrolled cresting. The doors are oak and the walls 
panelled in oak to the height of the archway cornice. The 
marble fireplace is heavy, with an inscribed panel and much 
scroll and strap ornament. At either end of the w wall are 
architectural settings in oak with Corinthian columns and 
entablature framing a round-headed archway, possibly 
intended as bookcases and now containing oil paintings of 
classical landscapes by Jacques Rousseau. (The real garden 
can be seen through the archway opposite the front door 
between the two paintings.) Similar pilastered features in the 
N and s walls frame grisaille paintings of warriors, evidently 
contemporary. The plaster ceiling and animal frieze are 
probably early c19 work, done when the house belonged to 
James Watt the younger, and inspired by original work in 
other parts of the house. The MAIN STAIRCASE is in a 
square well with short: flights to the second floor, Very 
richly carved balustrade with splendid flowing strapwork 
design. Elaborate newels with turned and carved heads with 
Ionic caps. Rippling sea-monsters decorate the strings. The 
patterns used here are very similar to those on staircases at 
Brenthall Hall, Shropshire, and Crewe Hall, Cheshire. The 
CHAPEL has handsome oak panelling. A stone pavement has 
been discovered below, the present.wooden floor, but the 
alteration cannot be recent because of the C17 panelling. 
Several magnificent fireplaces to other ground-floor rooms, 
of stone and alabaster, all carved with pilasters and monsters 
and strapwork.* A late c18 marble mantelpiece has been 


* Mrs Esdaile thinks that they may be from the studio of the Yohnsons of 


Southwark. 
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imported, as has some c18_ bolection-moulded ‘panelling 
from a house in Old Square, Birmingham. 

On the first floor the GREAT DRAWING ROOM is imme- 
diately over the chapel. It has a very handsome original plaster 
ceiling. The wide frieze is divided by high relief figures 
of the Nine Worthies standing in niches. c18 bolection- 
moulded panelling below. Elaborate c17 stone chimney- 
piece. The KING’S BEDROOM is notable for the interesting 
animal frieze in high relief, moulded with great vigour. The 
good plaster ceiling is more restrained by contrast. LADY 
HOLTE’S ROOM has a chimneypiece of very architectural 
character, of stone with marble and alabaster. The LONG 
GALLERY is 136 ft long and is very well preserved, lacking 
only the three embrasures that were originally in the w front. 
The walls are lined from floor to ceiling with small oak 
panels divided by fluted Ionic pilasters. The chimneypiece 
is impressive and elaborate, of stone with an alabaster over- 
mantel. There is a moulded plaster ceiling here. 

OUTBUILDINGS. Brick walls project from the E ends of the 
N and s wings and connect with the pretty small square 
LODGES. These are in dark brick and of two storeys and attic 
with shaped gables. Two-storeyed bay windows with open- 
work cresting on the E faces. They form an important part 
of the total design. STABLES. Nice C18 brick range to the N 
with plain gables. GATEWAY. Pretty c18 Gothick. A crocketed 
ogee arch between two obelisk finials, flanked by one-storey 
square lodges with ogee gables. 


BALSALL HEATH 
14 m. S of the city centre 


The area was completely built up between c.1840 and 1900 and 


provides a comprehensive example of C19 cheap urban housing. 


ST PAUL, Moseley Road. 1852-3 by 7. L. Pedley, in a bold and 
dull Dec style. Chancel, nave, aisles, and w tower. The s 
Lady Chapel was part of the additions that were carried out 
in 1865 by E. Holmes. - STAINED GLASS. The Annunciation 


in the Lady Chapel by Walter Camm, very much in the Burne- a 


Jones tradition. 

St BARNABAS, Ladypool Road. By Thomas Proud, and GR 
gives the dates as 1898 for the chancel, with the remainder 
added in 1904, in which year the church was consecrated. Of 
red brick with terracotta dressings. The details are similar 


Sez 
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to those of St Aidan, Small Heath, by the same architect, but 
this is not so grand. The style is Perp and the proportions are 
low and wide. There is a projecting baptistery on the w front 
with low porches to either side. 

ST JOHN THE EVANGELIST (R.C.), George Street. 1896 by 
A. Vicars (GR). Romanesque. The nave and arcades appear 
to have been reconstructed. 


BARTLEY GREEN 
5 m. Sw of the city centre 


St MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, Field Lane. 1838 by Isaac 
Newry (GR), and enlarged to NW and sw in 1876 to form a 
T-shaped plan. Delightfully simple, rustic Gothic style in red 
brick with sandstone dressings. Very pretty queen-post roof 
and carved wood corbels. Unfortunately to be demolished. 

It is difficult to understand what population St Michael’s 
Chapel was originally constructed to serve. There is now 
much housing development in this area (such as BANGHAM 
Pit ESTATE, 1960 by A. G. Sheppard Fidler, where the lift 

S*¢ slab system was used). 
$31 
BILLESLEY see YARDLEY WOOD 


BIRCHFIELD see HANDSWORTH 
BORDESLEY GREEN see SMALL HEATH 


BOURNVILLE 
4 m. Sw of the city centre 


In 1879 Richard and George Cadbury moved their family cocoa 
and chocolate manufacturing business from the cramped 
centre of Birmingham to a rural site, four miles to the sw, ina 
wooded part of Worcestershire that had not yet been affected 
by the expansion of the city. The reasons for this decision 
were to obtain hygienic surroundings for food manufacture, 
improved conditions for employees, and room for the expan- 
sion of the factory, in an area that was also well served by 
road, railway, and canal. A few semi-detached houses were 
built close to the works for key workers, and of these one 
remains in BOURNVILLE LANE, dated 1879, a typical house 
for its date, in brick with terracotta dressings and gables, 
designed by George Gadd. 
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Then in 1893 George Cadbury bought 120 acres adjoining 
the grounds of the factory, and in the following year he 
appointed W. Alexander Harvey as his architect and began to 
develop the Bournville Estate. His aims in creating a model 
village were far-reaching: he knew what slum-dwelling meant, 
and he wanted to improve the way of life for all industrial 
workers everywhere. ‘The object is declared to be the 
amelioration of the condition of the working-class and 
labouring population in and around Birmingham, and 
elsewhere in Great Britain, by the provision of improved 
dwellings, with gardens and open spaces to be enjoyed 
therewith’ states the preamble to the Deed which established 
the Trust to administer the Estate in 1900. George Cadbury 
intended that Bournville should prove that the provision of 
good housing for all sections of the community was both a 
moral obligation and a practical possibility, because it was also 
economically self-supporting. 

313 houses had been built by 1900, and the development 
has been steady ever since, until in 1955 there were about 
3,500. The endowment of the Trust has enabled the Estate to 
acquire more land so that it now comprises an unbroken area, 
stretching s and w from its original centre about The Green, 
bisected by the Bristol Road, more than three times larger 
than it was when the Trust was founded. Much agricultural 
land has also been bought or given, all of it lying beyond 
the city boundary, three or four miles s of Bournville. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the success or the 
influence of this experiment by George Cadbury. Bournville 
originated at a time when the agitation for town-planning 
and the ideas of the Garden City and the Garden Suburb 
were being developed and its example was fundamental to 
their subsequent growth and the standards eventually adopted 
for municipal housing. It is important to remember that the 
Estate has always been independent of the factory owned by 
Cadbury Bros and that the houses are not reserved for the 
employees, in contrast to Port Sunlight, for example. Nor is 
Bournville a self-contained municipality, being in all respects 
a part of Birmingham. It can best be described as an area of 
controlled suburban development, and of all contemporary 
experiments it most closely resembles the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, which was founded in 1906. Aesthetically Bournville 
is the less interesting of the two, especially in the lay-out, but 
socially it has been more successful, since an effective integra- 
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tion of the classes and an active community life have been 
characteristics since its earliest days. 

The essential features of the housing and lay-out were 
decided by W. Alexander Harvey, who was the architect in 
charge from 1894 to 1902 and then consulting architect. The 
importance of the total environment was constantly stressed, 
and the basic requirements were considered to be adequate 
accommodation (which included a bath), pleasing appearance 
of the exterior, and an ample garden. Cadbury himself placed 
great emphasis on the advantages to a family’s health and 
economics of a well-kept garden. It is indeed the trees, 
hedges, and flowers that surround all the houses which form 
the most immediately obvious distinctive feature of the 
Estate. The gardens were always laid out at the time the 
house was built, and sometimes this amounted to as much as 
5 per cent of the total cost. The first houses were mainly in 
blocks of two, with a few blocks of three or four. An important 
and early development was the change from the ‘tunnel-back’ 
type to the compact and convenient cottage plan, which 
included a scullery and third bedroom in the main block, 
thus eliminating the rear wing. Gradually a few satisfactory 
basic types of house were evolved to suit the way people want 
to live. The avoidance of monotony and the importance of 
economy were the major factors in determining the style and 
materials of the domestic architecture. The houses are 
predominantly of brick with slate or tile roofs, overhanging 
eaves or hipped roofs, and many gables, bay windows, 
dormers, and porches. There is an occasional Venetian 
window, but casements are most widely used. Some rough- 
cast, timber-framing, and whitewash are to be seen, but 
everywhere ornament is strictly limited. The result is a 
simple, pleasant, and informal style, which established the 
vernacular for suburban living for the first half of. this 
century. Some of the best early examples may be seen in ELM 
ROAD, HOLLY GROVE, LABURNUM ROAD, SYCAMORE 
ROAD, THORN ROAD, and BEECH ROAD. The public 
buildings placed around The Green provide the natural 
centre to the village, and also its more important architecture. 

The Estate has grown piecemeal and so naturally many 
variations and improvements have been made, but there have 
been no dramatic changes and the greatest improvements are 
in internal fittings and a freer use of natural contours in 
planning. The Trust’s Architect’s Department is responsible 
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for the lay-out of roads and open spaces, and also the designs 
of nearly all the buildings erected on the Estate, thereby 
assuring good workmanship and traditional styles. Consistency 
has been brought about through standardization of bricks, 
tiles, and wood casement windows. The main developments 
beyond the original village nucleus are the Bournville Tenants 
Estate of 1907, the Weoley Hill Estate begun in 1914, the 
Bournville Works Housing Society of 1919, Woodlands 
Estate of 1923, and the Shenley Neighbourhood Development, 
which was started in 1950 and is still in progress. 

St FRANCIS OF Assisi, Linden Road. Completed in 1925 and 
designed by W. Alexander Harvey. It is a good, simple brick 
church in the Romanesque style, and it is surely interesting 
that Harvey should have chosen the current Anglican style 
rather than his particular blend of Gothic and Art Nouveau 
which, in the buildings around The Green, so successfully 
created a friendly and individual village atmosphere. The 
result is that the Established Church looks rather stand-offish 
and foreign. It has the usual basilican plan with apsidal chancel, 
shallow w apse, and passage aisles, as well as N and s porches. 

' The details throughout are excellent, particularly the well- 
proportioned N and s arcades with their granite columns, 
sturdy capitals, some of which are carved, and deep round 
arches. The church is connected to the PARISH HALL of 1913, 
also by W. Alexander Harvey, by a six-bay arcaded walk. 
This is also of brick and in a simple round-arched style. 

FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUuSE, The Green. Built in 1905 and 
designed by W. Alexander Harvey. Red brick and stone 
dressings. The main hall is rectangular in plan, but the 
subsidiary rooms are placed in short gabled wings obliquely 
on the angles of the main front, and an octagonal staircase 
turret with a high pointed tile cap stands in the Nw corner, 
resulting in an effective composition for its position at the 
highest point of the triangular Green. The w facade to the 
hall has a high gable with a two-light mullioned window 
divided by transoms, and below a round archway with several 
chamfers; tiny two-light mullioned windows to either side. 
The side elevations to the hall have dormer windows and 
sloping buttresses. The interior is plain except for the most 
interesting roof trusses: the arch-braces rise from the floor 
to the roof in the manner of crucks and are attached to the 
wall-plates by hammer springers. 

THE Rest Houses, The Green. Built in 1914 by W. Alexander 
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Harvey and modelled on the late c16 yarn market at Dunster 
in Somerset. Octagonal, in brick with stone dressings with 
three-light mullioned windows. A small lantern crowns the 
steeply-pitched tiled roof. There is a projecting gable in each 
face containing a two-light mullioned window, and below 
the eaves overhang considerably and are supported on enor- 
mous brackets. Inside there are angle piers and capitals 
supporting the roof, which finishes in the pendants and balls 
of the lantern. 

THE JUNIOR SCHOOLS, Linden Road. Part of W. Alexander 
Harvey’s work, built in 1902-5, and characteristic of his early 
c20 Tudor with a dash of Art Nouveau. The plan provides for 
a central hall with classrooms leading off it and a huge square 
brick entrance tower projecting at the SE end. On this tower 
there is an ornate oriel with steep stone roof above the E 
pointed entrance and a half-octagonal staircase turret, with 
traceried windows below its pitched roof, beside the s one. 
Its flat roof is surmounted by a cupola at the sE corner which 
houses a carillon of 48 bells. This was erected in 1934 to 
replace a smaller belfry, and it consists of eight slender 
columns which support an ogee copper roof. The hall is 
lighted by dormers and a N window with flamboyant-type 
tracery. Above the N gable is a square stone louvre. The 
roof of the hall is similar to that in the Friends’ Meeting 
House, but here the curved braces rise from half-way up the 
wall and not the floor. The frescoes were done in 1914; 
those on the E wall by Mary Sargent Florence, and those on 
the w wall by Mary Creighton McDowall. The carving is by 
Benjamin Creswick. 

INFANTS’ SCHOOL, Linden Road. Again by W. Alexander 
Harvey, 1910, and with a more straightforward manorial 
Tudor exterior. Brick with an oriel window. Elizabethan- 
type chimneystacks, projecting gabled wings of timber- 
framing and plaster, wooden tracery and steeply-pitched tile 
roofs. At the back there is a square addition of 1940 in plain 
brick. 

RUSKIN HALL, Linden Road. Part of Harvey’s friendly neo- 
Tudor complex around The Green, and intended as the cultural 
centre of the neighbourhood — and successful as such. Its initi- 
ation was due to J. H. Whitehouse (of Bembridge), a friend 
of Ruskin and an advocate of his social and economic 
theories. The foundation stone was laid in 1902 and the hall 
was opened in 1905. Brick and stone dressings. An L-shaped 
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building. There are several wilful Art Nouveau details, as in 
the treatment of the coping to the stone porch and large 
canted bay window. Mullioned windows and gables every- 
where. Extensions to the s in 1927-8 and at the rear in 1958 by 
H. Graham Wicks and Howard Rogers, all in a similar but 
simpler style. The upper hall in the original part of the build- 
ing has an interesting roof with trusses that are a variation of 
the hammerbeam. 

THE DAy CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, Sycamore Road. 1925, 
and so quite a bit later than the other buildings around The 
Green, by S. A. Wilmot. The style is rather like Lutyens — both 
the Lutyens of early Tudorish country houses and the later 
neo-Georgian Lutyens. It is all in red brick with stone dress- 
ings. The original plan and the gatehouse block are the best 
parts. The street facades form a V-shape with the gatehouse 
at the apex, and within there is an irregularly-shaped court- 
yard, originally with an open arcade supported on wooden 
posts on the two outer sides, but altered by subsequent 
additions. The gatehouse block makes clever use of its corner 
site with a careful turning of shapes, one-storey and sym- 
metrical either side of the two-storey centre, with its paired 
sloping buttresses to the central semicircular archway with 
mullioned window above. All roofs tiled and hipped, but past 
the corner the street facades become neo-Georgian with one- 
storey wings either side of a seven-bay, two-storey middle 
block, with a central round-arched doorway with stone 
surround and entablature supported on brackets. 

MINWORTH GREAVES MANOR, Maple Road. This building 
originally stood by the Kingsbury Road, between Curdworth 
and Minworth, and part of it was rebuilt here under the 
direction of Harvey & Wicks, from 1929 to 1932. It in- 
corporates a two-bay hall of medieval cruck construction 
probably dating from the cr4. The present third bay con- 
taining the gallery is a modern addition. Only the framing 
and the roof trusses remain from the original building. 

SELLY MANOR HowsE, Sycamore Road. This house was built 
about a mile away, nearer Selly Oak, and it was bought by 
George Cadbury in 1907, presumably because he wanted to 
increase the ‘authentic’ atmosphere of his village. Its re- 
erection took place between 1912 and 1916 and, as with 
Minworth Greaves a few years later, this was supervised by 
Harvey & Wicks. In both buildings every usable portion 
of the original fabric was included, and other contemporary 
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material specially collected was added as necessary. From 

documentary evidence it seems probable that the Manor 

House was in existence in the late c14, which may be repre- 
sented by the w wing, and that it had been rebuilt by the 

middle of the c15. However there were many subsequent 

alterations, and the house became three tenements, resulting 

in arbitrary internal divisions, so that it is not now possible 

to discover the c15 plan. The w wing projects and has a 

jettied gable, also on the side elevation a small projecting 

gabled porch-wing with stairs to the first floor. It is all of 
plaster and timber-framing, except for a big brick chimney- 

stack of the late c16 or early c17. The central block has the 

largest gable and is entirely of timber-framing with late c16 

brick-nogging. The gabled E wing is also of plaster and 

timber-framing and has been reconstructed in a most unortho- 

dox manner. The interior includes a spiral stair with wooden 

newel posts, fireplaces with wooden lintels, wooden case- 

ments, and tie-beam roof trusses. 

Nos. 35-47 Sycamore Lane. The shopping centre for the original 
village, sensibly placed to one side of The Green, designed 
by H. Bedford Tyler and built in 1905 and 1908. A range with 
five gables almost symmetrical to either side of the largest 
central gable, which contains an oriel window. The whole 
range is jettied at the first floor with timber-framing and plaster 
or rough-cast above and brick below. All windows are rect- 
angular with wood casements, and the dormers have projecting 
flat roofs. 

ST GEORGE’S CouRT, Woodbrooke Road. 1920 by S.A. 
Wilmot, for single women. On three sides of a grassy court, in 
a simple neo-Georgian style. Two storeys, red brick with 
rectangular windows. 

BOURNVILLE ALMSHOUSES, Maryvale Road. 1897 by Ewan 
Harper. In the old tradition: one-storey almshouses most 
attractively set around a spacious grassy quadrangle. Red 
brick with stone dressings and red tile roofs. The details are 
all basically Tudor. The round-headed entrances to the 
houses are set in pairs beneath timber-framed gables. Mul- 
lioned windows, The main entrance is of a gatehouse type of 
two storeys, with little turrets to either side and a projecting 
porch, This centre block has to one side the chapel, a simple 
rectangular room with pretty roof trusses, and to the other the 
matron’s rooms. In the middle of the quadrangle is a rest- 
house, similar to the later one on The Green, but here it is 
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rectangular with an open arcade supported on wooden 
columns around the central ‘house’, and a pyramid roof with 
gabled dormers in each side and a lantern. 

(SHorps, Maryvale Road. 1897 by W. Alexander Harvey.) 

CoUNCIL OFFICE, Bournville Lane. 1879, one of the first 
houses built for factory workers. Pointed arches and varie- 
gated brick. By George Gadd. 

MUNICIPAL BANK, Bournville Lane. 1895; substantially 
extended in 1903 by W. Alexander Harvey, gabled and half- 
timbered, with mullioned windows. Originally the Estate 
Office. 

Factory BUILDINGS, Bournville Lane. An irregular group of 
buildings, fronting the road. 1899 and 1902 by Herbert Ellis & 
Clarke. Red brick and half-timbering with lots of details, 
like bargeboards and emphatic wooden pegs. Gables and bay 
windows. The louvres are most decorative, often with curved. 
ribbed lead roofs and finials. The principal blocks of the main 
factory behind are of red brick and stone dressings and date 
from 1924 to 1936. 

PAVILION to the Recreation Grounds, Bournville Lane. 1902 by 
H. Bedford Tyler, and similar to the factory buildings of 
the same date. Mostly of half-timbering, with gables and 
pretty little tiled pointed caps to octagonal turrets. 

BOURNVILLE BATHS, Bournville Lane. 1902-4 by G. H. Lewin. 
Its street elevation provides the most impressive architectural 
extravaganza of the whole estate, and possibly derives from 
the w front of W.H. Bidlake’s St Agatha, Sparkbrook, of 
1899-1901. Brick on stone footings and with stone dressings. 
The plan consists of a main hall with a lower w wing and a 
projecting sE tower. The street facade of the main hall has 
a curved gable with an octagonal louvred turret at the apex. 
Beneath there is a big mullioned and transomed window with 
a semicircular head; and below the window a large panel 
inscribed with the building’s name and date and surrounded. 
by most luxuriant writhing plants and leaves, carved by 
Benjamin Creswick. The square clock tower is brick with 
sloping buttresses, and lofty mullioned and transomed. 
windows on three sides. The tower finishes in an octagonal 
turret with angle buttresses and an ogee lead roof. 

WAGON REPAIRS LTD, Bournville Lane. 1958 by S. F. Clewer. 

THE SELLY OAK COLLEGES, Bristol Road. GEORGE Cap- 
BURY MEMORIAL HALL, 1927 by Hubert Lidbetter, and the 
RENDEL HARRIS REFERENCE LIBRARY, 1925 by S.A. 
6—w. 
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Wilmot, both in safe neo-Georgian with very high-pitched 
tiled roofs. - (RKINGSMEAD and CAREY HALL TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 1906 and 1912 respectively. Both by Harvey & 
Wicks. NT) — FiRcROFT. An L-shaped house of half- 
timber framing and brick. It was designed by W. Alexander 
Harvey in 1902, and was built for George Cadbury Junior, 
the son of the founder of the Bournville Trust. It has been 
altered and extended for its new collegiate use since 1957. — 
W OODBROOKE. Originally a large and plain late c18 house 
with a long garden facade of two storeys with narrow bays 
divided from ground to architrave by stone Corinthian 
pilasters and a shallow and insignificant central pediment, to 
which another storey was added on either side of the centre 
in the early crg. Since then there have been many piecemeal 
alterations and additions. It has been the home of three of 
Birmingham’s most distinguished industrial families, Josiah 
Mason, the Elkingtons, and George Cadbury Senior. — 
WESTHILL. 1911 by Harvey & Wicks in a simplified Norman 
Shaw style and with a good eight-storey tower of 1963 by 
Clifford Tee & Gale. 

MANOR HovusgE, University Hall, Nw of Bristol Road. This is 
called the ‘New House’ on Greenwood’s map of Worcester- 
shire, which was based on a survey made in 1820 and 1821. 
Mr Lawrence Cadbury says that parts of a late c18 building 
are incorporated in the front of the present house, but the 
major part is of the late cr9 in a great variety of styles and 
materials, stone, brick, and timber-framing with a projecting 
porch-wing and carved bay windows. This work was carried 
out when George Cadbury Senior moved into the house in 
1894. Mr Lawrence Cadbury thinks that the architect was 
probably George Gadd, who designed some of the first build- 
ings at the Bournville Works. The interior is predominantly in 
the Jacobean style, with panelling everywhere, heavy carving, 
and equally weighty inscriptions. Extensive adaptations and 
extensions were completed in 1958 by Holland W. Hobbiss & 
Partners to convert the house into a University Hall of 
Residence. They are in this architect’s usual red brick, 
round-arched style. 


CASTLE BROMWICH 
5 m. NE of the city centre 


A rather amorphous area on the eastern edge of the city, which 
does not include the original village and church, Castle Brom- 
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wich was incorporated in the city of Birmingham in 1931. 
It now consists of a large 1930s housing estate around Hodgehill 
Common and the big post-Second-World-War developments of 
the Bucklands End Estate and the Firs Estate. SHARD END, see 
separately, p. 203. For the rest of Castle Bromwich, see p. 223. 


In 1964 work began on a large municipal residential area, 
approaching the size of a Mark I new town, on a site of 
481 acres, the former airfield with some adjacent land, 
bounded by the Chester and Kingsbury roads. Negotiations 
for this development began in 1959, and finally in 1963 
the plan of A. G. Sheppard Fidler was accepted. It seems 
to make imaginative and well organized use of a difficult 
site. About 47 per cent of all dwellings will be in two-storey 
houses, and provision will be made in garages or parking- 
spaces for one car per dwelling. Shops, schools, parks, and 
community buildings are planned to complete the neighbour- 
hood. The scheme provides for a central spine of sixteen- 
storey tower blocks of flats, running approximately E-w, 
which links two shopping centres, one at each end. To either 
side of this spine are the main housing areas, laid out on a 
grid, and the southern edge of the housing is bounded by a 
line of eleven-storey flats. 


COTTERIDGE see KING’S NORTON 


EDGBASTON 
14 m. Sw of the city centre 


An account in A Picture of Birmingham of 1831 vividly.describes 
the sudden development of Edgbaston as a suburb: ‘It was a 
valuable relic of aboriginal simplicity, in the near neighbourhood 
of bustle and business. Improvement has, however, discovered 
and disturbed this retreat; it is become a smart and fashionable 
appendage to Birmingham. The old, wild, and picturesque 
lanes are trimmed and spruced; gay villas and mercilessly 
straight streets stalk up to the very precincts of the church 
itself.’ 

Dramatic as this change may have seemed to contemporary 
eyes, it was essentially different from the city’s growth in 
all other areas, because the then lord of the manor of Edgbaston, 
Sir Henry Gough, managed to prevent any commercial or 
dense residential development, and the character of the suburb 
was thus established. Expansion started about 1810 with the 
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area to the Ss and w of Five Ways, and the parish was slowly 
covered during the next hundred years, always with substantial 
houses in large grounds. The most important and original were 
those built c. 1890-1910 by W. H. Bidlake and Bateman. Much 
open land has, however, been preserved, and this has made 
possible the gradual creation of an extensive campus for the 
University, which was first given land in southern Edgbaston in 
1900. 

The transformation along the main thoroughfares nearest 
to the city centre from high-class residences to prestige offices 
with some blocks of flats was to be expected in the 1950s and 
1960s. Most of this building is of high quality and has been 
carefully sited, no doubt due to the beneficent influence of 
J. H. D. Madin, Consultant Architect and Planner to the 
Calthorpe Estate. Although on a completely different scale, it 
has not disrupted the spacious green character of the place. 


CHURCHES 


St BARTHOLOMEW, Church Road. The cig rebuildings have 
not destroyed the external appearance of a red sandstone 
medieval parish church. In fact the only old parts that remain 
are many stones in the N and w walls of the N aisle and nave, 
which are probably late c1r5, and the lower part of the tower, 
which is early c16. Then the first major reconstruction took 
place from 1658 to 1684 to repair damage sustained during the 
Civil War. The drastic alterations started in 1810, when the 
N arcade was removed and a single roof spanned both nave 
and N aisle. In 1856 the s aisle was added. Finally and inevit- 
ably ¥. A. Chatwin was called in to complete the enlargements. 
In 1885 he built chancel, chapels, and N arcade, and in 1889 he 
added a second s aisle. Most of what one sees must therefore 
be Chatwin, but it_is a most unusual Chatwin interior. The 
nave arcades are all identical, with shallow pointed arches 
coming down on to slender clustered quatrefoil columns, very 
much early cr9 Gothic, never full-blown Victorian. — PLATE. 
Patens and Flagons, 1746; Paten, 1750; Two Chalices, four 
Patens, and two Flagons, made in Birmingham, 1774. — 
MONUMENTS. Several simple but handsome wall-monuments 
to the Gough family in the N aisle, particularly Sir Richard 
Gough + 1727, Sir Henry Gough + 1774, Lord Calthorpe 
+ 1798 by King & Sons of Bath. — William Withering 
+ 1799. Wall-monument with most lifelike snake twined 
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round a stick anda sprig of foxglove 1808 by William Hollins 
(outer s aisle). — Gabriel Jean Marie de Lys + 1831, with a 
bust by William Hollins (also outers aisle). 

St. AUGUSTINE, Lyttelton Road. Built in 1868 by 7. A. 
Chatwin. It is an expensive church with a rock-faced exterior 
and ashlar-lined interior and elaborate, showy details. The 
NE tower and spire were added in 1876, the spire being of 
really horrid proportions.* 

ST GEORGE, Calthorpe Road. The same combination here as at 
St James, Handsworth, the simple little early c19 church 
dominated by a grand expensive late c19 one. The first church 
was built in 1836-8 by . ¥. Scoles and consisted of nave 
and aisles in a basic E.E. style with very attenuated stone 
arcades. In 1856 a chancel was added by Charles Edge. But 
presumably the Late Victorian fashionable congregation 
wanted something more showy, and they got it when in 
1884-5 a new nave and chancel were built by 7. A. Chatwin, 
lofty and with much hard and elaborate detail. - PLATE. 
Two Chalices, Paten, and Flagon, 1838. 

ST GERMAIN, City Road. 1915-17 by E. F. Reynolds in a brick 
Romanesque style. A large church; not very exciting, but 
there is much careful detailing in brick and tile on the 
exterior. The interior is thorough, with a nice distinction 
between plain nave and more elaborate chancel, 

St JAMES, Elvetham Road.} 1852 by S. S. Teulon. Clearly the 
primary purpose of this building was the practical one of 
housing a large congregation. The aisleless nave is really 
broad, and there are transepts — so as to make a centralized 
preaching space. The eaves are low and the ugly. roof is 
inevitably far too conspicuous. Rose windows to the transepts. 
Stone exterior and SE tower with low spire. (The internal 
buttress to the tower is a typical Teulon conceit. The cost of 
the whole church was £3,000.)§ 

St MARY AND ST AMBROSE, Pershore Road. 1897-8 by 
J. A. Chatwin. His usual Dec style, here in brick and very red 
terracotta dressings which make the details look hard and 
crude, Nw tower and spire and a w apsidal baptistery. — 
PLATE. Two Chalices and Flagon, 1831. 


54a 


* Interior with rich carving on PULPIT, SCREEN, and REREDOS. Also 
painted chancel roof (NT). 

+ Elvetham is in Hampshire. Teulon later built there and at Ryde as well 
for the Calthorpe family (NT). 

§ Information received from the Rev. I. M. Lowery. 
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ORATORY CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
(R.C.), Hagley Road. The buildings fronting the road are 
those of the school which was established here in the late 
1850s. They date from the early 1860s and are by Henry 
Clutton. This street elevation is most attractive, of a bright 
red brick with white stone dressings, in an Italian Renaissance 
style that is surprisingly simple and dignified for its date. The 
big church, built from 1903 to 1909 as a memorial to Cardinal 
Newman, lies hidden away behind, approached from a 
courtyard that leads into a low narthex vaulted in brick.* 
Because of the site it is almost impossible to see anything 
of the church exterior, of limestone with a copper facing 
to the dome, and it is the interior alone that matters. The 
church was designed by E. Doran Webb, but the plan is 
uninspired and the effect depends on the many coloured 
materials used and the lavish decoration. Suitably in a 
building to the memory of Newman, the style adopted is 
Roman, not Northern. There is a long nave which has a 
tunnel-vault carried on Corinthian colonnades, and narrow 
passage aisles with shallow bays in the aisle walls. There is a 
dome over the crossing, N and s transepts, and a wide apsidal 
chancel. The lighting comes from dormer windows in the 
nave roof and four rectangular windows in the drum of the 
dome. There is something of everything in the decoration, 
but most of all there is marble: pink on green bases for the 
nave arcades, which have sandstone capitals and entablature, 
red above the sandstone pillars in the aisles, different colours 
in the alternate bays in the aisles, and red and cream in the 
chancel. Also, of course, there are mosaics, in the dome, the 
chancel apse, and the side chapels. The wrought ironwork in 
the semicircular heads of the other aisle bays and s transept is 
especially vigorous, and perhaps the most successful part of 
the decoration. - The SHRINE of St Philip in the NE chapel 
was added c.1930 and designed by G. B. Cox. In plan and 
elevation it is based on the original Shrine of St Philip in the 
Chiesa Nuova in Rome. — Font. In alabaster with bronze 
canopy by Dunstan Powell. - MOSAICS (except in the drum 
of the dome), depicting the Life of the Virgin, by Westlake. — 


* The courtyard is Clutton’s. The cloister, Romanesque in character, 
weaves in behind the facade of the later church. On the s side there is no 
cloister; instead, the first-floor corridor with tiny windows is carried out on 
large stone brackets sprouting from chamfered piers — a remarkable piece of 
Victorian functionalism (NT). 
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HIGH ALTAR by Dunstan Powell. — ALTARPIECE, N transept. 
The altar itself from the church of Sant’Andrea della Valle in 
Rome. The columns of Siberian onyx were intended for 
Westminster Cathedral. - ORGAN CASE by Ernesto Sensi. - 
ALTARS beneath the choir gallery and in the Chapel of St 
Charles Borromeo by ohn Hungerford Pollen, part of his 
additions and embellishments of 1858-61 to the old church. — 
STOUP, marble, c16, Florentine. 

THE REDEEMER (BAPTIST), Hagley Road. A large, expensive 
stone building of 1881-2 by James Cubitt. Central octagonal 
tower, the pinnacles recently removed. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, Francis Road. 1855-6 by 
Yeoville Thomason. Cruciform, with a tower and spire. Late 
CI9 extensions further eastward. 

CENTRAL SYNAGOGUE, 133 Pershore Road. 1959-61 by 
Hurley Robinson & Son. Brick on a concrete frame, with 
engraved glass windows. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


STATUE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, Police Training College, 
Pershore Road. 1855 by Peter Hollins, in bronze. 

STATUE OF THOMAS ATTWOOD, Calthorpe Park. 1859 by 
Peter Hollins, in marble. 

STATUE OF JOSEPH STURGE, Five Ways. 1859 by fohn Thomas, 
in marble. 

GOLDEN LION INN, Cannon Hill Park. Moved here from 
Deritend in 1911 and substantially altered. Probably dating 
from the C16, of two storeys in timber framing and plaster, 
the lower faced with brick. Three gables to the main facade. 
The rear has been reconstructed to form a summer house. 

MIDLANDS ARTS CENTRE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, Cannon 
Hill Park. An ambitious project designed to serve the aesthetic 
needs of young people. The site stretches across the N side of 
Cannon Hill Park with entrances from the Pershore Road and 
Edgbaston Road and provides for theatres, concert, and dance 
halls, a gallery, studios, and workshops, which are to be built 
in two phases over the next ten years. The site plan is by 
Jackson & Edmonds, who also designed the first two major 
buildings, FOYLE HOUSE, opened in March 1964, and the 
ARDENCOTE ARTS CLUB, due to be finished in 1965. The 
CYGNET THEATRE, also in the first stage of the building 
programme, is being designed by students at the Birmingham 
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School of Architecture, and will also be constructed and 
“ fitted by apprentices and students. 

Five Ways Housg, Islington Row. 1956-7, by Eric Bedford - 
of the Ministry of Works. Long elevation to Islington Row, 
with unbroken repetitive fenestration. 

KING EDWARD VI GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Edgbaston Park 
Road. By Holland W. Hobbiss. The school opened here in 
1940. Many detached blocks, loosely grouped around a quad 
and a four-bay Perp chapel. All of red brick with steeply 
pitched roofs. There are some clear Tudor references — in 
doorways, bay windows, and oriels — but otherwise it is more 
neo-Georgian. The style is clearly intended to remind the 
pupils of the school’s ancient foundation, but it does so in a 
typically early C20 timid and compromising spirit as compared 
with the early crg full-blown treatment by Sir Charles Barry 
in New Street, from where the school moved.* — BUST of 
Edward VI and CHIMNEYPIECE, both by Peter Scheemakers, 
1747. — BUST of Edward VI by Roubiliac. 

KiInG EpDwarp VI HiGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Edgbaston 
Park Road. Also by Holland W. Hobbiss and also opened here 
in 1940. Red brick, slate roofs, and gables; some classical 
details. Swimming pool and changing rooms, 1964 by L. f. 
Multon & Partners, 

QUEEN ELIZABETH HOSPITAL, Vincent Drive. By Lan- 
chester & Lodge, 1933-8, with several subsequent additions 
by the same architects. In brown-grey brick with Portland 
stone: some linear detailing to the large and heavy blocks. 
An enormous scheme of high buildings, which, together 
with the Medical School, was the major project in the city 
between the wars. Recent additions also by Lanchester & 
Lodge. 

TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGE, Westbourne Road. 1957-8 
by A. G. Sheppard Fidler. Brick and refreshingly un- 
institutional. 

BOTANICAL GARDENS; Westbourne Road. The sixteen acres 
that had been planned and laid out by F.C. Loudon were 
formally opened in 1832. The pretty greenhouse is probably 
the ‘magnificent elliptical conservatory manufactured by 
Mr Jones’, mentioned in a guide of 1849. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, Carpenter Road. 
Built in 1851-2, designed by Samuel Hemming, in the Jacobean 


* The CHAPEL was from New Street, re-erected with the old materials 
in 1952 (NT). 
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style. An E-shaped plan, red brick and stone dressings, 
gables, mullioned windows, bays and oriels, but nothing 
fussy and a pleasant total effect. Extensive alterations and 
additions were made in 1892-3. 

DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE, Church Road. Opened in 1815. 
It is a severe Regency building of two storeys and three bays, 
rusticated base, and rectangular windows set under a relieving 
arch. Projecting porch of coupled Tuscan columns to en- 
tablature and frieze. Lower wings to either side. In 1829 
Thomas Rickman designed the Master’s house (now de- 
molished). Alterations in 1897 by F. B. Osborn (Gs). 

THE UNIVERSITY. The university started in the centre of the 
city, and its chief building was the red brick Venetian-Gothic 
Mason College in Edmund Street by 7. A. Cossins, which 
was demolished in 1964. Then in 1900 it was given a site in 
Edgbaston, and the creation of the present campus began. The 
first phase took from 1900 to 1909 and was designed by Sir 
Aston Webb & Ingress Bell, again emphatically and confidently 
red-brick but to a really rather ridiculous monumental and 
academically impractical plan. The second phase of building, 
which lasted from 1926 to 1940 and 1948 to 1957, took place 
in the shadow of this daunting and unfinished scheme, and 
consisted of either a much watered-down version of the original 
with some infilling, or haphazard development elsewhere on 
the site. The inadequate and inefficient environment that was 
thus created was obvious to the university authorities who, in 
1957, asked Sir Hugh Casson & Neville Conder to prepare a 
development plan. By this time the university had acquired 
a considerable amount of land stretching N from the original 
buildings, providing a remarkably extensive and open 
campus for a university within an industrial city. The work 
of Casson & Conder has already gone a long way towards 
achieving some coherence, a centre, and a sense of place. 
Red-brick has been left behind, and the university now 
contains much of the best modern architecture in Birming- 
ham. Another development plan was made in 1963, and the 
thought that the site architects have given to future building 
requirements, circulation within the university, and the 
importance of making all aspects aesthetically worthy, give 
great hope for the future. 

It is difficult to describe the university in a manner that 
will make perambulation easy, partly because of the piecemeal! 
plan and partly because the whole of the s side, including a 
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new main entrance, will be altered during the next few years. 

The obvious starting-point is the tall Tuscan campanile, the 
CHAMBERLAIN TOWER, which rises up dramatically in the 
centre of the original buildings. Its purpose was the usual 
one: to serve as a landmark and to emphasize the existence 
of the university. (This was a period for towers pointing 
out places of learning, and it is amusing to compare this 
with near contemporaries at other universities — the 
Venetian one at Berkeley, California, andthemorehome-grown 
Perp of Bristol.) The tower, however, has little stylistic 
connexion, except for red brick, with the buildings around 
it, although they were all designed and laid out by Szr Aston 
Webb & Ingress Bell. They form a D in plan, with wings 
radiating from the curve. Part of the vertical stroke of the 
D and three of the radiating wings were never completed. The 
centre building of the curve, opposite the tower, is the 
GREAT HALL. The entrance is square, of three storeys, sur- 
mounted by an octagonal drum which supports a ribbed 
dome and tiny lantern. There are small, square attached 
turrets at the corners with semicircular ribbed domes and a 
great round-arched mullioned window above a frieze over the 
doorways. Beyond stretches the hall itself, which is tunnel- 
vaulted, with passages at ground and first floors vaulted 
transversely. Much carving and stained glass by T. R. Spence. 
The fronts to the wings on either side are similar, but of two 
storeys only, with round corner turrets, windows to the 
ground floor, not doorways, and external frescoes by Anning 
Bell. The curve linking the wings is of two storeys with 
recessed windows under segmental heads. The long, straight 
wing opposite is also of red brick and stone dressings with some 
round windows, some rectangular ones, and some bulls’ eyes. 

The remainder of this rigid and almost impenetrable 
semicircle was filled in with less style but more practicality 
while still keeping to the original scheme, first by the HILLS 
CHEMISTRY BLOCK, by Maurice Webb, 1937, on the w, 
and the NUFFIELD and AITCHISON BUILDINGS to the E, 
by Verner Rees, Laurence & Mitchell, completed in 1965 and 
I95I respectively, with behind it the new PHYSICS BUILD- 
ING AND RADIATION CENTRE, also by Verner Rees, Laurence 
& Mitchell, to be finished in 1966. 

Outside this original centre to the E£, beside one of the 
main approaches, lies the UNION, begun in 1930 by Holland 
W. Hobbiss & Partners; extensions by the same architects 
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were made in 1950 and 1960 to form three sides of a quad 
behind the original wing. The very solid red brick Tudorish ~ 
style has varied little over thirty years, but some frills have 
gone with the passing of time. 

Also on the eastern perimeter, to the N of the Union, is 
the BARBER INSTITUTE, begun in 1935 and opened in 1939, 
designed by Robert Atkinson, and looking very chaste and 
linear. It is of two storeys, the lower of stone with windows, 
the upper of brick with recessed panels carved with symbols of 
the Arts. In front of the building is the bronze EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE OF GEORGE I, attributed to F. van Ost (Nost) the elder, 
and originally erected on Essex (now Grattan) Bridge in 
Dublin in 1722. 

It is planned to have a series of buildings to the N of the 
Barber Institute fronting the proposed ring road. The 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE is the 
only building in this area as yet completed. It was designed 
by Howell, Killick, Partridge & Amis and finished early in 
1964. It consists of two buildings, both of brick cross-wall 
construction with im situ concrete slabs, and curved in plan 
to avoid the usual central corridor arrangement. The five- 
storey block is polygonal with a slight tail, laid out around 
a central well, and the two-storey block opposite is crescent- 
shaped. A distinctly sociable and yet subtle design. (Next to 
this, bridging the ring road, will be the ARTS AND COM- 
MERCE BUILDING, by Philip Dowson of Arup Associates, 
and opposite, across the road, the DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION by Casson, Conder & Partners. NT) 

Continuing on the ring road the avenue that was laid out 
on the main axis of the Aston Webb design is crossed. 
Major future development will take place to the N of this point. 
In this area the DEPARTMENTS OF METALLURGY AND 
MINERALS ENGINEERING are already under construction 
(May 1964), designed by Philip Dowson of Arup Associates. To 
the w of the ring road the PHYSICAL EDUCATION CENTRE is 
also under construction, designed by Chamberlin, Powell & 
Bon, and immediately s of this one is led to the University 
Square, newly formed and landscaped by Casson & Conder, 
that has finally created an effective and stimulating visual 
centre for the campus. 

On the N side of the square is the REFECTORY with BANK 
and SHOPS on the ground floor, and connected to the STAFF 
HOUSE, which forms the E side. This is all by Sir Hugh 
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Casson, Neville Conder & Partners, completed in August 1962. 
The two buildings are very different in design: in the refectory, 
horizontals predominate, clearly dividing the elevation into 
five bands, but the chief feature of the staff house is long 
rectangular windows with concrete frames in the two centre 
storeys. The fittings are excellent throughout. 

Opposite the University Square is the BIOLOGY BUILDING 
of 1960 by Playne & Lacey, which has a really splendid tower 
of ten storeys. The ninth storey projects and is clad differently 
to the top. The tower projects from the rest of the building, 
which is set around a quad, mostly of three storeys, and with 
a horizontal emphasis, of dark brick, glass, and concrete. 

Behind the University Square there opens up a big grassy 
court, which is dominated to the s by the Aston Webb com- 
plex. To the E is the LIBRARY of 1957-60 by Verner Rees, 
Laurence & Mitchell. It is built on the axis of the Chamber- 
lain Tower and across the former avenue. Red brick, of six 
storeys, on a high podium, plain and heavy, it nevertheless 
manages to hold its own against the buildings opposite. On 
the E side is the FACULTY OF ARTS, 1961, also by Verner 
Rees, Laurence & Mitchell. Red brick, but less emphatic than 
the library. Mostly of four storeys. 

Then finally the sw group of buildings down the hill 
outside the ring road, starting with the HAWORTH BUILDING, 
which is sited along the main approach from the w. It is 
opposite the Biology complex, and by the same architects, 
Playne & Lacey, with a similar elevation, though built a little 
earlier, in 1957-8. Beyond this is the large MECHANICAL 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, Which 
was built in three stages by Peacock & Bewlay, in 1951, 1954, 
and 1957. Additions are by Peter Neale of the same firm, 1962, 
three storeys, red brick and stone dressings, plain but still tradi- 
tional. Behind is the CHEMICAL ENGINEERING DEPART- 
MENT, completed in 1960 by Holland W. Hobbiss & Partners. 
Red brick and tame. Mostly of three storeys. At the foot of 
the hill is the CIVIL ENGINEERING COURT, completed in 
April 1963 by Playne & Lacey. Pleasant and suitably efficient- 
looking. 

The university residential area is being developed at the 
N end of the campus, opening on to Edgbaston Park Road, and 
again the pretty parkland site is being planned and landscaped 
by Casson & Conder. HIGH HALL is a twenty-two-storey 
tower by Harvey & Wicks in association with fackson & 
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Edmonds. The same architects were responsible for the long 
and low five-storey RIDGE HALL, and both were completed in 
October 1964. WYDDRINGTON HALL and LAKE HALL are 
both by H. T. Cadbury Brown, and form one group together, 
with a nice enclosed collegiate character. They are to be 
finished by the summer of 1965. HALLS V and VI are 
planned for 1966 by Tom Mellor & Partners. 

METCHLEY ROMAN CAMPS, Sw of the University. Because 
they have been obliterated by the railway and canal and by 
the Medical Faculty building, virtually nothing is now visible 
of these two sites except a reconstructed portion of the NW 
corner of the larger one. Excavations in 1934 and 1954 showed 
the earlier and larger fort to have been defended by a double 
ditch and bank enclosing 144 acres. The later fort, built 
within the previous one, was defended by a single bank and 
ditch enclosing 64 acres. Beneath the rampart of this fort were 
found remains of timber buildings belonging to the earlier fort. 
Pottery from both sides suggests a brief period of use in 
c. A.D. 50-60. 


STREETS 


AUGUSTUS ROAD. WOODBOURNE. Flats of 1960-1 by J. H. D. 
Madin & Partners, in two low blocks. Pleasant, making great 
use of open spaces. 

CALTHORPE ROAD. Many early crg villas survive. No. 36 of 
1829-30 is particularly pretty, with a three-bay centre block 
of two storeys and one-storey wings, and a projecting portico 
with four Corinthian columns to entablature and matching 
pilasters. - SHELL-MEX-BP HoOuSE. 1961-2 by #. H. D. 
Madin & Partners. Four-storey block linked to a ten-storey 
block. Simple and dignified elevations, with this architect’s 
characteristic sensitive use of different materials. What a 
relief after the London offices of this corporation! - DONNE 
House. Completed in 1960 by 7. H. D. Madin & Partners. 
Portland stone exterior. 

CARPENTER ROAD. Some very pretty Regency houses, 
particularly No. 6. - No. 45 WARWICK CREST is a sixteen- 
storey block of flats and two-level garaging. 1962-3 by 
F. H. D. Madin & Partners. 

EDGBASTON PARK. EDGBASTON HALL. The central block, 
facing sw, dates from 1717, when the Hall was rebuilt, the 
earlier building, probably of the c15, having been destroyed 
in 1688 by Birmingham Puritans. It is of two and a half 
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storeys, red brick with stone quoins, brick cornice, and lead 
rainwater heads with the Gough arms. Very tall narrow 
windows to ground and first floors with keystones. Projecting 
brick porch with inset Tuscan columns. Inside, an early C18 
staircase and some panelling. Several later additions, including 
a two-storeyed NE wing. Sir Charles Barry made some 
alterations in 1852. 

(EDGBASTON PARK ROAD. THE GARTH. By W. H. Bidlake, 
c.1900. A good and typical example of his domestic work, 
which is basically Tudor and Jacobean. Brick, partly faced in 
roughcast, with slate roof and wooden mullion windows.) 
(WINTERBOURNE is a fine red-brick house by C. L. Bail, 
Lethaby’s partner on the Eagle Insurance. Austere details, 
steep roofs, prominent chimneys, good metalwork, NT) 

Five Ways. LLoypDs BANK. 1908-9 by P. B. Chatwin, a good 
classical design in Portland stone. - TUBE INVESTMENT 
House. An immense neo-Georgian brick lump with Portland 
stone dressings. Six storeys. 1957 by Cotton, Ballard & 
Blow, and needless to say, intended to be ‘in keeping’ with 
its setting, and an appropriate ‘gateway to Edgbaston’. 

(FRANCIS ROAD. HANDICAPPED PERSONS’ HOME AND 
SOCIAL CENTRE. 1961-3 by A. G. Sheppard Fidler. A 
comprehensive scheme.) 

FREDERICK ROAD. Many delightful Georgian houses. - ST 
JAMES’S HOUSE. 1957 by 7. H. D. Madin. Very pleasant 
proportions and use of materials. 

HAGLEY ROAD. This is the main road out of Birmingham to 
the w, and its architecture clearly indicates the growth of the 
city in this direction. - Nos 31-37 and 43-51. Late c18 
red-brick terrace houses, simple with moulded doorcases, the 
standard type of building for the date. — No. 53 and the 
GROSVENOR HOTEL. Early c1g, stucco, three-light win- 
dows, those at No.-53 with segmental heads and those at the 
Grosvenor Hotel with pediments. - Nos 97-107 are a pretty 
range of early c19 houses in stucco. Three storeys with 
identical moulded wood doorcases and fanlights, set in arched 
recesses. The upper storeys are divided into panels by en- 
graved pilasters. - There follow a number of detached 
classical villas, and by the time the Plough and Harrow Road 
is reached the Gothic style has put in an appearance and 
there comes a series of buildings with bargeboards and bays. 
By 1863 the built-up area had reached the end of the Portland 
Road with typical large Victorian houses. - LYNDON HOUSE, 
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Nos 58~62. Good, straightforward sixteen-storey office block | 
of reinforced concrete, im situ structure, with glass-mosaic- 
faced panels. 1961-4 by 7. H. D. Madin & Partners. - 
RADCLYFFE HOUSE, Nos 66-68. Similar to Lyndon House, 
but long and low, of four storeys. 1961-2 by 7. H. D. Madin 
& Partners. - HAGLEY HouseE, Nos 73-85. Another 
sixteen-storey office block of the six planned at the w approach 
to the city. As with Lyndon House, car parks, lawns, and 
planting are all planned in conjunction with the tower block. 
1963-5 by ¥. H. D. Madin & Partners. - BARCLAYS BANK, 
No. 106. Completed in 1960 by 7. H. D. Madin & Partners. 
HARBORNE ROAD. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 1960 by 
F. H. D. Madin & Partners. A T-shaped block with an eight- 
storey block of offices linked by a bridge across the entrance 
to the Chamber of Commerce in a four-storey wing. The 
elevations are suitably different, the Chamber of Commerce 
being more elaborate. Dignified exterior, with subtle use of 
various marbles and Portland stone and window walls of 
aluminium and glass to the office tower. A large mosaic mural 
in the entrance hall by Fohn Piper. 

HIGHFIELD ROAD. No. 21 is a small office, designed for his own 
use by K. V. Norrish in 1961. Simple, yet elegantly functional, 
of two storeys, the upper with a glazed wall to the road. 
ISLINGTON Row. Some slight Georgian houses. 

MONUMENT ROAD. THE MONUMENT. 1758, the folly of a 
certain John Perrot, but its foolish character is not nearly so 
obvious now that it rises out of crowded streets instead of flat 
pastures. Of red brick and six storeys, octagonal and with 
pointed windows. Top storey with stone dressings and battle- 
ments. Since 1884 the Monument has been used as the 
Birmingham Observatory. 

PEBBLE MILL ROAD. MIDLAND HEADQUARTERS BBC. 
Begun in 1965. Designed by 7. H. D. Madin & Partners on 
a site of almost nine acres, providing for both sound and vision 
broadcasting, with five radio studios and two TV studios 
linked by a glazed bridge with the programme control rooms. 
Behind, a nine-storey administrative block, scenery work- 
shops, and circular car park. The whole complex is very 
carefully planned to obtain the best advantages of its attractive 
landscape setting. 

RICHMOND HILL ROAD. HIGH POINT. Flats by 7. H. D. 
Madin & Partners, 1960-2. A twelve-storey block and the 
remainder in three-storey blocks. 
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ERDINGTON 
4m. NE of the city centre 


Erdington began as one of the largest hamlets in the parish of 
Aston. An individual identity, however, was impossible owing 
to the proximity of Birmingham, and its extensive development 
as a populous residential suburb followed the introduction of 
modern transport, particularly the Sutton Coldfield railway of 
1862, although considerable building had already taken place 
at Gravelly Hill. There are many large c20 housing estates N 
of the Tyburn Road and a certain amount of industry to the s 
of it. 


ST BARNABAS, High Street. This church began as a very plain 
Commissioners’ Gothick building in 1822-3, designed by 
Thomas Rickman, Of this the high w tower and wide nave 
remain unaltered. In 1883 the transepts and chancel were 
added by 7. A. Chatwin in a rather awkward manner, the 
transepts being canted in order to account for the difference 
in width between the nave and the chancel. The style through- 
out is a basic Dec. Coloured glass in the NE and SE windows 
gives a phoney orange glow to the altar. - PLATE. Paten and 
Flagon, 1822; Chalice, 1840. 

ALL SAINTS, George Road, Gravelly Hill. 1900-1 by V. S. 
Peel (NT), a simple rectangular brick building. Enlarged in 
1914 by W. H. Bidlake (GR) — presumably this means the 
Ww porch and E vestry. 

ST Mary, Padstow Road, Pype Hayes. 1930 by E. F. Reynolds. 
Large, of red brick with round arches. - PLATE. Two Chalices 
and four Patens, Birmingham 1774. 

, ST THOMAS AND ST EDMUND (R.C.), Sutton Road. Built in 
1848-50. By Charles Hansom, who was helped by Father 
Daniel Haigh, an antiquarian and art lover. Clearly no pains 
were spared to re-create a large C14 parish church. In fact 
the building shows many signs of trying too hard and incor- 
porating too many of the. good Father’s bright ideas. The 

| exterior is of red sandstone with elaborate crocketed gables 

| and traceried windows, and there is a NW tower with a good 
| broach-spire. The interior is of cream-coloured limestone, 
but the total effect is one of fussy and distracting detail. 
The N and s transepts are treated as a double aisle and there 
is a vaulted SW oratory.* MONASTERY. In 1880 the earliest 


* Originally the porch. 
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range adjoining the church was built by A. E. Dempster. It is 
of stone, with gables and dormers but generally very plain. 
In 1896-8 a large extension designed by Harry Haigh, the 
nephew of the founder, was carried out, continuing the earlier 
style, and including a buttressed tower. In 1904 there was 
further enlargement. 

JAFFRAY HOSPITAL, Jaffray Crescent. 1884-5, of red brick and 
terracotta, by Yeoville Thomason. 

Pyrrt HAYES HALL. The basic plan of the house, a central 
block flanked by gabled cross wings, dates from the early c17. 
The original house was timber-framed, but is now much 
restored and faced with late c18 stucco. There are four bay 
windows of two storeys and a row of small gables to the 
parapet on the principal front. Mid c18 pedimented porch 
with Tuscan columns. C19 and C20 additions. C18 staircase, 
and early C17 panelling in one room. 

GREEN MAN INN, Bromford Lane. A timber-frame building, 
that is supposed to have served its present purpose for six 
centuries. Open hall of two bays divided by a cruck truss, 
much altered, but probably dating from the c15. There is a 
second pair of crucks in the s wall, and at the N end of the hall 
is a two-storeyed cross-wing, probably of the early C16, which 
has much of the original timber in position. Many c2o 
alterations. 

LYNDHURST ESTATE, Sutton Road. 1958-60 by A. G. 
Sheppard Fidler, eventually to be developed as a completed 
neighbourhood unit for some 3,000 people, including all 
types of housing. 


GARRETTS GREEN see YARDLEY 
GRAVELLY HILL see ERDINGTON 


HALL GREEN 
4 m. SE of the city centre 


There must always have been a hamlet around the chapel, but 
the present development belongs to the first forty years of this 
century. 


THE ASCENSION, School Road, Also known as Job Marston 
Chapel, Hall Green Chapel, and Holy Trinity Church. 
Dated 1704 on an inscribed panel over the w door. Money 
was left for the building by one Job Marston of Hall Green. 
It is an elegant little building of red brick with stone dressings, 
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set in attractive green surroundings. It may possibly have 
been designed by Sir William Wilson, who was working at 
Warwick and Sutton Coldfield at this time. The c18 building 
consisted of nave and tower only. The walls are crowned by a 
stone entablature and balustrade which are supported by 
plain stone Doric pilasters standing on pedestals. The 
windows have semicircular heads, with moulded stone 
architraves, imposts, and archivolts, and there are stone 
quoins at the angles. The w tower projects in a square to the 
level of the entablature, which continues around it, and is 
surmounted by an octagonal brick turret with a copper cupola. 
In 1860.(GR) chancel and transepts were added in the same 
style as the Cr8 work, and perhaps the upper part of the 
tower was also built at this time. The interior is very plain 
with a coved ceiling and galleries. Some of the simple 
original panelling survives. - ROYAL ARMS. Early C19; on 
canvas in a wooden frame. — PLATE. Chalice and two Patens, 
1704; Chalice, 1795; Chalice, 1796. 

ST PETER, Highfield Road. Completed in 1964 to the design of 
Norman T. Rider. A reinforced concrete job. The plan is an 
interesting one: the central space, open to the roof, is an 
octagon with walls integral with the shell dome, the whole 
supported on columns. Around this undivided area are low 
passage aisles which form a second octagon. The E side, how- 
ever, has been made into an apse. A chapel opens off the aisle 
in the middle of the s side, and the vestries project from the NE 
side of the octagon. The external walls of the lower, outer 
octagon are of brick. The main entrance is through the w 
tower, which is of concrete typical of the gimmicky 1960s, 
tall and tapering, with a criss-cross pattern at the bell- 
stage and above a circular cap supported by four columns 
and surmounted by a copper cross. -— STAINED GLASS. 
E window of five lights, set in concrete, designed by Tristan 
Ruhlmann and made at Strasbourg. The windows in the 
upper octagon are by the same artist and are based on the 
designs of Persian prayer carpets. 


HAMSTEAD see HANDSWORTH 


HANDSWORTH 
24 m. Nw of the city centre 


Handsworth was one of the several large areas that were added 
to Birmingham in rgrr. It had been part of Staffordshire and 
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was originally a large parish with no village centre, the popula- 

tion being widely dispersed in farms and cottages. The establish- 

ment of the Soho Manufactory, however, marked the turning- 
point in Handsworth’s development. At first it resembled 

Edgbaston, as may still be seen in Heathfield Road, but this 

character was not maintained for long. Stations were opened 

at Handsworth in 1837 and at Perry Barr in 1854, thus encourag- 
ing northward and westward expansion. By the end of the 

C19 most of the area was densely covered with working-class 

houses. 

ST Mary, Church Hill. The mother church of a large parish 
which was in existence by 1200 and in which eleven churches 
have been built during the c19 and C20. It is also important as 
the final home of that brilliant group of late c18-early 
C1g industrialists, Boulton, Watt, and Murdock. It is now a 
complicated structure containing a few reminders of its 
medieval history, but mostly the result of energetic c19 
enlargement, which created a spacious and efficient, if 
unexciting, Dec-style building. The lower stage of the solid 
sandstone ashlar s tower marks the earliest part of the 
building, and with its shallow square buttresses may be late 
C12 or early c13. The upper stage of the tower belongs to the 
C15. The other remaining fragments of medieval architecture 
do not allow a reconstruction of the building’s history before 
the first major alterations, which took place in 1820 and were 
carried out by William Hollins, though the plan is known and 
consisted of chancel, NE chapel, SE tower, nave, and N and s 
aisles. Hollins rebuilt the N arcade and aisle, adding a broad 
N transept with a NE vestry beyond it. In 1826 a simple 
SE chapel was added by Thomas Rickman to house Chantrey’s 
statue of James Watt. Hollins’s work was considerably altered 
by the subsequent enlargement of 1876-80, and only part 
of the N transept shows his rather thin Gothick. The architect 
of this virtual rebuilding was the ubiquitous 7. A. Chatwin. 
He rebuilt the s aisle and extended the whole church to the 
w and the chancel to the E. The N transept was made narrower 
and an outer N aisle built. The N chapel has several early 
features, with an early C16 £ window of three lights with 
square head and a similar N window. At the w end of the N 
wall of this chapel is a four-centred doorway entered from 
an early cr8 porch. The head of an early C14 PISCINA has 
been re-set E of the arcade. The s chapel is a simple little 
room with an E window and vaulted ceiling that might be 
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found in any early c1rg9 Gothick house. The £ wall of the 
S aisle is formed by the w wall of the tower, and in it there 
is a blocked, small round-headed window with a moulded 
string-course above, both apparently late C12. - ROYAL 
ARMS. Apparently early c18. - PLATE. Paten, c.1720; small 
Chalice and Paten, 1821; Chalice, Paten, and two Flagons, 
1823; Chalice, 1829; silver-gilt Spoon, 1829. — MONUMENTS. 
N chapel: William Wyrley + 1561 and wife, a sandstone 
tomb-chest with effigies. - Thomas Wyrley and wife f 1598, 
fragments of an incised slab. — E end S aisle: C16 effigy in red 
sandstone on a modern open-sided tomb-chest containing the 
effigy of a corpse in a shroud. — Watt Chapel: James Watt 
+ 1819. The statue is by Sir Francis Chantrey and is dated 
1825. A very fine large piece in marble. The great engineer 
is seated in a chair, deep in thought, holding a pair of com- 
passes, with a scroll on his knee. The bare, isolated little room 
in which it is set creates the feeling of a genius left alone with 
his ideas. - Chancel: Matthew Boulton + 1809. An impressive 

, mural monument by Flaxman with a marble bust set in a 
bull’s-eye and two putti below, one holding a picture of 
Soho. — William Murdock } 1839. By Chantrey. Stone bust 
under a pointed arch, set on a corbelled three-sided tablet, far 
less successful than the Flaxman. — Joseph Grice + 1833. 
Marble bust by Peter Hollins. - John Freer + 1793. A sarco- 
phagus in low relief by W. Hollins, 1808. - Thomas Clarke. 
Bust by Peter Hollins, 1833. — Sarah Russell + 1842 by E. H. 
Baily, with three Flaxman-type figures hovering over a 
sarcophagus. 

ST ANDREW, Oxhill Road. A handsome and essentially urban 
church of 1907 by W. H. Bidlake (GR) and a simpler and less 
original version of his St Agatha, Sparkbrook, of 1899-1901. 
The exterior of red and blue brick with stone facings is not 
especially interesting, but there is a pretty lead fléche over the 
crossing. Inside, beyond the nave with low passage-aisles, the 
church opens out with large N and s transepts of two bays 
each divided by a central pier with transverse arches, and a 
chancel which has N and s arcades of pointed arches that lead 
to a N chapel and a s organ-loft with gallery. Typical of 
Bidlake is the three-dimensional, moulded effect of his 
internal elevations, and here the piers stand out from the 
wall and are continued upward to frame the clerestory win- 
dows. Some of the furnishings are by other Arts and Crafts 
artists, and are admirably suited to their setting, notably the 
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ALTARPIECE in the s transept chapel, by F. W. Davis, and 
the PROCESSIONAL CROSS by Edward fones. 

ST AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY (R.C.), Avenue Road. 
1939 by G. B. Cox. The usual Romanesque type with a basili- 
can plan. NW tower, square and tall. 

BisHOP LATIMER MEMORIAL, Handsworth New Road. A 
large church of 1903 by W.H. Bidlake with a red brick 
exterior and a handsome square SE tower with a balustrade at 
the top. The interior is of buff brick and very colourless. 
There is, however, some painting above the s£ arch to thes 
arcade, and possibly this was intended to be carried through- 
out the building. The six-bay arcades are of clustered piers, 
but the most individual and original detail is the treatment 
of the clerestory. Here there are two windows to each bay; 
they are slightly canted outwards, and a free-standing central 
column rises from the window-sill to the roof. The apsidal 
chancel is vaulted. 

ST FRANCIs (R.C.), Hunter’s Road. 1894, in red brick with 
stone dressings in a skimped E.E. style, by Canon Scoles (GR). 

St JAMES, Crocketts Road. An amusing combination of two 
churches of very different pretensions. From 1838 to 1840 the 
first church was built, designed by R. Ebbles and consisting of 
chancel, nave, s aisle, and w tower. It is of the thinnest 
Gothick, with basic lancet lights and skinny plaster ribs to 
the low chancel roof. In 1894-5 a second church designed by 
J. A. Chatwin was joined to the older church, whose s aisle 
was thus removed. The new building of chancel, nave, and s 
aisle is lofty and grand, with hard clustered piers and pointed 
arches, and completely dominates its humble partner. The 
apsidal w baptistery, originally planned in 1895, was erected 
in 1921. 

St MIcuHAEL, Soho Hill. A very thorough but rather dull 
church of 1855 by W. Bourne. Chancel, nave, aisles, transepts. 
SW tower with stone spire added in 1868 (GR). More or less 
Dec. 

ST PAUL, Walsall Road, Hamstead. 1892 by W. Davis, in brick 
and stone with wooden fléche over the crossing. A pleasant 
country church in a Dec style. - PLATE. Silver-gilt Chalice; 
c14. Round the bottom of the bow] foliage, on the knot of the 
stem Christ, the Virgin, St John, St Bartholomew, and two 
other apostles. 

St PETER, Grove Lane. One of the very last churches to be 
designed by 7. A. Chatwin, who was then in partnership with 
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his son, P. B. Chatwin. It was consecrated in 1907, the year of 
his death, but has never been completed at the w end. It is 
of the usual Chatwin type, in red brick with stone dressings, 
apsidal chancel, nave, and aisles. This time the aisles are 
vaulted transversely,* and there is a square tower over the W 
part of the chancel. Some pleasant early C20 painted decora- 
tion in the apse and on the reredos. -STAINED GLASS. Chancel 
windows of 1927 by three young girls, FE. M. Whitford, A. N. 
Yoxall, and S. Hall, then students at the Birmingham School 
of Art; most effective colours. - ALTARPIECE (N chapel) and 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 1948 by John L. Baker. 

Hoty TRINITY, Birchfield Road, Birchfield. 1864 by 7. A. 
Chatwin. A comprehensive plan, which here includes a sw 
tower and spire rising above the porch, in a Gothic style, 
hopefully described by Kelly’s Directory as ‘Transitional’. 
Boldly carved capitals. The exterior is of rock-faced sandstone 
and the total effect is squat. 

CONVENT OF OuR LADY OF MERCY (R.C.), Hunter’s Road. 
It is hard now to appreciate the originality and careful detail 
of these red brick ranges of two storeys with their steep 
pitched roofs. They were designed by A. W. N. Pugin and 
built from 1840 to 1841. Therefore they are contemporary 
with the construction of several other religious houses, 
notably St John’s Hospital at Alton, that, with their sensible 
planning and simple construction, mark the triumph of 
Pugin’s rational approach. There is no fanciful Gothick 
decoration, only good design. The style here must be labelled 
Tudor, and the building has stone-mullioned and bay 
windows, diapering, and projecting gabled wings, but in its 
appropriateness it is timeless. The cloister, on a steeply 
sloping site behind the main range that looks on to the street, 
has a simple open timber roof and tiled floors. The original 
chapel was bombed in 1942. This is a sad loss, because it 
contained much painted decoration and had been very well 
looked after. The new chapel, built in the late 1950s, is 
scarcely worthy of its setting. There are stained glass windows 
by Hardman. t 

ST GEORGE (Presbyterian), Heathfield Road. 1896 by 7. P. 
Osborne, in a style variously described as ‘modern Gothic’ 
and a ‘modification of Renaissance’. In fact an ungainly 
mixture of styles and an odd plan. 


* In wood. 
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METHODIST CHAPEL, Villa. Road. 1900 by 7. G. Dunn. Very 
ugly w front with rose window and projecting parts. 

METHODIST THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Friary Read. 1880-1 
by Ball & Goddard. Large and in a plain Tudor style. The 
main front has a central embattled tower, and the building 
was originally E-shaped with a central chapel that is now the 
hall. In the 1930s the former quad was filled with open 
roofed walks leading to the new chapel, designed by A. E. 
Leeson. 

COLLEGE OF ART (former Urban Council Offices), Soho Road. 
1878-9 by Alexander & Henman, in red brick with stone 
dressings. 

PARK HILL AGED PERSONS’ HOME. 1961 by A. G. Sheppard 
Fidler. Attractive lay-out of a large and well-planned complex 
of residential wings and individual bungalows. Brick and 
concrete. 

The establishment by Matthew Boulton in the late c18 of the 
SoHO MANUFACTORY made Handsworth one of the most 
important industrial centres then in existence. His contempor- 
aries were deeply impressed: Erasmus Darwin wrote in 1761 
“Soho is the name of a hill in the county of Staffordshire, 
about two miles from Birmingham; which, a very few years 
ago, was a barren heath, on the bleak summit of which stood a 
naked hut, the habitation of a warrener. The transformation 
of this place is a recent monument to the effects of Trade on 
population. A beautiful garden, with wood, lawn, and water, 
now covers one side of this hill; five spacious squares of 
building, erected on the other side, supply workshops, or 
houses, for about five hundred people’. Industrial buildings 
on such a scale and in such a setting, which, it is interesting to 
note, was described by Stebbing Shaw in his History of 
Staffordshire of 1801 as ‘a much admired scene of picturesque 
beauty’, were completely new in England. Building began in 
1761 in a very plain style, rather like the workhouses of the 
period. The main ornament was a four-storeyed tower-like 
central feature to the front range that was surmounted by a 
cupola. The manufactory stood to the sw of Soho Hill on 
low ground beside the Hockley Brook, and not a trace of it 
has survived the demolition of 1862-3. The only industrial 
survivals of this great enterprise are at the Soho Foundry just 
beyond the city boundary at Smethwick. 

The Soho Manufactory inevitably brought with it some 
residential building of moderate-sized houses, some single, 
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some in pairs or in short terraces. Many of these survive and 
are of pleasant late C18 to early C19 design, but they are now 
nearly all in very poor condition, because the area soon 
declined in social status. Good examples may be seen in 
HEATHFIELD ROAD, and there are handsome Doric porches 
at Nos 58-64 HUNTER’S RoOADand Nos 51-58 SOHO HILL. 

SoHo House, Soho Avenue. The home of Matthew Boulton 
that overlooked, but certainly did not dominate, his great 
enterprise, and the only visual reminder of the great men who 
worked here at the turn of the c19.* In 1761 Boulton acquired 
the lease of his property on Handsworth Heath, including an 
unfinished mid c18 house. His enlargements to this building 
were spread over a long period. Samuel Wyatt was being 
employed in 1789, and foundations for new reception rooms 
were then being laid. It is interesting to notice that Boulton, 
always the practical inventor, installed a central heating 
system. In 1796 James Wyatt submitted plans and elevations 
which apparently provided for a third storey to part of the 
existing house and for extensions to the old wing, which has 
now been mostly demolished. The chief interest is in the 
entrance front, which is almost certainly the design of James 
Wyatt. It is of three storeys and seven bays, faced with slate 
that gives the appearance of finely-jointed ashlar masonry. 
Four tall Ionic pilasters to entablature and projecting cornice. 
The central three-light windows are set in an arched recess. 
The semicircular Ionic porch was reconstructed in its 
original form in 1957. The back elevation is very plain. The 
small rooms of the interior probably belong to the original 
house and are simply treated, but the central parlour ends 
in a bay window and has niches and Ionic columns that 
support a groined ceiling. 

(OLD Town HALt, Slack Lane. c1s5 or early C16 timber- 
framed building of three bays, each bay divided by a cruck 
truss. Early c17 alterations probably included the chimney, 
some brick infilling, and the upper floor. In 1946 the building 
was modernized and reconstructed to form two separate 


dwellings.) : 
HARBORNE 


3m. Sw of the city centre 
Harborne became a part of Birmingham in 1891. Before that it 
had been in Staffordshire and included Smethwick in its ancient 


* The late c18 houses of James Watt and William Murdock were both 
demolished in 1927. 
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parish. The earliest settlement was presumably around the 

parish church, but by the late c18 there was no real centre to - 

the village, and houses were being built along the main road. 

At the same time Harborne became a favoured area for the 

homes of wealthy Birmingham merchants. During the ci9 

Harborne grew more slowly than any other part of the city, 

but from the end of the century there has been steady develop- 

ment into a desirable residential district. 

St PETER, Old Church Road. Only the c15 w tower remains 
of the original medieval parish church. The rest dates from 
the rebuilding in 1867 by Y. Thomason. There was obviously 
not much money available (the cost was £3,500), and it was 
essential to provide space for a large congregation, so there 
are nave, aisles, transepts with galleries, and an apsidal 
chancel. The exterior is of rock-faced red sandstone, and the 
interior looks mean, with a very thin roof. The only signs of 
affluence are the very flourishing capitals to the arcades. The 
embattled tower by contrast is solid, in red sandstone and of 
three stages. There is a carved corbel for an image on the 
upper part of the Nw buttress, and a late c14 window in the 
Ss wall and a shallow c14 niche in the N wall, possibly indicating 
that the tower was rebuilt on an earlier base. — PLATE. Chalice, 
Paten, and Flagon, 1828. - CHURCH HALL. 1963-4 by 
K. f. Grice. 

St FAITH AND ST LAURENCE, Balden Road. 1937 by Philip 
Chatwin, completed between 1958 and 1960 with the addition 
of chancel, sanctuary, Lady Chapel, and vestries by Philip 
Chatwin and his nephew Anthony Chatwin. The interior is 
especially successful, with arcades of semicircular arches to 
low aisles, a semicircular arch across the nave to each bay, and 
round-headed windows in aisles and clerestory. The propor- 
tions are very pleasant, as is the contrast between brown brick 
and whitewashed concrete. 

ST JOHN BaPpTistT, High Street. The church of 1858, designed 
by Y. Thomason, was destroyed during the Second World 
War. It was rebuilt in 1959-60 by EF. M. Marriner, on a 
cruciform plan in brick and concrete. There is a pitched tiled 
roof, and in the gables thus formed on the w front and the N 
and § transepts are the main windows, each engraved with 
figures. 

St Mary (R.C.), Vivian Road. 1877 by Dunn & Hansom (GR). 
Exterior of plain brick with stone dressings and a rather ugly 
squat bell-turret. A variety of types of windows, but no 
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clerestory, and a most effective recent redecoration of the 
interior. - MONASTERY of Passionist Fathers. A mid C19 
house, to which a wing connecting with the church has been 
added, plain, with pretty pointed fanlights above doors and 
between pointed windows. 

BLUECOAT SCHOOL, Somerset Road. 1930 by 7. F. Ball and 
H.W. Simister. The school was first built in 1724 and was 
situated on the E side of St Philip’s churchyard. A major 
rebuilding by fohn Rawsthorne took place in 1792-4, and the 
main facade remained substantially unaltered until its demoli- 
tion in 1935. The present arrangement of the main entrance 
closely follows that of the c18 building. The statues of a boy 
and a girl wearing the school costume set in niches above the 
porch are copies of the original figures made by the brothers 
Edward and Samuel Grubb which are now preserved in the 
school hall. The modern school is housed in several detached 
blocks set around three sides of a large grassy quadrangle. 

METCHLEY ABBEY, Metchley Lane. An early cr9 house with 
picturesque pointed and traceried windows, and mid c19 
additions in a similar style. 

BISHOP’S CROFT, Old Church Road. Late c18 centre of red 
brick and three storeys, flanked by pedimented wings which 
were apparently much altered in the early c20. The usual 
Birmingham type of Tuscan doorcase. (CHAPEL of 1923 by 
A. S, Dixon. NT) 

There are several pleasant, small brick houses of the late c18 
and early c19 along the HIGH STREET and VIVIAN ROAD, 
and many substantial Victorian ones in HARBORNE ROAD. 
An important and early example of the work of a co-partner- 
ship building enterprise is the estate which was developed in 
about 1908 by Harborne Tenants Ltd.* The best known 
co-partnership is that of the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
(started in 1907). "Fhe area is bounded by WENTWORTH, 
LORDSWOOD, and PARK HILL ROADS and is spaciously laid 
out according to the principles then advocated by the pioneer 
town planners and realized in the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
The architects were Martin & Martin, i.e. Frederick Martin. 
(The housing is as enterprising as any in the country and 
strongly influenced by Unwin. In RAVENSBOURNE ROAD 
e.g. are flats in two-storeyed terrace houses, the upper ones 
reached by bridges supported on exposed steel joists. NT) 


* The moving spirit was J. S. Nettlefold. 
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HAY MILLS see ACOCK’S GREEN 
HIGHTER’S HEATH see KING’S NORTON 


KING’S HEATH 
2} m. S$ of the city centre 


The station was opened here in 1840, and development has been 
gradual and continuous since then. 


ALL SAINTS, Alcester Road South. 1859 by F. Preedy, in a very 
basic style. N aisle added in 1883 by J. A. Chatwin (GR) and 
the whole church extended at the w end in 1899. Nave, 
aisles, chancel, and sw tower with spire. The details are 
poor, but there was not much money, and space was what 
mattered most. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL, Moor Green Lane. 1957 by Norrish & 
Stainton. 

UFFCULME HOSPITAL, Queensbridge Road. 1890, red-brick 
Jacobean with stone dressings and many gables. 

HIGHBURY, Yew Tree Road. 1879-80 by ¥. H. Chamberlain for 
Joseph Chamberlain. (The two men were not related.) He 
spared no effort (or expense) to produce a home worthy of 
the great man, and the result is a tour-de-force, with hardly 
an undecorated surface to be seen, and an impressive example 
of the use of a maximum number of media — wood, glass, 
tile, plaster, iron, granite — and patterns of flowers and birds 
to produce interiors of great heaviness and richness. The 
exterior is of red brick with pointed arches everywhere and 
stone floral decoration. The great hall, open through two 
storeys to a timber roof, and Joseph Chamberlain’s study 
remain completely unaltered, but there have been many 
C20 extensions since the building became a hospital in 1915 
and then an Old People’s Home. 

(MoorcrRoFT, Moorcroft Road. About 1905 by Herbert T. 
Buckland, one of the best Arts and Crafts houses in Birming- 
ham. Brick, steep gables, plain fenestration, giant chimney. 
Built for Hope, the window manufacturer. NT) 


KING’S NORTON 
5 m. Sw of the city centre 


Formerly in Worcestershire, King’s Norton became a part of 
Birmingham in 1911. The village centre retains much of its 
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rural character and was only reached by the urban spread along 
the Alcester and Pershore Roads between 1918 and 1939. There 
are several recent large corporation housing estates, for example 
at WALKER’S HEATH and HIGHTER’S HEATH, on the 
southern edge of the city. N of the old village, STIRCHLEY had 
by the end of the C19 become a minor suburban centre stretching 
towards Cotteridge and well served by the railway. 

ST Nico.vas. An impressive medieval church, set back in its 
churchyard from the sloping triangular green which marks the 
original centre of the village. The outstanding feature of 
the exterior is the C15 tower and spire, which was described 
by Leland as ‘a goodly piramis of stone’, and of the interior 
its handsome c14 arches. The church, however, has Norman 
origins, and two C12 round-headed windows are re-set in the 
N wall of the chancel, and probably the chancel was partly 
rebuilt in the early c13. Major extensions began at the end of 
the C13, when the seven-bay N arcade was built, soon to be 
followed by the early c14 s arcade. The arcades are similar, 
some octagonal piers, some with clustered quatrefoil shafts, 
and one circular. The arches are all of two chamfered orders. 
The chancel arch is also C14, of two orders, the inner with 
good ballflower ornament, and at this time the whole chancel 
must have been rebuilt again, though most of it now dates from 
the restoration of c.1863 by Ewan Christian. The 8 aisle 
windows and their labels remain predominantly c1r4, but 
the N aisle was greatly altered during a restoration of 1872 by 
W. $. Hopkins, when the aisle was rebuilt using the old 
material and a new vestry added at the Nw end. 

The fine w tower and octagonal spire and the s porch were 
the c1r§ additions. The tower is of four stages, with interesting 
arcading to the belfry stage consisting of two transomed 
two-light windows flanked by similar blind windows, with 
crocketed labels and finials to all, in each face. Above is the 
embattled parapet with angle pinnacles, and from within this 
rises the crocketed spire in three stages. There is a CI5 S 
doorway to the s porch, with fragments over it of a canopied 
and crocketed image bracket. The s porch itself was originally 
intended to be vaulted, and the carved angle corbels remain. 
The final major alteration was made in the C17, when the 
clerestory and three gabled roofs were added. A beam is 
dated 1659. The gables on the N were removed in 1872. — 
PLATE, Elizabethan Chalice and Paten. - MONUMENTS. At 
the E end of the s aisle, a worn incised slab, apparently to 
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Humfrey Toye, chaplain, + 1514. - Most of the other monu- 
ments have been placed under the tower. N side: Humfrie 
t+ 1624 and Martha Littleton + 1588, life-size figures incised 
on a flat alabaster slab, attributed to the Royleys of Burton- 
on-Trent. The monument only gives the date of Martha’s 
death and presumably dates from that time. — Set in a recess, 
two kneeling figures under a semicircular canopy, c.1620. — $ 
side: alabaster altar-tomb with the recumbent effigies of 
Sir Richard Grevis + 1632 and his wife. Particularly good 
strapwork on the tomb-chest. There is an ornamental back 
to the tomb fixed to the wall, divided with stages and panels 
to contain their four sons and four daughters as well as 
commemoratory poems. It is a handsome piece and has 
similarities with Burton-on-Trent work. — s wall s aisle: 
John Middlemore + 1698, a wall-monument by R. Squire of 
Worcester, c.I740. 

ST AGNES, Pershore Road, The Cotteridge. 1902, designed by 
Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay (GR) in the Dec style. A big open 
interior of brick and stone, with nice brick chamfering to 
the arches. 

THE ASCENSION, Hazelwell Street. A big red-brick church of 
r90r by W. Hale. sw porch with semicircular low w baptistery 
and SE tower; otherwise a rectangular plan with an awkward 
arrangement at the E end. Complicated roof: apparently a 
scissor truss. Dec style. 

METHODIST CHAPEL, Pershore Road, The Cotteridge. 
1901-2, designed by E. Harper. Red brick and stone dressings. 
Nw tower with octagonal stone spire; Dec. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, Watford Road, The Cotteridge. 
1908, perhaps by Alfred Dunn. Red brick and stone dressings, 
Nw tower with projecting w porch. Perp-type with floral 
flourishes. 

FRIENDS’ MEETING HousE, Watford Road, The Cotteridge. 
Under construction in 1964. Clifford Tee &. Gale are the 
architects. The buildings are grouped around an internal 
courtyard. 

OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, on the N side of the churchyard. 
This was originally the priest’s house. It is of two storeys 
with a projecting central porch on the s front. The ground 
storey is of brick with stone quoins on stone foundations and 
plain small stone mullioned windows. The upper storey is 
entirely of half-timbering, and all the windows have wooden 
mullions and tracery. The upper storey, with its roof of three 
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trusses forming two-centred arches and its E window of three 
trefoiled ogee lights, is early c15. The ground floor was 
apparently underbuilt when the porch was added, probably in 
the late c16. There is plain c17 panelling in the upstairs 
room. The fireplaces and chimney shafts are modern, and the 
external open staircase was built c.1910. 

SARACEN’S HEAD INN, adjoining the churchyard to the s. A 
two-storeyed building of the late c15 which occupies a 
comparable position to a similar house in the churchyard at 
Yardley. The front is of three bays, with two wings projecting 
behind either side of the internal courtyard. The N wing 
retains much of its original appearance with close-set timber- 
framing, though most of the windows were altered in the c18. 
The s wing, also timber-framed, was rebuilt in the late c19 
to house the parish hall. The Nn gable to the street is of timber- 
frame and plaster, and is jettied on a moulded wood bressum- 
er. The remainder of this front has been encased in brick 
with early c19 bay windows. 

LIFFORD HALL, Lifford Lane. An early c17 country house of 
red brick with stone dressings, now partly stuccoed and 
painted. It has a rectangular plan, and there are two gables on 
two sides. Several mullioned windows. Close to the house is 
part of an c18 embattled brick wall. There is also an octagonal 
stone watch-tower, with battlements too. 

BELL’S FARM, Druid’s Lane. Originally a timber-framed house 
of the late c16 or early c17, refronted in brick, probably in 
1661, which date appears on one of the fluted chimneystacks, 
all the walls now being roughcast. Some windows and the 
doorcase were altered in the c18. Nice plain stone entrance 
piers with ball-heads. 

WYCHALL FARM EsTATE, Chaddesley Road. 1957 by A. G. 
Sheppard Fidler. 

WYCHALL FarRM ScHooL, Middle Field Road. 1957 by 
Norrish & Stainton. 

SHOPPING PRECINCT, The Fordrough. 1959 by Leonard 7. 
Multon. Pleasant detailing. 

PRIMROSE HILL EsTATE. Houses of 1963-6 by A. G. Sheppard 
Fidler, a mixed development, similar in style and plan to the 
Castle Bromwich estate. 


KINGSTANDING see PERRY BARR 


LIFFORD see KING’S NORTON 
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LONGBRIDGE 
7m. SW of the city centre 


The growth of this area has directly followed the development 
of the Austin car works. 


St JOHN BAPTIsT, Longbridge Lane. 1956-8, designed by 
G. H. While. A rectangular brick building with a projecting 
chancel, the roof being continuous from the E gable to the w 
gable, and a rectangular sE tower with a copper-covered 
double gable roof. The w entrance porch projects and is 
made part of the adjoining line of one-storey hall and office 
buildings. On the mullions of the large w window behind 
there are five oak statues, designed by the architect. The effect 
of the pleasant undivided space of the interior, concentrating 
attention on the cross at the E end, is somewhat contradicted 
by the many surface textures and the asymmetrical lighting. — 
FURNISHINGS. Allof goodand simple designs; by thearchitect. 

AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY. The factory was set-up in 1905 on 
a small site and with little capital, but it quickly became a 
model of the large-scale C20 production unit, employing 
mass methods, the workers numbering about 800 in 1907 and 
18,500 in 1948. Among significant recent factory building is 
the work done by H. W. Weedon & Partners, including their 
nine-storey Car Park of 1961, and also the Car Assembly 
Hangar of 1952 designed by C. Howard Crane. 

LONGBRIDGE PUMPING STATION, Bristol Road South. A 
typical product of the 1880s and 1890s red-brick-and-terra- 
cotta workshop for municipal buildings. High . octagonal 
tower and lantern, pointed arches everywhere. Some floral 
decoration. The architects were Martin & Chamberlain. 

HAWKESLEY FARM Moat ESTATE, Culmington Road. The 
moat of an ancient site, whose earliest discovered buildings 
dated from the c14, has been retained as a landscape feature 
in this, one of the most successful of recent city housing 
schemes. Three tower blocks and twelve bungalows, com- 
pleted in 1958, designed by A. G. Sheppard Fidler. 

NAZARETH Houss EsTATE, Lickey Road. Under construction 
in 1964. Pleasant. By Leonard F. Multon & Partners. The 
thirteen-storey block of flats was designed in association with 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler and completed in 1962. 

NurseEs’ Home, Rubery Hill Hospital. 1961 by Leonard f. 
Multon & Partners. 
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LOZELLS see ASTON 
LYNDON GREEN see SHELDON 


MOSELEY 
21m. s of the city centre 


A late c1g development, Moseley was intended as a spacious 
middle-class suburb, a lesser Edgbaston, and this it has remained. 


St Mary, St Mary’s Row. This church has a typical Birming- 
ham history of alterations, but now it is all of a piece, and the 
only signs of the earlier buildings are marks on the tower. 
Presumably it began as a simple rectangular chapel in the 
parish of King’s Norton in the crs, and then the present 
plain tower of stone with much brick re-facing was added in 
the early c16. A new church was built in 1780 and substanti- 
ally altered in 1823-4 by Thomas Rickman, but this has 
disappeared in the final gradual rebuilding. 7. A. Chatwin 
added the N aisle in 1886 and extended the chancel and added 
a side chapel in 1897. The reconstruction of the nave and s 
aisle were carried out in 1910 by P. B. Chatwin, who also, in 
1952-4, did the rebuilding after the church was damaged in 
1940. The result is typical efficient Chatwin Dec, all in stone. — 
PLATE. Chalice, Paten, Flagon, and Almsdish, 1759; two 
Candlesticks, C18; Spoon, 1799; Paten, 1806. - MONUMENTS. 
William Russell + 1850, by Peter Hollins, with portrait in low 
relief (N aisle). - Mary Sayer + 1823, by William Hollins (s 
aisle). 

St AGNEs, St Agnes’ Road. 1883-4 by William Davis, the w 
tower not completed until 1932. Drab rock-faced exterior; 
dull but respectable Dec interior. - STAINED GLASS. Aisle 
windows by Claude Price, 1950s. 

ST ANNE, Park Hill..1874 by F. Preedy. Stone, with Nw tower 
and spire and projecting baptistery. Basic Gothic. - PLATE. 
Paten, 1737. 

BAPTIST CHAPEL, Oxford Road. 1888 by 7. P. Osborne. Stone, 
cruciform, Dec. Nw tower and spire. 

(MOSELEY Boys’ CouNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Wake 
Green Road. Built in 1855-6 as Spring Hill Congregational 
College and designed by Joseph James in the Dec style. The 
gatehouse has been demolished, but the hall, library, and 
cloister remain, and the central entrance tower and the outer 
fabric are substantially unchanged. In red brick and unusually 
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good detail in stone, all very ambitious, with a ‘wealth of 
crockets, ballflower ornament and window tracery’ (Tudor 
Edwards).) 

MOoSsELEY HALL HOSPITAL. Built to replace a house destroyed. 
by rioters in 1791. Severe and handsome, with a five-bay 
centre between two pedimented wings, of ashlar with rusti- 
cated base. Projecting porch with four pairs of Tuscan 
columns to entablature and frieze. Three-light windows, with 
dividing Ionic columns in an arched recess to each storey of 
wings. Long, thin office wing. The house was Richard 
Cadbury’s, who gave it in 1890 as a children’s home. — 
DOVECOTE. C18, high, brick, octagonal, with a blank round- 
headed arch to each side. - OUTBUILDING. Square, brick. 
and late c18. 

GRACIE HALL, Wake Green Road. 1961 by A. G. Sheppard 
Fidler, a municipal hall of residence for students. 


NORTHFIELD 
54 m. sw of the city centre 


Originally part of Worcestershire, Northfield was included in 
Birmingham in 1911. Apart from the old village centred on the 
parish church, a subsidiary settlement grew up to the N and w 
on the Bristol Road, and by 1840 had grown larger than the 
original village. Selly Oak was the first part of the parish to 
undergo suburban development and is considered separately- 
Other areas, once part of Northfield but now with a separate 
identity, are Bournville, Bartley Green, and Weoley Castle, and 
they are therefore also discussed individually. Most .of the E 
part of the parish had been built over by 1914, whereas the 
original village had only grown slightly and the w part was still 
predominantly agricultural land. This was first used for suburban 
development in the 1930s around ALLEN’s Cross and 
FRANKLEY BEECHES, and in the 1950s and 60s large corpora- 
tion housing estates are taking most of the remaining land. 


St LAURENCE. Tucked away in a tightly enclosed village 
setting, this church contains some of the finest E.E. work in 
the county. The original c12 building is represented by a 
round-headed doorway of c.1170, re-set in the modern N aisle 
wall. It is of two orders, the inner with zigzag ornament and 
the outer with beakheads, now very worn. Also apparently of 
the C12 are two plain lights with carved animal heads, inserted 
in the N and s faces of the tower. The glory of the church is 
7—w. 
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the complete and unspoilt c 13 chancel. The E window consists 
of three grouped lancets with moulded heads and shafted 
jambs set under an outer arch with shafted jambs and moulded 
label. The three groups of three lancets in the N wall and 
two sets in the s wall are treated similarly, each lancet having 
shafted jambs and moulded capitals and arches, with on 
the exterior a blank half-arch, and each group set under a 
segmental pointed arch springing from circular shafts. At the 
w end of the N wall there is a low-side window, and in the 
corresponding position in the s wall a single lancet light, 
without shafts, with a low sill apparently communicating 
with an adjoining building, of which traces remain on the 
exterior of the s chancel wall and the E wall of the s aisle. 
Therefore an earlier s aisle was replaced by another at the 
end of the c13, to which date also belongs the lower stage of 
the tower. The four-bay s arcade with its octagonal piers 
must be of the c14, and so presumably it too was rebuilt after 
the walls had been reconstructed. Then in the crs the upper 
portion of the tower was rebuilt and the s porch replaced by 
the present one, with its good half-timbered sides and roof 
on a sandstone base. The N aisle was added by G. F. Bodley 
in 1900, in a CIq4 style, so that the N arcade matches the s 
arcade. A most interesting feature of the interior is the absence 
of a chancel arch and its replacement by four separate roof 
trusses side by side. A flat tympanum is still intact in the 
space formed between the tie-beam and principal rafters 
of the second truss from the nave end. It is made of timber- 
. framing, grooved at the sides for wattle and daub filling, 
and the front angles rebated for boarding. It probably once 
held a painting of the Last Judgement. This elaborate 
structure possibly came about in the late c15, when the 
present chancel roof replaced the original C13 one, and the 
| two middle trusses probably carried the then nave roof, as 
well as filling up the space between the two roof levels. Then 
finally the nave roof was-replaced by the present one, similar 
in design to that in the chancel. - The PULPIT contains CI5 
woodwork, re-used from the former screen. - ROYAL ARMS 
(Hanoverian 1714-1801), probably on canvas, over the tower 
arch, — PLATE. Chalice, 1604; Paten c.1604; Flagon, 1764; 
Cup, c.1800. 
ST BARTHOLOMEW, Allen’s Farm Road, Allen’s Cross. 1938, 
by S. N. Cooke, in the usual red-brick simplified Romanesque 
of its date. Pleasant treatment of the whitewashed interior. 
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Our LADY AND ST BRIGID (R.C.), Frankley Beeches Road. 
1936 by E. Bower Norris, pale red brick with concrete 
dressings, in a simple round-arched style. Square sw bell 
tower, decidedly Italianate. 

METHODIST CHAPEL, Bristol Road. 1956 by F. P. Osborne & 
Son. A large red brick complex with square NE tower turning 
to an irregular octagon supporting an open arcade to the roof. 

HOLLYMOOR MENTAL HOSPITAL. 1896-1905, and designed 
by Martin & Martin. The chief feature is the 132 ft high 
square water tower of brick with classical detail, copper 
roof, and lantern. Simple Gothic-style chapel with apsidal 
chancel and NE chapel, now simply and successfully divided 
in two, with an R.C. w end and a C. of E. E end. 

PUBLIC BATHS, Bristol Road. 1937 by H.W. Simister in a 
tame neo-Georgian; brick and stone. 

BLACK Horskg, Bristol Road. 1929 by C. E. Bateman, in very 
thorough-going mock-Tudor with hardly a trick missed. 
Ley HILL ESTATE. 1955 by A. G. Sheppard Fidler, a mixed 

development of houses and flats. 

STAPLEHALL FARM ESTATE. 1955 by A. G. Sheppard Fidler. 

GREAT STONE INN, Church Hill. Late c18, in brick, and of 
two storeys, with pretty moulded wood doorcase. The 
VILLAGE POUND, built of sandstone, adjoins. 

OLD BELL Howsg, Bell Hill. Another late c18 brick house, but 
this one more elaborate and of three storeys. 


OSCOTT see PERRY BARR 


PERRY BARR 
37 m. N of the city centre 


Perry Barr was originally in Staffordshire and the parish of 
Handsworth, most of this area becoming part of the city in 
1928. The land remained agricultural until well into the c20, 
but when the suburban development came, it was rapid in the 
extreme. The population in 1921 was about 3,000, in 193 over 
20,000, in 1951 76,391, and by 1961 very few undeveloped 
areas remained. The result is sadly monotonous. Kingstanding 
is the largest municipal estate built before the Second World 
War. 


ST JOHN THE EVANGELIST, Church Road. Foundation stone 
of 1831. The nave and w tower with very emphatic battlements 
are of this date. Chancel and transepts were added about 
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1887, but the style with plain lancets is consistent throughout. 
Red sandstone ashlar. 

St CoLtumBA, Banner’s Gate Road.* 1957-60 by N.F. 
Cachemaille-Day. Interesting in plan and vault, but very weak 
and astonishingly retardataire in the details. The plan is a 
square, the vault is very shallowly domical on four segmental 
lunettes, rather like Soane, though the lunettes are filled with 
random grilles of concrete and abstract STAINED GLASS by 
A. E. Buss. An entrance bay with a windowless light-brick 
wall and an asymmetrically placed bellcote on one side, 
vestries etc. on the other, with a gallery reached by two-arm 
staircases and forming the background to the altar space. 

St Luxe, Caversham Road, Kingstanding. 1937 by P. F. Hunt. 
Romanesque type with unfinished end. 

St MaTTHEW, Aldridge Road, Perry Beeches. A really 
important modern church by Robert Maguire and Keith 
Murray. Completed in 1964. It represents a very honest 
solution to the problem of planning a building in which the 
whole congregation can participate in the worship. The out- 
side is angular, austere, and complicated. The design turns in 
on itself with a lower set of walls wrapped round a tall 
hexagon that is off-centre. There are no traditional welcoming 
pointed arches: the road to salvation, this building seems to 
say, is arduous. The interior shows a brilliant manipulation 
of an undivided space that depends essentially on the function 
of the various parts. There are no gimmicks here. The tall, 
regular hexagon is top-lit and rises above the altar, and is 
surrounded by five wedge-shaped spaces, progressively 
increasing in height. These outer spaces are in this way both 
distinct and part of the whole. The first part on entering 
the church is naturally the baptistery, whose roof is half a 
hexagon, but the altar is always in sight. The side lighting 
comes from long thin windows under each roof slab. 

CONVENT OF MERCY (R. C.), Old Oscott. Plain late C18 house 
of brick in three storeys: Stone colonnade and exhibition 
room built in 1816. CHAPEL of 1778: very plain with round 
windows. Another chapel opening on to it at a higher level 
dates from 1820 and is prettily Gothick. 

St Mary’s COLuEGE (R.C.), New Oscott. A fascinating place 
on the edge of the city, set in lovely grounds which still keep 
the traffic at bay and create the feeling of peaceful monastic 
seclusion, the spiritual cradle of much learning and activity 

* Actually in Sutton Coldfield, not in Birmingham. 
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among the newly emancipated Roman Catholics, and an 
important preaching-ground for A. W.N. Pugin, who made 
it a centre for his early experiments in ecclesiastical furnish- 
ings and the home of a theological library and museum of 
medieval artifacts that has become one of the most significant 
of its kind in private hands. 

What one first sees, however, is the work of Joseph Potter 
of Lichfield, who, as architect and builder together with Dr 
Kirk, the missioner at Lichfield, was responsible for the 
planning and erection of the college between 1835 and 1838. 
Most of the buildings of this date are strung together to 
form the main facade facing sz, all of red brick with stone 
dressings and in a basic Tudor style. The central block con- 
sists of four bays and three storeys and gables to each side of 
a central tower which has a big oriel window and octagonal 
staircase turret. Behind this central block is the cloister, 
to one side of it the museum and chapel and to the other the 
infirmary, a range built in the 1920s, and the original coach- 
house, with a simple office wing behind it. The style is plain 
and pleasant, uncomplicated and not worried by any didactic 
purpose. The sTATUE of the Virgin set on high under a 
magnificent canopy on the terrace in front of the central 
tower, however, reveals a new intensity and seriousness. It 
is by A. W.N. Pugin, undeniably beautiful and very thor- 
oughly medieval. It is in fact a copy of a German late c15 
statue in St Chad’s (see p. 112). 

It is in the CHAPEL that Pugin and Potter coincide. In 
plan it is the simple rectangle of a typical Georgian preaching 
box with a gallery: anathema to the ritualistic Pugin, who 
was introduced to the college in 1837 by the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. He immediately realized that here was a marvellous 
opportunity to practise what he had preached the year before 
in his Contrasts. He took charge with his usual vigour and 
enthusiasm, and the unfortunate Potter quickly retired from 
the scene. Pugin was unable to alter the actual structure other 
than to add a shallow apse, but he made up for this by the 
splendour of his decorations and furnishings. In his first 
lecture at Oscott as the newly created Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities Pugin declared: ‘Now is the time to direct the 
attention of all back to days of former glory, and from the 
inexhaustible source, which the talents of the middle ages 
furnish, draw the materials of all future works’. At Oscott he 
created a unique combination of the medieval and the Revival. 


17 
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The walls, ceilings, and chancel arch are completely 
covered with patterns designed by Pugin in rich colours 
that glow still. Also by Pugin himself are the STALLS and 
PULPIT. The STAINED GLASS at the E end, designed 
by Pugin and executed c.1838 by Warrington, is the most 
impressive and ambitious part of the c1g9 decoration. It is 
based on C14 work and in the central window shows the 
Virgin and Child crowned with a glory as the background to 
the whole, and the twelve apostles in the side windows. 
Colours and design appear authentic Gothic. The first s 
window is also by Warrington; the remainder are by Hardman 
and, though good of their kind, patently Victorian. The 
REREDOS is a complicated structure of wood designed by 
Pugin to hold several different works of art that he and Lord 
Shrewsbury had collected on a continental tour in 1841. 
There is a central tabernacle with a niche for the monstrance 
and cross; to either side are Flemish C15 retables, one of the 
Annunciation and the Nativity, the other of the Magi and St 
Hubert. Above are c15 Flemish free-standing figures, and 
c16 Limoges enamels in grisaille form the predella. The 
wings are painted with the four Doctors of the Church by 
J. R. Herbert, uninspiring. The brass CANDLESTICKS are a 
votive offering of 1838 from Pugin. The COMMUNION RAIL, 
actually at the back of the chapel, dated 1620, is of wood 
and depicts the Abundance of Life. It was brought here from 
Louvain by Lord Shrewsbury and Pugin, as was the very 
grand CI7 CONFESSIONAL in wood with much bulbous 
carving. But the most splendid piece is the great brass 
LECTERN, which also came from a Louvain church. The 
central column is entwined with ornate tracery and carries 
several statuettes of saints. It is surmounted by an eagle 
whose wings support a Bible desk, and has branching candle- 
sticks to either side. Two other lecterns of similar design 
are known in Belgium, and it seems probable that they were 
all made c.1500 in the workshop at Maastricht of Aert van 
Tricht the Elder and his son Aert the Younger. 

The WEEDALL CHANTRY, consisting of four side chapels, 
was added to the sw of the chapel in 1861 by E. W. Pugin. 
The w side was finally completed in 1909. This little addition 
took the place of the immensely grandiose and impractical 
scheme that E. W. Pugin’s father had hoped for. It contains 
the BRASS of Bishop Milner + 1826 by A. W. N. Pugin. 

There is an exceptionally fine collection of medieval and 
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Renaissance PLATE, both English and foreign, and the pieces 
in regular use are frequently changed. The following list, 
complete to the 1850s, is owed to the kindness of Mrs Shirley 
Bury. Early c13 funerary Chalice of lead, from Wells 
Cathedral. — Pyxes of c.1600, c.I61I0, c.1649, c.1660, and 
c.1690. — Two Chalices and a Paten, c.1690. - Two Pyxes, 
c.1700.— French Cup, inscribed 1747. — French Cup, ¢c.1750. — 
Two Pyxes, c.1790 and c.1800. — Two-handled Cup, 1827. 
— Designed by Pugin the following: Dish, London, 1837; 
Stoup, London, 1837; Cruet, London, 1837; Ewer, London, 
1837; Spoon, London, 1837; Pyx (made by Hardman), 
1849. — Also by Hardman a Crown of c.1850 and another 
of 1852. 

Leading off the NE side of Potter’s cloister are the Glancey 
Library of 1927-8 by G. B. Cox, Northcote Hall by EF. W. 
Pugin, begun in 1859 and finally completed in 1881 by 
P.P. Pugin, which contains some C19 wooden statues of 
Franciscan saints, and the Students’ Common Room of 1930-2 
by G.B.Cox. Throughout the building there is much 
splendid Pugin furniture, in his earlier chunky style and 
looking exactly like the illustrations in his books. Also 
much excellent heraldic glass of all periods in the building’s 
history up to the present day, and of a consistently high 
quality, by Hardman & Co. Some wallpapers by Morris and 
Pugin. 

There are two very attractive LODGES, one on the Chester 
Road, the other, a simpler building, in Court Lane. They 
consist of an arched gateway in a gabled structure built of 
red brick and stone, with a central niche containing a statue 
of the Virgin. 

(PERRY BRIDGE, Aldridge Road. Early c18, ashlar, with six 
arches of different sizes.) 

THE PRECINCT SHOPPING CENTRE, Walsall Road. By 
Jj. B. Cooper and F. S. Farquhar, an impressive development 
completed in 1964 in the middle of very dreary suburbia of 
the 1930s. Ten-storey diamond-shaped office block with a 
podium of single-storey shops. A three-sided pedestrian 
precinct formed by two-storey shops and offices surrounds 
the central core. Mostly of glass and concrete frame with 
some brick. Provision for parking has been made at the 
rear. 


PYPE HAYES see ERDINGTON 
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QUINTON 
44 m. wsw of the city centre 


Quinton was in Worcestershire until 1909, and the original 
centre lies on the western boundary of the city, near Christ 
Church. There is now much recent construction to the SE, more 
or less an extension of Harborne, and St Boniface is in the 
centre of a new housing estate. 


CHRIST CHURCH, Hagley Road West. Built in 1840 and 
restored by Osborn & Reading in 1890, the very basic w 
entrance added in 1928. A simple rectangular shape with a 
canted E end, of sandstone with buttresses between the lancet 
windows. —- STAINED GLASS. E windows of 1862 with jolly 
colours. 

ST BONIFACE, Quinton Road West. 1958-9 by G. H. While 
and similar in conception to St John, Longbridge, by the 
same architect. The w front is gabled with above an octagonal 
bell-turret with copper gables and a central ball and cross 
on a pinnacle. The interior consists of an undivided open 
space beneath a steeply pitched roof that is pierced by four 
dormers on each side. The w end is at a higher level, and the 
aisles are marked by low flat ceilings. Here, as at St John, 
Longbridge, attention is concentrated on the cross at the E 
end, the E wall being of brick and without openings, and the N 
and s chancel windows direct the light towards the altar. — 
CROSS AND CANDLESTICKS. Silver, probably late c17 
Italian. - ALTAR. By W. H. Bidlake, from Carpenter’s 
demolished church of St Stephen, Newtown Row. The other 
furnishings are to pleasant, simple designs by the architect. 


SALTLEY and WASHWOOD HEATH 
I} m. ENE of the city centre 


During the C18 some large houses were built here by a few of 
the wealthier Birmingham merchants. The character of the 
district was, however, permanently altered by the extensive 
railway works, which divided Saltley from Duddeston, and 
during the second half of the c19 compact rows of working-class 
houses spread eastwards. There is now considerable industry 
in the area. 


St MArRk, Washwood Heath Road. 1899 by 7. A. Chatwin. 
SW tower with ungainly spire and Nw baptistery added in 
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1919. The interior is of red brick with nice piers, much ° 
helped by recent thoughtful decoration. 

St SAviourR, St Saviour’s Road. 1849-50 by R. C. Hussey, a 
large church in the Perp style, thorough in planning and in 
detail, as one would expect from this architect, but unexciting, 
probably due to shortage of money. A spire was added to the 
tall tower in 1871 and must have been very imposing, but it has 
now been removed, and the whole building is in a poor state 
of repair. 

OuR LADY OF THE ROSARY AND ST TERESA OF LISIEUX 
(R.C.), Parkfield Road. 1933 by G. Drysdale (GR) in the then. 
current simplified Italian Romanesque style, but here on a far 
more monumental scale than was usual. There is only slight 
detailing to the red brick exterior. The interior is dark, with 
a wide nave, and reaches its climax at the crossing, beyond 
which are shallow altar recesses. It is surmounted by a squat 
and square tower, but there seem to be the beginnings of 
squinches in the corners, so that possibly a dome was originally 
intended. 

ST PETER’S COLLEGE, College Walk. Built from 1847 to 1852 
and designed by Benjamin Ferrey in a simple Tudor style, all 
correctly collegiate, with the indispensable quadrangle but 
no frills. The entrance facade is gabled, with the entrance 
arch and an oriel to the central gable. Behind, the quad 
is bounded by four corner towers between three similar 
elevations of two storeys and dormers, the fourth side 
consisting of a low connecting wing. There have been many 
minor C20 additions outside the original buildings. 


SELLY: OAK 
3 m. Sw of the city centre 


The railway reached Selly Oak in 1876, and the junction thus 
formed with road and canal led naturally to rapid suburban 
development. By 1882 there was a nucleus of industrial buildings 
and working-class housing, with a district of larger, middle- 
class houses at Selly Park, and the area was almost built up 
within the next twenty years. 

St MARY, Bristol Road, 1861 by E. Holmes. In two colours of 
sandstone, to give a stripy exterior and interior. A very basic 
Victorian church in the Dec style, the only unusual feature 
being the treatment of the clerestory, which consists of three 
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grouped quatrefoils in each bay under a segmental arch 
internally, and in an oblong panel outside. 

ST EDWARD (R.C.), Raddlebarn Road. By H. T. Sandy. The 
nave and aisles were completed and the church was opened in 
1902. The chancel was built in the 1920s and the w end added 
in the 1930s. Plain brick exterior. Shallow apsidal chancel, 
nave with w gallery, N and Ss aisles and chapels and N porch, all 
ina simple Dec style. The most interesting feature of the church 
is the design of the transverse aisle arches, which spring from 
the nave piers, are slightly pointed, and contain a stone circle. 

St STEPHEN, Serpentine Hill. 1870-1 by Martin & Chamber- 
lain, and characteristic of their awkward handling. Nave and 
apsidal chancel, sw tower with broach-type spire. Stone 
outside and brick inside. Dec. 

ST WuLSsTAN, Exeter Road. 1905 by 7. FE. K. & Ff. P. Cutts 
(GR), of red and blue brick in the Dec style, with strong simple 
details throughout. Scissor trusses to the roof. 

CONVENT OF ST PAUL (R.C.), Selly Park Road. The earliest 
part of the buildings is a pleasant early c19 red brick house of 
two and a half storeys and three bays, with a shallow central 
pediment. A window divided into three lights, set under a 
brick relieving arch, is in the centre on the first floor, and 
there are similar windows on the ground floor. A lower 
and slightly curved wing to each side. Next in date are the 
lodge with entrance gate and the original school buildings, 
presumably built shortly after the arrival of the nuns in 
1864. Both are of red brick in a simple Tudor style with 
gables and steep-pitched roofs. There have been many addi- 
tions since then, and the original house and school buildings 
are now incorporated into a single complex which is roughly 
H-shaped in plan. - CHAPEL. 1914 by E. B. Norris. Chancel 
with apse, nave, and w gallery, N chapel and aisle with choir 
gallery, s chapel and aisle. Pointed arcades of plain red sand- 
stone with little detail. 

SECONDARY MODERN Boys” SCHOOL, Oak Tree Lane. 1962 
by A. G. Sheppard Fidler. A reinforced concrete frame con- 
struction with load-bearing brickwork at either end of the 
main block, pleasantly grouped. 

HIGHFIELD, Selly Park Road. A small loggia in the garden is 
constructed of the original cr8 stonework brought from the 
E end of St Philip (the cathedral), when that was altered in the 
1880s. The stone is now in very poor condition, and the 
details are impossible to make out. 
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SHARD END 
534m. ENE of the city centre 


One of the largest of the post-Second-World-War housing 
schemes within the city boundary, Shard End forms a self- 
contained neighbourhood. 


ALL SAINTS, Coneyford Road. Completed in 1955. By F. 7. 
Osborne. A heavy exterior in yellow brick with a squat tower 
over the short cloister which connects the church and the 
church hall. The interior has a nave with narrow passage- 
aisles and nine-bay arcades of tall brick columns, patterned to 
give a twisted effect. A very ugly church. 


SHELDON 
5 m. ESE of the city centre 


Transferred to Birmingham in 1931, Sheldon now forms part of 
the eastern boundary of the city. Its growth has been very 
recent: in 1821 there were 423 inhabitants and in 1921 451, 
but in the 1930s large housing estates were built N of the 
Coventry Road at LYNDON GREEN and WELLS GREEN, and 
since the Second World War around the railway line. 


ST GILEs, Church Road. A pretty little country church of red 
sandstone and typical of Warwickshire. It is mostly cr4, and 
the restoration of 1867 by Slater & Carpenter (PF) does 
not obtrude. The nave dates from c.1330, and there is a 
PISCINA with wave-moulded jambs and trefoiled head at the 
E end of the s wall, a s doorway, seven s windows, and two N 
ones of two cinquefoiled lights, all of this date. The most 
impressive feature, however, is the c14 timber roof of four 
trusses with its curved braces to the cambered tie-beams, 
and principal rafters cusped in cinquefoils above the collar- 
beams. Then the N aisle was added, some thirty years later, 
and the three-bay N arcade is of two orders, the mouldings 
continued into the heads without capitals. The rest of the 
N aisle, except part of the N doorway, was rebuilt in 1867. 
The w tower dates from 1461 according to an inscription 
on the s wall, and at the same time the nave was extended 
westwards, as is indicated by the c1r5 w truss of the nave 
roof. The tower is of two stages with embattled parapet, a 
w doorway with crocketed hood-mould, and a w window of 
four cinquefoiled ogee-headed lights, the other windows being 
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of two trefoiled lights. The attractive timber-framed s porch 
was added in the early c16. The chancel, which is now 
entirely of the 1867 rebuilding, was perhaps originally earlier 
than the nave. Only part of the chancel arch is now ancient. 
— FONT. CI5 octagonal bowl. - CI5 REREDOS re-set in the N 
wall of the aisle. Two large canopied niches supported by a 
smaller niche with trefoiled head. There are trefoiled gables 
and tall crocketed pinnacles to the main canopies, and the 
flanking buttress-pilasters are carried on carved foliage 
corbels. The niches once held a representation of the Annun- 
ciation, but the figures have been cut away so that only their 
silhouette remains. -— PLATE. Paten, 1716; Chalice, Paten, 
and Flagon, 1717. 

SHELDON HALL, 2 m. NE of the church. A typical manor house 
of rural Warwickshire, now surrounded by the municipal 
housing of the SHELDON HALL ESTATE, begun in 1956 by 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler. The old house is, however, still hidden 
from its new neighbours. The main block is of the early C16 
in red and black brick with stone dressings. The entrance 
front faces s with a square projecting E bay and a projecting 
w porch wing. About 1600 one cross-wing was added to the W 
of the central block and two similar cross-wings to the £. 
These are now faced with roughcast and are probably all of 
timber framing. The gabled fronts of these cross-wings are 
in the same plane as those of the two earlier and narrower pro- 
jections. The windows are all mullioned, some with transoms, 
of stone in the main block and of oak in the C17 wings. 
There is an arched stone entrance to the porch. Brick chimney- 
stacks of c.1600. The interior once contained much late c16 
wood panelling and a staircase, but they have since been 
removed. The original timber-framed partition to the screens- 
passage remains, as -well as late C16 stone fireplaces and a 
ceiling with early c16 moulded beams. 


SMALL HEATH 
2 m. E of the city centre 


Closely-built working-class houses spread into Small Heath 
along the Coventry Road from Deritend in the middle of the 
Cig and over Bordesley Green, with the Birmingham Small 
Arms factory, which was built in 1861, acting as a magnet. 


ST AIDAN, Herbert Road. 1893-8 by Thomas Proud, a striking 
and successful example of the local red brick and terracotta 
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school, here used in a Perp style. It is large and lofty, with a 
wide chancel. From the beginning it must have been intended 
as a ‘High’ church, with a s chapel and w apsidal baptistery, 
and this atmosphere is much encouraged by the splendid 
ROOD and SCREENS of 1912 by F. Bligh Bond. — FONT. C15, 
from St Stephen, Bristol. - STAINED GLASS in the s chapel 
by Bertram Lamplugh, 1907, and in the w window by John 
Hardman. 

St BENEDICT, Hob Moor Road, Bordesley Green. 1909 by 
Nicol & Nicol. A big red-brick church with round arches 
throughout. Apsidal chancel, s chapel, nave, and aisles with 
w projection for the baptistery. The interior is intended to be 
impressive and lofty but the details are poor. Wooden 
tunnel-vault. The total effect is vastly improved by the 
decoration of the apse painted by Henry Holiday between 
I9I2 and roro9. It is in suitable reddy-brown colours and has 
a more or less Byzantine scheme with Christ in Glory and 
angels above, and saints set in arcading below. 

ST GREGORY THE GREAT, Oldknow Road. Begun in 1902 and 
eventually completed to a slightly revised plan in 1928. 
Designed by C. L. Ball. A short but high red brick building, 
basilican type, with round arches and apsidal chancel. 

Hoty FAMILy (R.C.),. Coventry Road. 1928 by George 
Drysdale. A Greek-cross plan in dark red brick with stone 
dressings. 

ST OSWALD OF WORCESTER, St Oswald’s Road. Begun in 
1892-3 and the w front added in 1899. An early church by 
W.H. Bidlake, clearly under the influence of Pearson.* 
Simple exterior, red brick inside as well as out, and. lancet 
windows and wooden roofs throughout. Clerestory to the 
nave, and in the chancel good detailing in arches, woodwork, 
and carving. Free-standing columns to the E window. — 
ALTARPIECE. The Crucifixion by S. Meteyard, 1916. — 
STATUE. St Oswald. 1921 by George Latham, a parishioner, 
then aged 19. 

PuBLIic LIBRARY, Green Lane. The usual late c19 style of 
red brick and terracotta with gables, this time by Martin & 
Chamberlain, 1893. Entrance under a round tower. 

WAVERLEY COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Waverley Road. 
1892, with towers and terracotta dressings, by Martin & 
Chamberlain. 


* Actually Bidlake was a pupil of Bodley. 
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SOUTH YARDLEY see ACOCK’S GREEN 


SPARKBROOK 
14 m. ESE of the city centre 


Lying between Balsall Heath and Small Heath, both of which 

were rapidly covered with working-class houses in the second 

half of the c19, Sparkbrook had also filled up with cheap 

housing by 1890. 

Sv AGATHA, Stratford Road. Brick with stone dressings and a 

/ very prominent w (i.e. E) tower. By W. H. Bidlake, 1899- 
1901, his best work, and one of the most original and success- 
ful churches of c. 1900 in England. It is in a Gothic style 
transformed by the Arts and Crafts. The windows are Gothic 
in the conventional sense, but the other external features are 
original, notably the red and white chequer and the spike on 
the tower top, the top of the staircase turret, and the ample 
statuary on the front of the tower and around the two entrances 
l. and r. of the low baptistery apse at the foot of the tower. 
It is the interior, however, which qualifies St Agatha for 
the grade here given to it. The interior is all pale cream brick 
with stone dressings. The piers are chamfered lozenges so 
elongated that the front face is only an inch wide. The arches 
have hood-moulds almost dying into the piers with a final curve 
or scroll, and this motif of arches or other mouldings ending 
in slight curves is taken throughout the building. The large 
clerestory windows are separated by the continuation upward 
of the piers. i.e. the same one-inch fronts, and the roof rests 
on very rich, free foliage corbels. The chancel has a pointed 
tunnel-vault and transverse stone arches, and they stand on 
even more luscious-corbels. Decorative bosses also along the 
foot of the vault.* - The recent ALTAR, by Wood, Kendrick & 
Williams,/1964) is excellent. - The sTAINED GLASS of the 
E Me pec Cane Leonard Evetts, 1961. - PLATE. Two Chalices, 
two Patens, two Flagons, three Almsdishes, a Tray, and a 
Spoon, all of 1813. 

CHRIST CHURCH, Grantham Road. 1867 by Medland, Maberley 
& Medland. Chancel, nave, aisles, sw tower which originally 
had a spire. Many gables and tiny clerestory lights. Rock- 
faced stone. 


* Almost all Bidlake’s furnishings were burned in the war and in 1957. 
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EMMANUEL, Walford Road. By W. H. Bidlake, consecrated ° 
Igor. It was never completed, however, and the truncated nave 
gives a strange appearance to the exterior. Chancel, s chapel, 
nave, aisles, and NE turret with fléche. Rather bare, empty, 
and colourless inside. Buff brick interior and simple pointed 
arches. Presumably there was not much money to spare. 

STRATFORD ROAD COUNTY PRIMARY SCHOOL. Designed 
in 1885 by Martin & Chamberlain, of brick and terracotta 
dressings, with towers. 


SPARKHILL 
24 m. SE of the city centre 


By 1880 working-class houses had spread to Sparkhill from 
Sparkbrook and Balsall Heath, and within twenty years the 
built-up area had reached SPRINGFIELD. 


ST JOHN THE EVANGELIST, Stratford Road. An unusual 
church of 1888 by Martin & Chamberlain. The exterior is of 
brick and terracotta, with a nice buttressed tower and spire. 
(GR says that the spire is of 1905.) The interior of chancel, 
nave, and transepts forms a single undivided space with 
pointed arches rising from low clustered shafts spanning 
the nave and crossing. The apsidal chancel and transepts 
are shallow. 

ST CHRISTOPHER, Springfield Road. 1906-7 by Arthur 
Harrison. Brick with stone dressings, simple Dec. Presumably 
the E end has never been completed. 

THE ENGLISH MARTYRS (R.C.), Evelyn Road. ‘Opened in 
1923, designed by Sandy & Norris in red brick. Long arcades 
and three shallow apses at the E end. Small round-headed 
windows throughout. sw tower, square, of Italian Roman- 
esque type. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Stratford Road. 1894 by Arthur Harrison, a 
spirited design in red brick and terracotta, that usual com- 
bination for late cr9 Birmingham municipal building, with 
oriels, arches, and a tower. 

SAREHOLE MILL, Cole Bank Road. In 1773 this was described 
as ‘lately taken down and new built’. It now consists of 
a very derelict L-shaped group of buildings, red brick with 
simple casement windows. It ought to be preserved, re- 
habilitated, and used for a public purpose. 


SPRINGFIELD see SPARKHILL 
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STECHFORD see YARDLEY 
STIRCHLEY see KING’S NORTON 
SUMMERFIELD see WINSON GREEN 
TYSELEY see ACOCK’S GREEN 
UPPER WITTON see WITTON 
WALKER’S HEATH see KING’S NORTON 


WARD END 
24 m. NE of the city centre 


The growth of Ward End was very similar to that of adjoining 
Saltley (see p. 200), from a small early c1g village nucleus to a 
tight early C20 urban community. 


ST MARGARET, St Margaret’s Road. From its setting its 
medieval origin is clear, and a chapel was first built here in 
1517, or shortly before, by Thomas Boyd, a merchant of 
Coventry. The building was said to be in ruins in the early 
c18 and again in the early c19. A successful appeal for 
rebuilding was launched in 1833, and the new church dedi- 
cated in 1834. It is a small and simple building of chancel, 
nave, and w tower in the thin Gothic of its period, of brick 
with stone dressings, but painted inside and rendered extern- 
ally to simulate ashlar. The VCH says that its architect is 
Rickman; GR gives it to J. Frith. In 1929 there was a restora- 
tion of the exterior and a refitting of the interior. - MONU- 
MENT. William Hutton + 1815, a good bust of 1848 by Peter 
Hollins. 

CHRIST CHURCH, Burney Lane. 1935 by H.W. Hobbiss. 
Brown brick, simple round-arched style. 

ST MARY AND ST JoHN, Alum Rock Road. 1934-5 by Holland 
W. Hobbiss. Characteristic of its date, in brown brick, with 
round arches and a basilican plan. 

ANGLICAN CONVENT OF THE INCARNATION, Alum Rock 
Road. An attractive late c18 red brick house of three bays 
with arched windows and the usual Birmingham type of 
porch, Tuscan columns to a broken segmental pediment. It 
was originally the manor house of Alum Rock. Several 
additions, including the chapel of 1911 by Cecil Hare, have 
been made since the house became a convent. 
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WELLS GREEN see SHELDON 


WEOLEY CASTLE 
4 m. Sw of the city centre 


The castle was never of any historical importance, and the 
area was farming land until used for an ambitious corporation 
housing estate in the 1930s. Its layout is typical of the period, 
with a formal centre at Castle Square and many curving roads 
and cul-de-sacs. 


ST GABRIEL, Shenley Lane. 1933-4, brownish brick, ina simple 
Romanesque style. 

Our LaDy AND ST ROSE (R.C.), Gregory Avenue. 1959 by 
Adrian Gilbert Scott, Large, simple shapes with very little 
detail, in a form of modern Gothic. The total effect is lumpish, 
though the plaster and concrete interior is more satisfactory 
than the heavy pale pink brick exterior. 

WEOLEY CASTLE. Very thorough recent excavations (1955-62) 
have revealed considerable sandstone footings of the walls 
and six towers, surrounded by a deep moat, which date from 
1264, when Roger de Somery received a licence to crenellate 
his manor house of Weoley. From a survey made in 1422, it 
has been possible to identify every part of the plan. Fragments 
have also been discovered of the early c13 wooden buildings 
which preceded de Somery’s work, It is highly remarkable 
that they were weatherboarded. The technique was used 
both horizontally and vertically (Medieval Archeology, VI-V11, 
1964). 

WINSON GREEN 
21 m. w of the city centre 


The railways and canal approached the centre of the city 
through this area, which had become part of Birmingham by 
1838. It was therefore early developed for industrial purposes, 
but by the mid c19 small houses and various institutions had 
followed. Houses had covered all available ground by the end 
of the century, and the large population was well served by 
the railway. 


ST CUTHBERT, Cuthbert Road. 1871-2 by Bateman & Corser 
and built of brick with stone dressings in the Dec style. It 
has the apsidal chancel which was so popular in Birmingham 
at this date. 
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CHRIST CHURCH, Summerfield Crescent. A memorial church 
by 7. A. Chatwin, where there was obviously enough money 
available. It was built in 1883-5 to his usual plan of nave 
and aisles to apsidal chancel and this time also with transepts. 
Here it was possible to use stone and the result, spaciously 
Perp, is solidly and soberly handsome. No money was left over 
for frills, however, and the only decoration is the lush capitals 
and bosses that have been carved from time to time over the 
succeeding years. 

ST CHRYSOSTOM, Park Road. 1887-8 by John Cotton. Chancel 
set at an angle, nave with low aisles, double transepts, Sw 
baptistery, and unfinished NW tower, all of brick; E.E. 
Good external detail. Said to have been renovated in 1891 by 
W. H. Bidlake. 

ST PATRICK (R.C.), Dudley Road. 1895 by A. E. Dempster & 
Heaton (GR). A Gothic building in red brick with stone 
dressings and arcades of red sandstone. An especially elabor- 
ate canopy to the altar. 

H.M. PRISON, Winson Green Road. 1845-9 and an example 
of the work of D. R. Hill, who seems to have been given all 
the city institutional commissions of the mid cr9. Here he has 
created a toy fortress, all castellated and round-arched, 
in red brick with stone dressings, that is hard to take seriously 
— and apparently mail train robbers don’t. 

CITY MENTAL HosPITAL, Lodge Road. Also by D. R. Hill, 
and in a sympathetic plain Tudor style, red brick with stone 
dressings and mullions. It is dated 1849 over the entrance, 
when the original part was completed, but from 1851 to 1878 
the building underwent almost continuous extension, and 
there have been many additions since then. 

DuDLEY ROAD HOSPITAL, Western Road. 1850-2, built as 
the workhouse for the city and designed by 7. 7. Bateman, 
again in a Tudor style, but this time more elaborate. The 
INFIRMARY adjoining was added in 1889 by W. H. Ward. 


WITTON 
34 m. N of the city centre 


A district that is hard to define precisely, Witton lies to the N 
of the centre of Aston, between Perry Barr and Gravelly Hill. 
Suburban development began in the 1880s, and the General 
Electric Company started to build its large factory, together 
with houses for its workers, in 1901. There is, however, still 
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much undeveloped land in spite of the large housing estates of 
UPprER WITTON (1930s) and WYRLEY BIRCH (1950s). 


ALL SOULS, Wenlock Road. 1907 by Philip Chatwin, built in 
the year of his father’s death and very much in his style, as 
may be seen in the treatment of the arcades. Low brick 
tower over the crossing. 

BIRMINGHAM CITY CEMETERY, Brookvale Road. Little 
octagonal chapel with steep pitched roof, by R. Clarke, 1861-3. 

WYRLEY BIRCH SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 1953-8 by A.G. 
Sheppard Fidler, a well-planned and friendly group of one- 
storeyed buildings, mainly in glass and brick, designed for 
children with special needs. 

WITTON HALL, George Road. Early c18 house of red brick, 
three storeys, tall and square. The building has been much 
extended and the inside of the original part considerably 
altered. 


YARDLEY 
3} m. £ of the city centre 


Yardley was transferred from Worcestershire to Birmingham in 
1911 and forms the sg edge of the city. A station was opened 
at STECHFORD at the N end of the old parish in 1844, and 
by the 1880s there were industrial sites in this area. Twenty 
years later residential building lined all main roads, and Stech- 
ford was linked to the village of Yardley. Concentrated develop- 
ment in the 1920s and 1930s covered almost all remaining land. 


ST EDBURGHA. Like those at King’s Norton and Northfield, the 
parish church at Yardley escaped much attention during the 
C19 because it was then too far from the chief centres of 
expansion and was in any case a substantial medieval church. 
It is sad that in the C20 no effort has been made to make the 
old church the focal point for the characterless new estates in 
the neighbourhood which have made this parish the most 
populous in the city. The earliest parts of the building are the 
altered c13 Ss doorway and part of the s wall of the chancel. 
In the c14 there were considerable enlargements. N and s 
transepts were added. Much rebuilding took place in the 
nave, and the chancel was probably lengthened eastwards. 
Finally in the c15 the w tower and spire were built and the 
N aisle added. Some rebuilding to the s transept and a further 
lengthening of the chancel date from 1890, when the NE 
vestry was also added. In the s wall of the chancel there is a 
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very narrow lancet between two C14 two-light windows, and 
a doorway with an ogee head. The n chancel wall belongs to 
1890, though part of the NE window is probably medieval. 
c14 chancel arch. The E bay of the N arcade is the original 
C14 transept arch, then follow three c15 bays with widely 
splayed arches and not very good details. The windows in 
the s nave wall are C14, and so too are the similar two-light 
windows in the N aisle, re-set probably from the former nave 
Nwall. The simple c 13 s doorway leads to the fine c 15 oak porch 
with traceried sides and carved bargeboards. The embattled 
w tower is of four stages and has diagonal buttresses to the 
tall crocketed hexagonal spire. - FURNISHINGS. PULPIT 
with C17 panelling, given in 1627. - STAINED GLASS. A good 
w window of the Last Supper by John Hardman & Co. of 
1892. — PLATE. Two Flagons, 1651; Paten, 1727; Chalice, 
1728. - MONUMENTS. Thomas Est + 1462 and wife (Nw pier 
of the tower arch). Top of an alabaster tomb-chest with incised 
figures, much worn. — Isabel Wheler + 1598 (chancel). Brass 
set in an architectural stone setting of rather provincial type 
with alabaster surround. - The Rev. Dr Henry Greswolde 
+ 1700 (chancel). A most remarkable monument, consisting of 
a curtained cave containing the marble statues of the praying 
parson and his wife. Medallions of their eleven children 
frame the recess. There is a wide broken pediment and the 
whole is flanked by stone swags of flowers that are now in bad 
condition. - Edmund Greswolde + 1836 (chancel). Handsome 
marble vase by Peter Hollins. - Edward Est + 1703 (S transept). 
Black tablet with bust at the top sculptured in low relief. — 
Job Marston + 1701 (N side chancel arch). Small oval black 
tablet with weeping putto above and surrounded by three 
other cherubs’ heads. 

ALL SAINTS, Albert Road, Stechford. 1897-8 by ¥. A. Chatwin 
(GR). Completed in 1937 with the addition of an apsidal 
baptistery and w porch, presumably part of the original 
design. It closely resembles the contemporary St Mark 
Washwood Heath by the same architect. 

ST THOMAS, Garrett’s Green Lane, Garrett’s Green. 1958-60 
by S. T. Walker, in brick with reinforced concrete so-called 
portal frames, whose shapes make a pleasant effect in the 
interior. NW porch with a simple tower above, undivided 
rectangular nave to a narrower chancel with sloping walls, NE 
chapel, and a hall beyond to the NE. Good simple furnishings. 
Mural on the £ wall by Mervyn Wright of a full-length figure 
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of Christ. Iconographically it would seem to be a strange 
mixture of the crucified Christ and Christ Pantocrator, but it is 
compelling. 

OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, St Edburgha’s Churchyard. Late 
c15. A long two-storeyed range of timber-framing and plaster, 
the upper jettied on curved brackets. Some C19 brick facing 
to the s elevation. A late C18 brick building adjoins at the E 
end. C20 restoration of windows and doors, also addition of 
the porch wing. The interior has been completely modernized, 
but the original c15 roof with its massive trusses remains. 

SWIMMING BATHS, Station Road, Stechford. Completed in 
1962, by A. G. Sheppard Fidler. Spacious and obviously efficient. 

BLAKESLEY HALL, Blakesley Hall Road. A typical substantial 
house of c16 rural Warwickshire; timber-frame and plaster 
in two storeys. The plan is basically L-shaped, with the main 
wing facing s, the small gabled bay of the newel stair in the 
Nw angle, and the projecting gabled porch wing at the SE 
end. The upper storey is jettied on massive brackets at the 
corners, and the framing consists of short diagonal struts 
between the uprights creating a herringbone effect. In the 
early C17 a new brick kitchen was added on the N side of the 
house. The E end has been underbuilt with brick. There is a 
Latin inscription over the outer doorway of the porch. Inside 
the ground floor has been much altered, but a moulded stone 
fireplace remains. Upstairs the original partitions remain. — 
BARN. Most attractive long C18 brick range. 

TIVOLI CENTRE, Coventry Road. By James A. Roberts. A 
comprehensive shopping centre which will include four 
supermarkets, three banks, a post office, and car-parking in a 
multi-storey block. There is a pedestrian shopping precinct, 
and also a ten-storey block of flats, a Bowling Centre, and 
limited office accommodation. It is to be built in three phases 
between 1962 and 1967. 

(MEADWAY HOUSE, Broadstone Road. A hostel for the Spastics 
Society, designed by the Architects’ Co-partnership and built 
between 1963 and 1965. There are several hexagonal units 
facing towards central buildings, creating an inward-looking 
self-contained ‘village’.) 


YARDLEY WOOD 
44m. S$ of the city centre 


Yardley Wood has a very similar history to Quinton and Bartley 
Green on the w side of the city: a small hamlet which was 
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already served by a small chapel in the middle of the c19, and 

is now the centre of high density development. 

CHRIST CHURCH, School Road. Of c.1849 by A. E. Perkins, of 
stone with very simple lancet lights. Chancel, nave, transepts, 
and w gallery. Inside there is a delightful contrast between the 
plain stonework and the simple richness of the two altars. 
The drama is increased by the yellow glazing of the w window 
and the two skylights either side of the chancel altar. — 
CARVING. Most attractive C17 carving of putti and swags of 
flowers and fruit in the chancel. It had in the first place been 
given by the Earl of Denby to St Bartholomew Birmingham 
and possibly was originally made for the c17 house built for 
his family at Newnham Paddox (see p. 357). 

Hoty Cross, Brigfield Road, Billesley Common. 1937 by 
H.W. Hobbiss. A typical 1930s brick church with wide nave 
and passage aisles, but this time with pointed arches. In 
1963-4 chancel and vestries were added more or less to the 
original plans. 

OurR LADY oF LOURDES (R.C.), Trittiford Road. A new 
building by Harrison & Cox was under construction at the time 
of writing. 

3050 BISHOP’S ITCHINGTON 

ST MICHAEL. 1872 by Ewan Christian. Not a small church. 
Dec detail. Blue lias. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 1836. Three bays, two tiers of 
pointed windows. Large pedimental gable across. 

MANOR HOvwsE, E of the church. Stone, with mullioned and 
transomed windows. Not a symmetrical front. Gabled porch. 
The doorway has a moulded surround and a pediment. The 
date probably the later c17. 

THE COTTAGE, + m. NNE. By Voysey, 1888 plus additions of 
1900. The older part is Voysey’s first country house, but his 
style is already fully developed. Rough-cast, with varied 
fronts, decorative buttresses with much batter, a big, com- 
fortable roof, and horizontal windows in the Jacobean 
tradition. The principal rooms are the central entrance hall, 
entered however by a porch, not in the middle, where there 
is the main window instead, and a kind of gallery at the back, 
with a square bay and plenty of window. 


3060 BISHOP’S TACHBROOK 


St CHAD. The N doorway is Norman and has one order of 
columns and pellets in the hood-mould. In the chancel on the 
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N side are Norman windows too, now blocked. (Another 
blocked Norman window is in the £ wall of the s aisle.) 
Good Dec s arcade, the piers and arches with continuous 
mouldings. The N arcade also has continuous mouldings, 
but they are finer and later, Early Perp probably. The 
windows of both aisles and also the clerestory windows 
are straight-headed, with ogee-headed lights. Perp w tower 
with high arch to the nave. Chancel rebuilt 1855. - PULPIT. 
High Victorian; stone. -— STAINED GLASS. N aisle E by 
William Morris and Philip Webb. Date of death recorded 
1863. Person recorded John Garner, no doubt a relative of 
Thomas Garner (of Bodley & Garner). The glass is a little 
anaemic, when compared with other Morris glass of c.1863. 
Mr Sewter calls the Presentation in the Temple Morris’s 
own most elaborate composition. - PLATE. Chalice, two 
Patens, and Flagon, 1699. - MONUMENTS. Comb Wag- 
staffe + 1668. Big and progressive. Of reredos type, grey 
and white marble. Corinthian columns; arms and garlands 
at the top. No figures. - John Wagstaffe + 1681. Tablet 
with columns. — Sir Thomas Wagstaffe + 1708. Also of 
grey and white marble. Also of reredos type, but smaller. 
Segmental top, urn with weeping putti. 

CHAPEL HILL FARM, 3 m. NE. The masonry of a stone chapel 
survives, with the surround of the E window. Nave and 
chancel, the chancel arch on corbels. 

OAKLEY Woop CAMP, 14 m. ssw of the church. The fort is 
roughly triangular in plan, the univallate defences enclosing 
about 9 acres. The best preserved portion of the rampart is 
on the N, where it still stands 12 ft high and 27 ft wide. 
Numerous gaps exist in the defences, but it is not possible 
to determine without excavation which is original. 


BISHOPTON roso 
14 m. Nw of Stratford-on-Avon 


ST PETER. 1836 by foseph Lattimore. Grey and brown stone. 
Nave and chancel in one. The usual long lancet windows and 
closely set thin buttresses. E.E. style. - PLATE. Chalice and 
Paten, 1571; Flagon, 1808; Chalice and Paten, 1820. 

AVENUE HOUSE, Ss of the church. 1880 by G. M. Hunt. Brick 
and timber-framing. Not of architectural value. 

VICTORIA SPA (chalybeate). Started in 1837. Two buildings by 
the canal, the one further N the pump house. Gabled and 
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bargeboarded. According to an early illustration the whole 
looked like a villa and very pretty. 


BLYTHE HOUSE see BARSTON 
BLYTH HALL see SHUSTOKE 
BOLDMERE see SUTTON COLDFIELD, p. 426 


BORDESLEY see BIRMINGHAM, pp. 129, 130, 131, 
134, 135, 136 


BORDESLEY GREEN see BIRMINGHAM 
SUBURBS, SMALL HEATH, p. 204, 205 


BOTTS GREEN HOUSE 
$m. ESE of Nether Whitacre 


The date 1593 on one gable is not ancient, but it fits the house. 


4070 


It is a large timber-framed house with the timbers exposed 
(and in parts just painted on). Much herringbone strutting, 
also concave-sided lozenges and cusped concave-sided 
lozenges. There are also two panels with the timbers formed 
into fleurs-de-lis. The porch is of sandstone, with a fluted 
frieze above the doorway and to one side a cusped concave- 
sided lozenge of stone which could be medieval. 


BOURNVILLE see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


BOURTON-ON-DUNSMORE 


ST PETER. Nearly entirely of 1842 and 1850 by 7. Potter, Low, 


with a sw steeple. The top stage is octagonal, with four 
gables reaching up into the spire zone. The chancel masonry 
is medieval. Inside also there are medieval parts left. - FONT. 
Octagonal, with bald pointed trefoils under gables. Early 
CI4? - PULPIT. Dated 1607. A two-decker. Some decorated 
panels. - COMMUNION RAIL. Jacobean. —- BOX PEWS. — 
STAINED GLASS. One in the § aisle by Kempe, ¢c.1900. — 
PLATE. Elizabethan Paten; Chalice, 1616; Jug, 1775; Salver, 
1794. - MONUMENT. Effigy of a Lady; c.1300. She wears a 
wimple. By her pillow two defaced angels. 


BoOuRTON HALL. One would like to know more about this 


house and the attached former CATHOLIC CHAPEL. The house 
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is a stately ashlar building, Georgian it seems, but much 
heightened in its effect perhaps about 1850, by someone as 
susceptible to the existing character of a house as e.g. Burn 
was. The E side with the main windows alternatingly pedi- 
mented is probably Georgian. The window on the s side 
with flanking Ionic columns looks less convincing. Yet the 
whole side with symmetrical canted bay windows is typically 
Later Georgian. On the w side the three-bay pediment must 
be original, the portal can’t be. Attached to the house by 
a two-storeyed wooden quadrant gallery is the chapel, with 
a Quattrocento facade and a marble portal the tympanum of 
which contains a copy in relief of Raphael’s Sposalizio. The 
sw loggia of the house is of the style and date of the house. 


j 
BRADFORD ARMS see CASTLE BROMWICH \ 


q SEY Gewern 

0] Basie BRAILES 2g 

ST GEORGE. A large church with a commanding Perp Ww tower. 
Twin two-light bell-openings with’ transom. The earliest 
part of the church is the s aisle, with typical late c13 windows 
(three stepped lancet lights, three-light intersecting). The s 
doorway has three continuous mouldings, two of them of an 
unusual profile. Pretty, close corbel table with heads, monsters, 
etc. Only thet ‘broad Ss porch and the openwork parapet are 
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Only the large five-light E window is not of red. stone. The 
tracery is reticulated. Dec also the N aisle and the clerestory 
and clerestory windows aré of two-lights. aad straight- 
headed. The clerestory has {twelve windows ‘on either side 
corresponding to six bays inside, not a West Midland motif 
but a very impressive one inside. The six-bay arcades have 
octagonal piers and double-chamfered arches, but they differ 
in many ways. The s arcade comes first. Its bases and capitals 
are far from uniform. Part of the arcade is probably late c13, 
part early cr4. The n arcade is Dec. Tower arch tall, with 
three continuous hollow chamfers. In the chancel Dec 
SEDILIA, the seats proper seats with stone arms:.Ogee arches. 
— FONT. Dec, of the pattern-book type, with eight different 
tracery patterns. - SCULPTURE. Part of a reeded shaft. On 
it foliage and a sow with piglets. — PLATE:Chalice-and 
~Patén: on knob foot, cir» a on fonts 174. AHONUMENT. 
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218 BRAILES - BROWNSOVER 
| Tomb-chest with plain panels and a defaced effigy; c15. - 

' Richard Davies + 1639. On top of the tablet carefully arranged 
still life of books, their spines to the rear. | 

ST PETER AND ST PauL (R.C:)- Attached to the early c17 
Manor House. Built in 1726. A plain range with the church on 
the upper floor. Wooden cross-windows, very widely spaced. 
— COMMUNION RAIL. Of the time of the chapel. 

CASTLE HILL, Upper Brailes. ‘Earthworks of obscure origin’ 
(VCH). Probably a motte-and-bailey castle of Roger New- 
burgh, Ear] of Warwick. Instead of a bailey proper a crescent- 
shaped platform (Chatwin, B.A.S.T. LXVII, 1947/8). 


BRAMCOTE HALL see POLESWORTH 
BRANDON CASTLE see WOLSTON 
BRIDGE END see WARWICK, p. 459 


4070 BRINKLOW 


ST JoHN Baptist. A Late Perp church. The w tower has 
panelling |. and r. of the doorway, and the diagonal w buttres- 
ses (four sides of a hexagon) end in canopied niches. Perp 
timber N porch. The N doorway has a straight-sided arch and 
is panelled in reveals and soffit. The five-bay arcades have 
a typical Late Perp section and no capitals. The chancel is 
almost entirely Victorian. - FONT. Octagonal, Perp(?), with 
fleurons. - TILING in the chancel. Victorian; azulejos, the 
Spaniard would say. - STAINED GLASS. Original bits in 
N and Ss aisle windows. Among them charming c15 roundels 
of fairly naturalistic birds, including a dead-frontal peacock. 
— The w window by Hardman. - PLATE. Chalice and Paten on 
foot, 1761. 

MOTTE AND BAILEY CASTLE, E and SE of the church. The 
motte is at the E end, 40 ft high and 60 ft wide at the top, two 
baileys to its w.. The castle helped to guard the Fosse Way. 


BROOM COURT and BROOM HALL see 
BIDFORD-ON-AVON 


Be BROWNSOVER 


St MICHAEL. Mostly by Sir G. G. Scott, 1877. But he left or 
used a number of C13 parts: the doorway now in the w front, 
the chancel arch, the two N windows with Y-tracery and a 
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lozenge in the spandrel, and the paired lancets in the chancel. 
—- WOODWORK, evidently collected and used in a haphazard 
way, e.g. in the screen dado (Jacobean), some panelling behind 
the pulpit (Perp), and also the ORGAN. This is a German 
instrument. The woodwork around the keyboard is ex situ 
and from various sources, but the upper part seems in order 
and of c.1700. - PULPIT. Flemish; C18, with a medallion 
of Christ in profile, two religious trophies, and a thin tester. — 
PLATE. Chalice of 1684. 

BROWNSOVER HALL. By Sir George Gilbert Scott. Built of red 
brick, with blue patterns. Gothic. “A well composed, asym- 
metrical front in which one bay plus a bay window balances a 
porch tower which rises to some height and ends in a French 
steep hipped roof plus a yet higher polygonal stair-turret with 
a spire — a weird sight from a distance. 


BUBBENHALL pee 


ST GILEs. A C13 church, see the chancel with its red-sandstone 
lancets, the w tower with two late C13 Green Men as head 
corbels of the arch towards the nave (naturalistic foliage), and 
the nave with a finely moulded s doorway and with Y-tracery, 
but also Dec features (N doorway). The chancel arch is E.E. 
too, but has two Victorian side arches. Perhaps they were 
originally closed recesses for side altars with reredoses (cf. 
Baginton). The s quoins of the nave show that the chancel 
arch has been moved a little to the E. - STAINED GLASS. 
Chancel s and nave s by Kempe, one dated I90I. — PLATE. 
Elizabethan Chalice. 


BUDBROOKE 2060 


St MICHAEL. The N doorway Norman with one order of shafts 
and a billet hood-mould. The chancel E.E. with lancet 
windows, one of them of the low-side type. The E window is 
Perp. There was formerly an E.E. s aisle too, see the traces 
outside. An indication of date is the dogtooth on the abacus. 
The w tower has tracery of a clumsy variety of the Y-kind. Is 
this really late c13, as the VCH suggests? The transepts 
look c19. The N transept has in fact a date 1838. Both tran- 
septs have fully moulded arches with responds to the nave, 
one completely different from the other, a nice illustration 
of Victorian historicism. —- STAINED GLASS. E window by 
Holland, 1846. Bad. — PLATE. Chalice and Cover of 155 ?. — 
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MONUMENT. Rouland, Baron Dormer of Wing, ¢ 1712. Out- 
standingly good, decidedly metropolitan tablet. Large 
inscription between pilasters, open segmental pediment with 
an urn and two trumpets, beautiful harpy-like angels outside 
the pilasters, drapery at the foot. 


80 BULKINGTON 


ST JAMES. High, ashlar-faced w tower, nicely decorated in 
many places by over-crocketed gables. The arch towards the 
nave has a moulding more Dec than Perp, and so the tower 
will be mid to late cr14. The rest of the church is over- 
restored, but one can still recognize dates. One has to start 
inside. The s arcade of five bays is early c13, see the element- 
ary crocket capitals. Octagonal piers, double-chamfered 
arches. The N arcade is later, but probably not after 1300. 
The elements are the same. In the N wall is a tomb recess of 
the same date, finely moulded. The s aisle has one untouched 
window: Y-tracery cusped, with rolls, but that is 1300 and not 
early C13. Perp clerestory windows on the s side only. The 
Victorian chancel arch and organ-chamber arch (1865 by 
G. T. Robinson) as usual try to beat the C13 at its own game. — 
FONT. An antique Roman column drum of coloured marble 
was brought back from the Grand Tour by Richard Hayward 
of Weston Hall and given to the church in 1789. Hayward 
was a sculptor of no mean achievement, as the small white 
font bowl proves which he did. The figurines are like those on 
chimneypiece lintels. The Baptism of Christ is represented, 
and also girls bringing flowers to the Virgin( ?). — By him also 
the ALTAR SLAB with a Last Supper carved in a medallion- 
like way. — Again by him MONUMENT to his parents, made 
in 1781. Two angels 1. and r. of the inscription, and above a 
graceful relief of a woman among Gothic fragments and in 
front of a ruinous Gothic building. - Richard and Mary 
Hayward } 1788 and 1800. Circular relief with the mourning 
sister by a sarcophagus. — PLATE. Paten on knob foot, 1663; 
Paten on foot, 1697; large Chalice, 1724( 2); Chalice, 1836. 


$e BURMINGTON 


St BARNABAS AND ST NICHOLAS, behind the pretty little 
symmetrical, bargeboarded SCHOOL of 1877. The church itself 
is essentially Victorian too, probably of 1849 (sketch plans 
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in the vestry). The chancel arch has two big re-used late 
C12 corbels, one with a trumpet-scallop capital. NW tower 
with pyramid roof. - PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice; two Patens, 
1720. 

MANOR HousgE, sw of the church. Incorporated in the front a 
blocked twin c13 opening with round arch and an early C16 
three-light window. 


BURTON DASSETT 3050 


Burton Dassett lies below Church Hill (692 ft), The church 
is away from the village of North End. 


ALL Saints. All Saints is unforgettable, not only for its 
position, but also because “it is so delightfully unrestored 
(or well restored). It is of Hornton stone with two Norman 
doorways and the NE quoin of the Norman nave, a good C13 
N aisle and N transept (pairs of lancets and groups of stepped 
lancets, in the transept N window a circle above the group of 
four), a chancel of c.1300 (Y and intersecting tracery) with 
Dec windows in its Ww part (including a tall, transomed low- 
side window), a Dec doorway and N porch entrance, and Perp 
S aisle and s transept windows. The interior is as varied and 
starts with the chancel arch, which has shafts with shaft-rings, 
and one crocket capital, but the other still with Late Norman 
trumpet scallops. Then follows the s arcade (octagonal piers, 
round capitals, double-chamfered arches) and the arch into 
the s§ transept, and after that (or before it ?) the N arcade with 


the same elements but a lot of most entertaining carving along 6b | 


the capitals and abaci, a foliage trail and plenty of beasties 
walking on the abacus. They include hounds and a rabbit, 
dragons, and also a man holding branches. Dogtooth on one 
capital. The date cannot be later than the late c13. A pity 
it is all so artless. The w arch into the N transept is later than 
its s countérpart. In the N transept N wall is a c13 tomb recess. 
The long chancel is white and bare inside, quite a blessing in a 
county where so much stone work has ill-advisedly been 
exposed, —- TILES. Many, C14 and others. - BENCHES. Two 
in the chancel, with simple ends rising in the way of minimum 
poppy-heads.* - MONUMENTS. Tomb-chest (N transept), 
plain, late c16. — Tomb-chest with scrolls etc. to John 
Swain + 1658 and his wife + 1677 (Ss transept). 


: * The Rey. J. R. Moore tells me that recently WALL en have ¢ 
been discovered on nave and chancel walls. 
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Hoty WELL, outside the church on the green. The well house 
is of 1840, latish Grecian with a few medievalizing touches. 
VICARAGE, N of the church. Dated 1696, but most prominent 

the Victorian bargeboards (of 1847). 

BEACON, on the hill, 4m. N. Originally probably a late medieval 
tower mill, later converted into a look-out. Round, like a 
Martello Tower, with top corbels (machicolation ?) and a 
conical roof. 

MANOR HouvusgE, North End. c17, much restored, with two 
symmetrical gables. 

CHAPEL, North End, 3 m. Nw of the church. The chapel was 
early C14 but has lost its w end. To the £ is an added two- 
storeyed priest’s house of 1632, i.e. for a recusant priest. 

GREEN FARM HOwsE, North End, 4m. Nw. 1654. Symmetrical, 
with two gables. 


BURTON HASTINGS 


ST BOTOLPH. Perp w tower, ashlared. Perp nave with hand- 
some tracery in a N and a s window. — FONT. Of c¢.1300. 
Pointed-trefoiled arches and in the tympanum rosettes and 
fleurs-de-lis. - PLATE. Chalice, 1756. 


BUTLERS MARSTON 


ST PETER AND ST PAUL. Externally a brown Perp w tower, a 
C17 S aisle, and otherwise mostly Victorian, but inside a three- 
bay Late Norman s arcade of round piers with flat leaf 
capitals, square abaci, and unmoulded, but pointed arches. — 
FONT. Octagonal, Perp, with quatrefoils. - PULPIT. Jacobean. 
— ALMS BOX. 1902, with a memorable open hand carved on 
the top. - PLATE. Paten, 1734; Chalice, probably also 1734. 

SCHOOL. By William White, 1871. Gothic, nothing special. 

A village of grey and brown stone houses. 


CALDECOTE 


St THEOBALDAND ST CHAD. There are only three dedications 
to St Theobald in England. Nave and chancel and small stone 
bell-turret with spirelet. All this is late C13, but restored out 
of existence by Ewan Christian in 1857. Untouched only the 
actual arch of the chancel arch. - SOUTH DOOR. A late C13 
door with very long, thin scroll hinges. - STAINED GLASS. 
Some medieval fragments in the w windows and the vestry. 
— PLATE, Chalice and Paten, 1721. - MONUMENTS. Of the 
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Purefoy family. Against the w wall two commemorative 
tablets with columns and entablature to Michael + 1570 and 
Joyce + 1586. — To their son Michael + 1616 and his son a 
large alabaster tablet with kneeling figures, too large for the 
arched space allowed them. Columns, obelisks, achieve- 
ment. — Michael, 1629. Kneeling figure, also between columns. 
— George Abbott + 1649. Alabaster, purely architectural. 

CALDECOTE HALL. By R.#. & F. Goddard, 1879-80.* Red 
brick, free Jacobean. Symmetrical entrance side, except for the 
wing projecting on the 1. The opposite is symmetrical again, 
but this substantial wing here projects in the same direction, 
but set back. The third side is again symmetrical. It is not an 
inspired or an inventive design. Large stable range. 


CALUDON CASTLE see COVENTRY, STOKE, p. 281 
CANWELL see SUTTON COLDFIELD, p. 426 


CASTLE BROMWICH 1080 


Castle Bromwich nowadays is of course all Birmingham, and 
no-one would notice where the one ends and the other starts. 
But a nucleus is preserved, a historic centre of considerable 
tradition, and a tradition which still comes to life visually. 


MOTTE AND BAILEY CASTLE, N of the church and s of the 
river Tame. The motte is c.25 ft high above the bailey and 
c.2§ ft across the top. 

ST MARY AND ST MARGARET. The church represents more 
than meets the eye, but what meets the eye is quite enough to 
keep the mind engaged for a while. It is an Early Georgian 
church, built by Thomas White in 1726-31. White was a local 
Worcester man, and the church has indeed peculiarities which 
are provincial. It is a brick building all of a piece, very 
square with its consistent high parapets. The nave is five 
bays long, the lower chancel two, and there is a substantial 
w tower. The windows are segment-headed. Only the £ 
window has a round arch. It is curious how White tends to 
overdo motifs, not being up to the sparingness of motifs of 
which the new Palladians of 1725 were capable. He stands 
squarely in the tradition of the Office of Works of c.1700 — see 
e.g. the use of quoins of even length, or the way the parapet 
rises into a kind of segmental pediment above the w bays 


* The tender, so Mr Spain tells me, was for over £21,000. 
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N and s. One knows these motifs from buildings like the 
chapter house of St Paul’s and the Kensington Orangery. As 
examples of White’s surfeit of motifs one may look at any 
window bay, with the apron motif like a low fluted dome 
upside down, the oblong panel above the window, and the oval 
panel in the parapet, or — better still - at the w front of 
the tower with five motifs one on top of the other. Inside, 
the first bays are singled out, as they are externally, and 
they are followed by five bays with Tuscan columns, not 
quite as high as one would expect, and segmental rusticated 
arches. That also has absolutely nothing of the elegance of, 
say, Gibbs. And White had one reason for much of what he 
did, and it is an odd, unexpected reason. The church he was to 
replace was a timber church, with timber posts for arcade 
piers and a big open timber roof including a timber-framed 
clerestory (as at Needham Market). White, instead of pulling 
down that church, let it stand, ceiled the roof off, hid as 
much as he could by his high parapets, and encased the 
wooden posts. Only a restoration by Bateman in 1891-3 
revealed these facts. White’s chancel has giant fluted pilasters. 
His ceilings are flat and very sparingly stuccoed only in the 
chancel and w bay. — FONT. A heavy baluster, in three 
different marbles. - REREDOS. With pilasters and segmental 
pediment and the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in the 
‘predella’. The relief of Christ must belong to Bateman’s 
restoration. - PULPIT. A beautiful three-decker, the pulpit 
itself round with a tester. The staircase rises on an ample curve. 
Some of the panels are of thin pierced foliage. The same 
applies to PARSON’S PEW and SQUIRE’S PEW. — Wooden 
WEST GALLERY. — The COMMUNION RAIL Is a fine wrought- 
iron piece. — So are the GATES to the churchyard. The Rev. 
W. E. Brooke refers to the Bridgeman papers in ascribing 
both to Benjamin Taylor. The communion rail dates from 
1744-5. — PLATE. Pre-Reformation Paten with the hand of 
Christ; Chalice, 1634; (Paten, inscribed 1723, and Flagons). 
CASTLE BROMWICH HAL_L. The hall lies immediately s of the 
church. It is of brick, with a spacious E-shaped front. It 
was built in the Jacobean decades, but essentially modified 
after Sir John Bridgeman had bought it in 1657. The third 
storey was added only then, and the one motif which makes 
one remember the exterior: the stone-faced two-storeyed 
porch. It is all rusticated and has coupled columns below, but 
while the outer ones are normal, the inner ones are twisted. 
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The doorway has an open segmental pediment. On the upper 
floor a cross-window flanked by two niches with slender, 
sculpturally indifferent, allegorical figures. The porch is 
mid C17 in style; yet documents have shown that the statues. 
were made in 1697 by Sir W. Wilson and that Captain William 
Winde was working at Castle Bromwich Hall between 1685 and. 
1702. The rest of the front has large mullioned and transomed. 
windows, prominent chimneys — the dominant vertical 
motif — against the inner sides of the projecting wings, and 
gables. This facade faces s, To the w are more large windows, 
all identical, and symmetrically distributed. Four dormers 
above. On the NE Rickman in 1825 etc. added a new kitchen 
and the asymmetrically set tower without which the Victorians 
were not to be happy. This work was done for the second 
Earl of Bradford, a direct descendant of the Bridgemans. 
The house originally had an inner courtyard which has since 
been filled in. The entrance hall, or rather great hall, was. 
remodelled by Rickman in 1840, and the elaborate Jacobean. 
overmantel is ex situ. The staircase is spacious and, with its 
twisted balusters on urn-like feet, late c17. This is the 
introduction to the internal redecoration undertaken in 
1685-90. It has given us some of the most gorgeous plaster- 
work in the county, done by Gouge, one of the best of London’s. 
stuccoists. His is the staircase ceiling with flowers, leaves. 
and fruit almost detached from the ceiling. The rather stolid 
painting is by Laguerre. The stucco work in the dining room 
in the Nw corner is rather flatter and more compactly organ- 
ized. Excellent again the plasterwork in the boudoir facing N. 
The sumptuousness of decoration is kept up on the upper 
floor and culminates in the saloon in the sw corner. The 
ceiling is tripartite and the centre raised and coved. The 
long gallery nearly the length of the s front has a ceiling by 
Rickman, but the bay above the porch is again of the 1680s, 
and this time a Laguerre painting fills up the whole space, 
without any plaster framing. Nice late c17 chimneypieces in 
upper N rooms. 

Behind Rickman’s tower are the plain early c18 STABLES, 
and opposite an L-shaped early c17 range. 

BRADFORD ARMS, Old Chester Road, at the junction with the 
A452, c. Ii m. ESE of church and hall. A brick house of 
c.1700 with slightly projecting wings and hipped roof. Cross- 
windows. Stable ranges detached |. and r. of the forecourt. 

See also Birmingham Suburbs, p. 162. 
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CAWSTON HOUSE see DUNCHURCH 


CHADSHUNT 


ALL SAINTS. A humble church, though quite long. w tower, 


sal 


nave, Early Georgian chancel and N chapel. The nave is 
Norman, see the simple doorways. The nave roof sturdy, with 
tie-beams and kingposts. The chancel has a Venetian window. 
In the N chapel raised FAMILY PEW. — FONT. Norman, 
round, with intersecting arches; bad workmanship. - COM- 
MUNION RAIL. Early Georgian, of wrought iron, now in two 
parts. - STAINED GLASS. In the N transept some Italian c16 
glass. It carries the date 1558 (TK). — PLATE. Silver-gilt Set 
of 1722. Given by John Newsham and his wife, who was a 
sister of Secretary Craggs. - MONUMENT. Michael Askel, 
1713 by Robert Taylor. Mostly architectural, but with two 
small seated putti. 


CHADWICK MANOR HOTEL see TEMPLE BALSALL 
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CHARLECOTE 


‘ Lucys have held the manor of Charlecote from the early c13, 
if not the C12. It was passed on in direct male descent till 1787, 
‘when John Hammond, grandson of Alice Lucy, assumed the 
name of Lucy. In 1892 another female Lucy married a Fairfax, 
and the name was changed to Fairfax-Lucy. The house was 
handed over to the National Trust in 1946. 


St LEONARD. By John Gibson, 1851-3. Given by Mrs Mary 


Elizabeth Lucy. Grey and highly Dec, the walls of a rather 
fussy hammered surface. s tower with spiky spire. E end 
witha big roundel. Family chapel — with an E roundel and 
three N windows of spherical triangle form. Also a small 
turret. Nave of four bays simpler. w front again with a 
roundel. Real stone tierceron-vaults throughout, in the 
chancel liernes too. The chancel £ window has a giant panelled 
arch inside with canopied niches at the ground level. - FONT. 
Also very ornate, also Dec. Figurines against the stem. A lot 
of crocketing on the bowl. - STAINED GLASS. One N window 
by Kempe, c.1890. — E by Willement. — Others by O’Connor. — 
PLATE. Two Almsdishes by Garrard, 1850. - MONUMENTS. 
Three Lucys only: in the family chapel. Sir Thomas + 1600 
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and wife. Alabaster. —Tfomb-chest with two recumbent 
effigies, very good in quality. - Sir Thomas + 1605, or 
probably him. No inscription. Also alabaster. Also recum- 
bent effigy. Two black columns, two obelisks outside. His 
widow kneeling on the ground in front, the children in relief 
against the tomb-chest. — Sir Thomas f 1640 and wife. White 
and black marble. Four closely set black columns in front 
carrying arches. Small top pediment. She is recumbent, he 
behind and a little above her, semi-reclining. Both are white. 295 
Behind on the r. still-life composition of books. The titles 
read Homer, Horace, Virgil, Cato, Xenophon, Winter’s Ayres. 
On the. instead alandseape-with Sir Thomas on horseback. 
The fee for the monument was paid to Nicholas Stone. The 
effigies are by fohn Schoerman. Mrs Esdaile suggested Burman 
instead. 

CHARLECOTE PARK. The house, as one approaches it through 
its broad gatehouse, strikes one as Elizabethan. It is in fact 
_largely of the c19. If not, Hawthorne would perhaps not have 
“written: There is a perfection of comfort and domestic taste 
and an amplitude of convenience.’ This incidentally was 
written in 1855. 

The house is of brick with grey stone dressings and was 
begun by Sir Thomas Lucy in 1558. The GATEHOUSE is 
indeed Elizabethan. It has polygonal angle turrets to the 
outside with ogee caps. The arch is round, and above it, also 
only to the outside, is an oriel window. The windows are 
mullioned and transomed, the lights no longer arched. Some 
of the windows are of two lights, i.e. of the cross type. Along 
the flat top of the building runs a pierced balustrade with 
elongated rosette motifs. The passageway has a rib-vault 
with pendants (still), and to the 1. and r. niches with shell 
apses (already). The iron GATE is probably by Thomas Parris. 
Elizabethan also and very probably of 1558 is the PORCH 27a 
of the house itself. It is an early example of the type of 
Dingley Hall (Northants) of c.1560, Gorhambury (Herts) 
of 1568, and Deene Park (Northants) of c.1570. The porch 
has two storeys, the lower with a round arch framed by 
pairs of fluted Ionic pilasters, the upper with pairs of Corin- 
thian columns awkwardly projected on corbels with a fish- 
scale pattern. The top balustrade must be c17. Inside the 
porch is a ceiling ribbed and provided with a pendant. as if 
it were a vault. The porch belongs to the recessed centre of 
the house, which has. projecting wings. This facade faces E, 
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and the porch is asymmetrically placed in the medieval way. 
The three gables over the whole centre are not original. 
The two WINGS are far-projecting and have two gables and 
cross-windows to the forecourt. Each wing ends with one 
broad gable, a canted bay window beneath it, and an outer 
stair-turret. This arrangement of long wings and _ stair- 
turrets at their ends is typical of the mid C16 and compares 
e.g. with Long Melford and Rushbrooke, both in Suffolk. 

The crg work at Charlecote falls into two phases: c.1829 
etc. for George and Mary Elizabeth Lucy and c.1847-67 for 
Mary Elizabeth Lucy alone. The former phase was under the 
direction of Willement, better known for stained glass, the 
latter under the direction. of Gibson. To the earlier phase 
belongs the remodelling of the HALL. It has a wood-looking 
plaster ceiling of four-centred section and an Elizabethan- 
looking chimneypiece.* The two rooms behind the hall, 
facing w, are the DINING ROOM and the LIBRARY. They are 
of the same years. They have two big symmetrical bay windows 
with angle pilasters and pinnacles. The brick used here is 
blackish-blue. The two rooms have stucco ceilings with 
pendants and flock wallpapers. Some heraldic Willement glass 
is in the dining room. The gorgeous SIDEBOARD is by 
George Willcox of Warwick. It was made in‘1858,/On the top 
is Bacchus with a huntsman and a fishermar:Below them is 
much else. To the N of the hall is the principal STAIRCASE. 
Its dainty twisted balusters show it to have been made about 
1700. In the N wing are two rooms by Gibson, but the end 
room has a chimneypiece in the style of Robert Adam. The 
N front is an interesting example of Victorian composition. By 
the placing of the chimneys it is made very deliberately 
asymmetrical. At the two ends are once more turrets with 
ogee caps. Between them are three gables, two cut by the. 
chimneys in two different places, one not cut at all. The w — 
front is close to the river Avon. Its 1. half is of c.1830, its r. half 
by Gibson in yet a different red brick. The $s wing is externally 
all Gibson’s, but has a secondary STAIRCASE of about 1700 
with a flat ceiling painted entirely in the Verrio-Laguerre 
style. On the wall a large PAINTING of the Battle of La Hogue 
(which took place in 1692). 

The GATES from the wings to the N and s are by Parris 
and were made in 1722. On the s they lead to the STABLES and 


* The splendid pietra-dura table comes from the Borghese Palace in 
Rome via Beckford’s Fonthill, the sale of whose contents dates from 1822. _ 
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the BREWHOUSE, two Elizabethan buildings. The bricks may 
in fact come from a pre-Elizabethan house. Mullioned 
windows; gables. 

The ORANGERY;, N of the house, has tall cross-windows and 
must be by Gibson. 

At the entry from the forecourt to the orangery are a pretty 
Shepherd and Shepherdess in lead, probably by Cheere. 

The gardens were laid out by Capability Brown. 

The Jacobean-looking sw GATES and LODGE are by 
Gibson and date from 1865. 

CuRSUS, just E of the village. Aerial reconnaissance has revealed 
as a crop mark part of a Neolithic cursus, orientated N-s, 
crossing a circle with a central pit. The latter is probably a 
ploughed-out barrow. 


CHERINGTON 
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ST JOHN Baptist. Much of the church is of the c13: the 
simple s doorway, and then, probably later, the chancel E 
window, one nave s window, and the N aisle E window. They 

are all varieties of the type of three stepped lancets or lancet 
lights. The N aisle N windows seem contemporary at first 
sight (Y-tracery), but the details betray a date late in the 
c18. With this date go the parapet and the funny obelisks 
with blank quatrefoils. The same are on the tower, which was 
begun before 1300 (arch to the nave of three continuous 
chamfers). In the nave on the s side one large straight-headed 
four-light Perp window. Perp also the clerestory. Inside, 
again late C13, the two-bay N arcade. But here is a puzzle. 
The arcade is continued to the E by a MONUMENT, gloriously 
Dec and yet looking of a piece with the arcade and, moreover, 
to the E cutting into (or cut into by) the N aisle w window and 
the chancel arch. Both must be earlier than the monument 
(even if the details of the chancel arch are no earlier than the 
early C16). Why should the mason of the monument not have 
fitted it in accurately ? Was it done in the workshop and to 
mistaken measurements ? The monument consists of a high 
tomb-chest with, to the aisle, a built-in PISCINA, the effigy 
of a civilian on top and a rich depressed ogee arch with big 
cusping and much decoration. - STAINED GLASS. Much, all 
in fragments, from many sources, and dating from the early 
C14 (one piece N aisle #) to the C18. Nearly all was collected 
by a rector of c.1750-60. Some pieces are very good, e.g. the 
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early c16 fragments in the big nave Ss window. — PLATE. 
Elizabethan Chalice and Paten; Chalice of 1678. 
CHERINGTON HOUSE, + m. SE. CI7 to C18, with a very 
pretty, delicate Gothick porch. But can it be the same date as 
the tablet above it, which says 1711 ? It looks rather 1750-60. 


joso CHESTERTON 


Chesterton is an eerie place. It lost its heart when it lost the 
grand and curious mansion of the Peytos, which was built 
about 1650-60 and pulled down about 1802. Its designer was 
probably fohn Stone, the greater Nicholas’s son (see below). 
It had a facade eleven bays long which was a rustic version 
of Inigo Jones’s Banqueting House in Whitehall (whose mason 
Nicholas Stone had been), not as gauche, as Mr Colvin 
observes, as Brympton d’Evercy in Somerset, nor as classical 
as Coleshill in Berkshire. Only trees survive of the house, 
a neglected lake, and the tantalizing archway from the 
churchyard, of brick, pedimented and with gouged bricks to 
create a lively rustication. In addition an outlier, the MILL 
Housgz, a handsome three-bay stone house of c.1660, sym- 
metrical, with cross-windows, a pedimented doorway on 
Tuscan columns, and an arched niche over, and the WIND- 
MILL on the hill-top, exposed, alone, and very strange in 
many ways. It is dated 1632, is circular, and consists of a high 
open ground floor with six pillars and raking round arches, an 
upper storey with small one-light and larger cross-windows, 
a low leaded dome, and four decrepit sails. How was the upper 
floor reached ? There is no staircase. Access must have been 
by a ladder. And can this have been built as a windmill ? Or 
was it an observatory or else a gazebo, or a ‘standing’ 2* 

St GixeEs. A long, narrow, and low church, rather North 
Country in appearance. The oldest piece is the simple N 
doorway, probably early c13, the most enjoyable piece the 
Dec s doorway, which has all along one moulding of jambs and 
arch big ballflowers connected by a long trail. Dec, or rather 
early C14, is in fact most of the church: the squat w tower 
(except for the top of c.1600), the chancel with Y-tracery and 
a PISCINA With nodding ogee head, and the nave with one 
specially nice N window. Another is Perp. Late Perp the s 
* Mr Styles reports that there was a windmill at Chesterton — presumably 

this one — in 1674. It was presumably designed by Sir Edward Peyto himself 

(+ 1643) to judge from the large collection of architectural works known to 

have been in his library. 
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windows, and Perp also the nave roof of low pitch with 
cambered, moulded tie-beams. - SCULPTURE. Outside, 
fragment of an Adoration of the Magi, probably from a reredos 
and probably of about 1400 or a little later. The Virgin is 
missing. - STAINED GLASS. Original bits in one N window. — 
‘The E window by O’Connor, 1862.- MONUMENTS. Humphrey 
Peyto + 1585 and wife. Alabaster tomb-chest with two 
recumbent effigies. Note her puppy. Against the chest the 
most rudimentary balusters. Shields between them. The 
inscription still in black letter. Back panel with two doll-like 
children, their names noted. — William Peyto + 1619 and his 
wife + 1636. By Nicholas Stone, 1639. Reredos type with 
pilasters and a pediment containing a smaller segmental 
pediment. The centre of the composition is a recess with 
sloping arch and two busts, rather dull for Stone. — Sir 
Edward Peyto + 1643 and wife. According to the engraving 
in Dugdale by John Stone, Nicholas’s son, and a great improve- 
ment on the previous one, at least as regards purity of archi- 
tecture.and animation of features. Black and white, with 
detached columns and a simple pediment. Two frontal busts 
again. 

ROMAN SETTLEMENT( ?), I4 m. Nw, 500 yds NNW of Wind- 
mill Hill Farm. The site is marked by a roughly rectangular 
earthwork with a maximum length of 660 ft enclosing about 
8 acres. The site is unexcavated. 


CHEYLESMORE see COVENTRY, p. 277 


CHILVERS COTON 3090 
$m. Ssw of Nuneaton church 


ALL SAINTS. Mostly of 1946-51, by H. N. fepson, built by 
German prisoners of war, and decorated by them, naively, 
including the MONUMENT in the churchyard which, stylistic- 
ally, is 1910 rather than 1950. The w tower is Perp and has a 
base frieze of quatrefoils, the chancel and N chapel arch are 
probably of c.1890. — PLATE. Chalice of 1641. 
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St PETER. By Slater & Carpenter, 1872. Rock-faced; w tower, 
nave and aisles, chancel. Medieval the simple s doorway 
of c.I210 and the N arcade of four bays of the c14, striped 
red and cream, and with standard elements. - FONT. Like a 
coarse octagonal capital. - PULPIT. Jacobean. - COMMUNION 
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RAIL, €18. - PANELLING. Re-set in the chancel, including 
a date-plate 1618. - ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENTS in the 
tower. -STAINED GLASS. Chancels by Kempe, 1884.-PLATE. 
Chalice, 1667. 


5080 CHURCHOVER 


Hoty TRINITY. Perp w tower, the parapet probably post- 
Reformation. The spire rebuilt in 1885. The rest externally 
all Victorian (1896-7 by Bassett Smith), except for the s 
doorway, which is E.E. Inside, the s arcade of three bays 
with standard elements may be of c.,1300. The N arcade 
belongs to the rebuilding. - FONT. Norman. Of flower-pot 
shape, with a rope-moulding. - scULPTURE. In the §s aisle 
w wall, re-set, a Norman capital with symmetrical stylized 
foliage. - STAINED GLASS. In the chancel s window by 
Kempe, 1896. - PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice and Paten; Paten 
on knob-foot, 1690. - MONUMENTS. Robert Price + ¢.1595, 
his wife and her parents. Two couples kneeling and facing 
each other across prayer-desks. They kneel on the same level. 
Children below. The couples are flanked and separated by 
three columns. Strapwork decoration. — Charles Dixwell and 
wife, 1641. Larger couple, kneeling the same way. The 
children below are demi-figures with rather comical faces, 
looking as if they were standing in water. 

CoTON Houses, 1 m. SE. A fine late c18 ashlar-faced house, 
ascribed to Samuel Wyatt. The main front has an ample bow 
to which a circular room corresponds inside. L. and r. a 
tripartite window with slim unfluted Ionic columns and a 
blank segmental arch. The entrance side of five bays, studiedly 
plain. (Spacious staircase, starting in one flight and returning 
in two. Sparse iron balustrade. Several good chimneypieces. 
NBR) 

ROUND BARROW, 300 yds sw of Coton House and just E of the 
A426. 70 ft in diameter and 10 ft high, with traces of what 
appears to be a ditch on the s and £. No record survives 
of its excavation, although the centre appears to have been 
disturbed. 

TRIPONTIUM. This Roman settlement lay in the extreme 
E part of the parish, on the w side of Watling Street and just 
N of Caves Inn Farm, Nothing in the way of structures can be 
seen on the ground, but the fields in the area are strewn with 
pottery and building debris. 
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CLAVERDON 1060 


ST MICHAEL. Perp w tower of grey stone. The chancel arch 
is ascribed to the C14. The rest of 1830 and 1877-8, but 
all 1877-8-looking and entirely indifferent. Ewan Christian 
was the architect. - STAINED GLASS. E window by Kempe, 
c.1890. Good. — PLATE. Silver-gilt Chalice and Paten of 
1583; Silver-gilt Paten of 1683; Flagon of the same year. — 
MONUMENT. Thomas Spencer (f 1630), son of Sir John 
Spencer of Althorp, who, as the monument tells us, died 
in 1586. When the monument was made is therefore un- 
certain, but it looks Elizabethan rather than Jacobean. Two 
black columns, shallow coffered arch. No effigy. The surfaces 
covered with rustically treated foliage trails. 

STONE BUILDING, $m. NE. Early c17 probably, and of a type 
very rare in the Midlands: for this is a tower-house in the 
North English sense, not fortified but defensible within 
bounds. Ground-floor doorway and one three-light ground- 
floor window. The larger, mullioned and transomed, windows 
all on the first and second floors, and even then mostly on 
one side. In one corner the staircase rising higher than the 
test.* 

ARDENCOTE HOwusgE, $m. NNE. By Penrose, 1876. Red brick, in 
the so-called Queen Anne style. Not of special architectural 
merit. 

IRON AGE HILLFORT, in Barnmoor Wood, 600 yds NW of 
Kington Grange. The fort is of multivallate construction, the 
three lines of ramparts enclosing an oval area of 34 acres. 
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St HELEN. Both nave doorways are Norman, that on the s side 
with scallop capitals. There is also a Norman PILLAR 
PISCINA. In the N side of the church a re-set E.E. low-side 
lancet and a re-set window which is shafted inside. The latter 
is set in a blocked larger arch of a former transeptal chapel. 
The w tower has Perp features, but may be older in its 
masonry. The chancel is too restored to be valid evidence. — 
PULPIT. Jacobean, with blank arches. - COMMUNION RAIL. 
Mid or later C17. — (STAINED GLASS. Fragments, including 
small canopies. VCH) - PLATE. Chalice with engraved 


* The main first-floor room is brick-lined, with a number of recesses, 
probably for books and rolls (Ps). 
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Crucifixion and Paten with the Vernicle hallmarked 1494-5; 
Flagon and two Cups c.1700. - MONUMENTS. Two Eliza- 
bethan brasses. —- Sir Henry Rainsford + 1622 and wife. Big 
tablet with the two figures kneeling and facing one another 
across a bulgy prayer-desk. Two columns; the architrave 
raised semicircularly in the middle. Three stiff children in the 
‘predella’. 

RECTORY. C16, timber-framed, with closely set studs. Stone 
chimneybreast. The house is of the hall type with two gabled 
cross-wings. 

(MANOR House. Pre-Reformation and c.1700, but mostly 
rebuilt by Lutyens after 1918. Good later c18 chimneypieces 
brought in. Country Life, 1928, and NBR) 


CLIFTON-UPON-DUNSMORE 


St Mary. C13 chancel with lancets, paired lancets, and in the 
E wall three stepped lancets. C13 also the s arcade, or what 
little is original of it. The characteristic feature is the round 
abacus on an octagonal pier. Of c.1300 the s aisle details and 
the lower part of the w tower. W window with intersecting 
tracery. Above it a quadruped. The tower top seems C16. 
It originally had a spire. Perp N arcade; Victorian chancel 
arch. — STAINED GLASS. N aisle W by Kempe, 1895. — PLATE. 
Chalice and Paten, c.1650; Set by Thomas Whipham, 1748; 
Paten, 1840. - MONUMENTS. A drum-shaped lead casket was 
found in 1894 beneath the chancel. It contained a heart. — 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman } 1721. Big tablet. White and grey 
marble. A black sarcophagus at the top. A cartouche at the foot. 


CLOPTON HOUSE 
1} m. N of Stratford-on-Avon 


Partly c.1600, partly of the late C17 (VCH: c.1665—-70), and much 
altered in 1830. It is a courtyard house on medieval lines. 
The porch of c.1600 is on the E front. Stone ground floor, two 
small caryatids 1. and r.-of the entrance arch. Upper floor 
timber-framed. To its r. a canted bay window with pilasters 
and cross-windows. The hall is across the courtyard in the 
w range. This range now looks to the w with a symmetrical 
late c17 front. Brick; seven bays, three-bay projection with 
steep pediment. Hipped roof. Stone doorway with segmental 
pediment. The s front has seven bays. Inside, the hall has 
panelling and an overmantel of c.1600. But the staircase and 
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the principal upper rooms are late c17, with thin, rather 
coarse, stucco work. The communion rail in the chapel under - 
the roof, with its big, massive balusters, also late c17. 

TOWER, E of the house. Polygonal, with higher stair-turret. 
When was it built ? 

SOUTH LODGE. Tetrastyle, with Tuscan columns and 
pediment. 1}GE~ 
CO ie lal file Apes 
ST PETERAND ST PAUL. A large church with a tall steeple with 4 

slender spire, but so over-restored in 1859 by Slater that 

externally the church seems a Victorian facsimile. The tower 
bell-openings are two twins with transom, and there are 
blank twins 1. and r. The spire is crocketed up the edges. 

The arch to the nave is tall and in its mouldings still close 

to the Dec. So a beginning date of c.1385, as implied by 

Dugdale, is quite acceptable. The chancel has large five- 

light windows, a six-light E window, and battlements and 

pinnacles. The arcades inside consist of C14 E bays and fully 

Perp w bays, built after the tower was begun. In the chancel 

remains of vaulted SEDILIA, now too low down, and a N 

doorway, quite swagger. —- FONT. An outstandingly good 

Norman piece of the mid c12, drum-shaped, with arcading. 

In the arcading single figures in very excited Late Norman 

draperies, with much expressive criss-cross, alternating with 

vertical scrolls. One only of these is symmetrical in itself. Also 
the arcading is interrupted on the £ side for a Crucifixus with 
the Virgin and St John. The Crucifixus is of a type hardly 
possible before 1200, and a circular band surrounds him 
which cuts in front of the Virgin and St John, as though 
they stood behind it. - PLATE. Set consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Sancroft in 1685. - MONUMENTS. An uncommonly 
rich collection. First two cross-legged Knights with hoods of 
mail, one holding his shield up high. They are of the early 
c14 (N aisle, s aisle). - Then in the chancel three brasses, 

William Abell, vicar, | 1500 (124 in.), Alice Clifton + 1506 

(254 in.), and Sir John Fenton + 1586. — The others in the 

chancel all Digbys. Simon + 1520 and wife. Alabaster. Two 

recumbent effigies on a tomb-chest with cusped lozenges. — 

Reginolde + 1549 and wife. Incised alabaster slab on a tomb- 

chest with primitively spiral-fluted colonnettes. — John + 1558 

and wife. Alabaster.. Two recumbent effigies. On the tomb- 

chest shields and the same spiral-fluted colonnettes. — Sir 


ro 
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George fF 1586 and wife. Recumbent effigies. Against the 
tomb-chest kneeling children. — First Lord Digby } 1642 and 
others. A very interesting long, narrow tablet to fit in the space 
between two chancel windows. The inscription on a convex 
surface, representing part of a big column; for it is crowned 
by an Ionic capital. - Second Lord Digby + 1672. Square 
pedestal and full-round big urn of ample shape. 

The church is approached from CHURCH HILL. At the top two 
good brick houses, one Late Georgian, of three storeys, with 
two big canted bay windows and window-heads of Gothic 
shape, the other Early Georgian, of five bays with giant 
Ionic angle pilasters and a hipped roof with dormers. At 
the foot of Church Hill, against Nos 1-3, the PILLORY or 
whipping post. The HIGH STREET is reached at the place 
where the SWAN HOTEL stands, rendered, of seven bays, 
early C18. From here the High Street turns N down to the river, 
which is bridged by a fine C16 BRIDGE of five round sand- 
stone arches with cutwaters. On the way, on the w side, a 
three-bay house of c.1700 with flat quoins of equal length 
and a hipped roof. To the s a little more, e.g. on the E side 
No. 131 with a pediment and frieze of 1700, both richly 
carved. They are evidently not 27 situ. On the other side, in 
SUMNER ROAD, the COLEHAVEN TRUST ALMSHOUSES. 
Again on the E side No. 141 with a Roman Doric porch. 

SACRED HEART (R. C.), Coventry Road. 1938-42 by G. B. Cox 
of Birmingham. Large, of brick, with a crossing tower and 
Byzantino-Romanesque details. 

FATHER HUDSON’S HOMES, at the s end. Large group of Late 
Victorian and later buildings. The earliest, St Paul’s Home, 
of before 1884. Then St Edward’s Boys’ Home by Henry 
Sandy, 1905-6, the Orthopaedic Hospital of 1912-13 by the 
same, and more of 1925-61. 

COLESHILL PARK, I m. w. The centre of the large hospital is a 
mansion of 1873. Red and blue brick, Gothic, with a porte- 
cochére tower. It is rather gaunt and can never have been 
cheerful. 


be COMBE ABBEY 


Combe Abbey is an abrégé of English architecture from Norman 
times to — at least until recently — the 1860s. The abbey was 
Cistercian, founded in 1150. In the late C13 it was by far 
the richest monastic house in the county. In 1539 it was 
dissolved. At the end of the c16 it was in the hands of Lord 
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Harington. In 1622 the estate was sold to Lady Craven, 
widow of Sir William, a Lord Mayor of London. Her son (of 
Hamstead Marshall in Berkshire) was the first Lord Craven. 
It remained Craven property until 1923. It now belongs to 
the City of Coventry. 

One approaches the house today from the s along a long 
avenue of four rows of lime trees. It leads across the moat 
by a C19 medieval bridge into a courtyard with buildings to 
E, N, and w. This courtyard represents the cloister of the 
abbey, and on the E side, in the standard position, is still 
the entrance into the CHAPTER HOUSE with the standard twin 
windows 1. and r. All this is red sandstone, and the architec- 
tural details belong to the late C12: zigzag applied also at 
tT. angles to the wall, waterleaf in a capital, etc. The shafts of 
the twin windows are three in depth and the middle one of 
them paired. To the s follows the DOORWAy into perhaps 
the Warming Room and then the corner room to the SOUTH 
RANGE. Much here, like everything behind the chapter house 
entrance, is neo-Norman, but angle shafts for vaults and a 
few other details are original A doorway led out of the 
room to the s. To the N the chapter house was followed by 
the sLyrPz. The doorway is pointed. Then, round the corner, 
just one small doorway of c.1200 survives. This led into the 
church, of which otherwise we know nothing. The E range 
ends towards the s by a kind of semicircular bastion projecting 
into the moat and displaying an adjoining portcullis. That, 
alas, is all that was left standing of one of the major works of 
that rare and highly talented architect Eden Nesfield, who 
built a very original E range on top of the Norman parts 
in 1860-6. The latter suggested round arches to Nesfield, 
other parts of the house big mullioned and transomed 
windows. The Nesfield range was 350 ft long and cost about 
£60,000. 

The cloister walks themselves were rebuilt in the C15 
and their four-light windows remain on the N and w sides. 
On the N side a part with moulded ceiling beams. Lord 
Harington rebuilt the w range otherwise. His work consists 
of a short stone w front and a s and £ front partly timber- 
framed. The w front has three bays, the middle one projecting, 
and three gables. The windows were mullioned and mullioned- 
and-transomed but were later sashed. To the s there are 
three ogee gables and below irregularly placed mullioned- 
and-transomed windows. One on the first floor is of seven 
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lights and has three transoms. Of the timber-framed work 
evidence is the oriels on the first floor to the E and in the N 
wing to the s. They all project on little brackets, as was 
usual in timber-framed building. 

In 1680-91 William Winde added and altered yet more. He 
added a new WEST FRONT immediately nN of Lord Harington’s 
short one, and a grand saloon on the N side, behind Lord 
Harington’s building and facing N. The w range is of seven 
bays and two storeys, all done with great breadth. Quoins, 
three-bay quoined and pedimented centre. In the pediment 
ornamental carving by Edward Pearce. The windows have 
moulded surrounds, the doorway and the first and last 
ground-floor windows pediments on brackets. The rainwater 
heads say 1684. 

The NORTH SALOON is of five bays, with four windows and 
a central chimney projection. This and the angles are quoined. 
Inside, it has a mighty and not ornate chimneypiece, door- 
cases with big segmental pediments on corbels, a date plate 
1684, and a splendid plaster ceiling by E. Gouge. By him no 
doubt also the even bolder frieze of flowers in a first-floor 
room. In a ground-floor room mahogany panelling, a back 
screen of four fluted Ionic columns, and a late c18 chimney- 
piece. Otherwise little of note. 

The grounds were landscaped by Capability Brown, as 
Lord Torrington tells us. The formal garden and lake to the 
w, however, belong to the Nesfield time. 

East LopGE, I m. ESE. Gothic, with an octagonal centre 
and ogee-headed openings and blank openings. 

ROUND BARROW, in the grounds of Combe Abbey and 200 yds 
sw of the house. This is a small and inconspicuous mound, 
4o ft in diameter and 3 ft high. No trace of a ditch can be 
seen, and the site is apparently undisturbed. 

PETER HALL, 4 m. NNE. A house which was formerly a chapel. 
C14, as the present N doorway shows. 


COMBROOK 


St MARY AND ST MARGARET. By John Gibson (see Compton 
Verney), 1866, but keeping and only altering the chancel of 
1831. Grey and brown stone, very free Gothic, with a plethora 
of angels leaning forward. They appear e.g. on the big 
animated bell-turret and the w doorway with its openwork- 
cusped gable. Between the two a rose window. The style of 
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Gibson’s work is c.1300, rather over-cusped. Inside especially 
typical the naturalistic leaves and flowers of the roof corbels. - . 
STAINED GLASS. E window by Willement, c.1866. — PLATE. 
Chalice and good Flagon, 1658; Paten by W. Gamble, 1709. 
ScHOOL. Also by Gibson. Nothing special. 
Gabled Elizabethan ESTATE HOUSES, of grey and brown stone. 


COMPTON SCORPION see ILMINGTON 
COMPTON VERNEY 3050 


The greatest beauty of Compton Verney is its superb position 
by a large lake, crossed by a Georgian three-arch BRIDGE. 
There are ample cedar trees about as well, and this whole 
setting may well be the work of Capability Brown, who — see 
below — designed the chapel. 

Of the house itself the architecturally most successful 
part is the WEST RANGE, which was built in 1714 for George 38 
Verney, 12th Lord Willoughby de Broke, and Dean of Wind- 
sor. The architect is unknown; the style is broadly speaking 
Vanbrugh’s, decidedly North-Country. Stone, two storeys, in 
a 3-5-3 rhythm of fenestration. The centre of ashlar and 
raised, with a balustrade, the side-pieces of smaller stones 
with ashlar dressings. All windows are large and arched. The 
quoins have strips of blocks, alternatingly rusticated. The 
centre has giant Tuscan pilasters. Doorway with attached 
columns and triglyph frieze. The house of 1714 had to the E 
a centre and two somewhat projecting wings. The N and s 
sides were four windows long. The N side is treated in a 
purely utilitarian way, but the s side carries on the themes 
of the w front. Then, in 1760, Robert Adam was called in by 
John Peyto, 14th Lord Willoughby de Broke. The first 
drawing deals only with the extension of the s side to the £, 
and this corresponds to the old part entirely. The result is 
dull. The old part had pediments over the end bays; with 
Adam’s additions the front now has three pediments. On the 
E side Adam did more, but he was hardly more successful. His 
lengthening was repeated on the N side, and thus to the E 
he had to cope with a centre and two over-long wings. To 
accentuate the centre sufficiently, he gave it a portico of four 
giant unfluted Corinthian columns. He abstained from a 
pediment. But he could not quite hide the corners of the 
short projection of 1714, and the result is a painful joint both 
to the portico and to the slightly higher wings. He was no 
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doubt forced to make them higher by changed standards of 
interior grandeur. The details on the other hand are very fine. 
The windows of the wings are widely spaced, and the ends of 
the wings have on the ground floor a Venetian window of the 
Adam type with an arch over the whole triplet and a solid 
tympanum. Inside the portico is a coffered ceiling and a rich 
acanthus frieze. The latter, however, belongs to alterations 
made by Fohn Gibson in 1855. Adam’s work, especially round 
the portico, is unmistakably in his early style, the style of 
Shardeloes and the Bowood Mausoleum. Adam had returned 
from Italy only in 1758, when he was thirty. Later his work 
is more elegant and less masculine. This is particularly easy 
to recognize inside houses, but at Comptom Verney the 
interiors are disappointing. The hall has a screen of two 
columns on the 1.* and a grand coffered ceiling. But the 
carving is by Gibson. In the saloon in the centre of the w 
front are pairs of columns 1. and r. screening apses. No other 
rooms of any importance. 

STABLES. By Gibbs. Nine-bay front of one and a half storeys. 
Three-bay pediment and turret. Three doorways with the 
typical Gibbs surrounds. 

CHAPEL. Built in 1772 by Lancelot Brown (Capability 
Brown). Externally a plain rectangle with arched windows, a 
Venetian E window, and a front with niches and pediment, all 
rather 1740- than 1770-looking. The bellcote may be by 
Gibson. Inside, fine, sparing decoration of walls, coving, and 
ceiling, close to Adam in style. Fluted pilasters 1. and r. of the 
former altar. WEST GALLERY on paired Tuscan columns. — 
The SEATING is arranged college-chapel-wise. The visual 
centre is the three-decker PULPIT. — STAINED GLASS. Only 
-window-heads remain with c18 glass. - PLATE. Silver-gilt 
Paten, 1631. - MONUMENTS. Brasses to Anne Verney } 1523 
(23 in. figure), to Richard Verney ( ?) 1526 and family (24 in. ; 
she is taller than he), and to George Verney Tf 1574 (23 in.). — 
Richard Verney + 1630 and wife. By Nicholas Stone. The 
monument cost £90. Free-standing tomb-chest and recum- 
bent effigies. White and black marble. — Greville Verney 
+ 1668. Bust of the young man in the round, with a full wig. 
Black architectural background. — John Verney + 1741 and his 
wife + 1760. A noble piece. Strigillated sarcophagus in front of 
an obelisk. On the sarcophagus medallion with the two heads 
* Had the house of 1714 a porch matched by a bay window in the Jacobean 

Chastleton tradition ? 
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in profile. - Lady Lewisham + 1798. By Westmacott. White, 
figureless, with a garland. - Lord Willoughby de Broke} 1852. . 
By Hollins of Birmingham. White, with a draped portrait 
medallion. — Also a fine set of mid-c17 ledger stones of black 
marble and brass. 

LODGE. One-storeyed; no doubt by Gibson, 
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Compton Wynyates was in the olden days known as Compton- 
in-the-Hole, a graceless way of saying that the house lies ,) | 
in a hollow, with hills - low hills — rising on all sides. The |) 
house is essentially still that built by Sir William Compton — 
early in the c16. It is the perfect picture-book house of the / 
Early Tudor decades, the most perfect in England in the | 
specific picturesque, completely irregular mode, the very 
opposite to the roughly contemporary Herstmonceux, 
Oxburgh, or Thornbury. It is a courtyard house and originally 
had a moat (which was drained in the Civil War). It is of 
brick, partly with diapering and with just two timber- 
framed gables on the w or entrance side. 

Take that side in detail. The porch first of all is not in the 2 
centre. It is two-storeyed, the entrance with a four-centred 
arch and decorated spandrel, the top with battlements. 
There is a projection on the 1. of the porch, a higher projection 
further out on the r. The two half-timbered gables, needless 
to say, do not match either. They have incidentally kept their 
original bargeboards» The projections and the porch, and 
other projections on fie N and S sides, have straight joints, i.e. 
were added to a house with plainer frontages. The house in 
that form may have been of c.1500. The principal projection. 
on the s side is a big, quite irregular embattled tower, its r. 
art recessed and higher than the rest. To the r. of the tower 
follows the wall of the chapel with a five-light window with 
arched lights at the top and also below a transom. The 
windows immediately 1. and r. of the chapel window are 
symmetrically arranged. The E front of the house was remodel- 
led in the early c18 and again re-done by Sir Matthew Dighy 
Wyatt in 1867 etc. The shallow Gothic bay is by him. Behind 
it lies the principal staircase. 

The windows of Compton Wynyates are a riddle which may 
never be solved. They are of all kinds, although all are 
square-headed, but the lights are cusped or uncusped, and. 
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the arches of the lights two-centred or four-centred. Their 
dates vary between c.1500, c.1520, and the c19. They are 
particularly puzzling in the courtyard. The back (£) range is 
the hall range. Wyatt’s wing nearly doubles it in thickness. 
The big bay window of the 1520 type with uncusped lights, a 
transom, a decorated frieze, and battlements is said to come 
from Fulbroke Castle near Warwick, which had probably been 
built shortly after acquisition by Henry VI in 1435 and was 
ruinous by 1478. 

The HALL still has its screens passage with linenfold 
panelling. The buttery (with its original doorway) is sur- 
rounded by wooden partitions as well. The hall roof was not 
made for Comptom Wynyates. It also is supposed to have been 
formerly at Fulbroke. Side windows in two tiers; they may be 
original. Big grey chimneypiece. Its style goes with rainwater 
heads which are dated A732. The STAIRCASE, as has 
already been said, is by Sir M.D. Wyatt. The DINING ROOM ' 
ceiling has strapwork panels. It is supposed to be genuine, i.e. 
Elizabethan. The ceiling in the DRAWING ROOM above this © 
room is also said to be genuine. The chimneypiece certainly is. 
It is of wood, richly, if not very sophisticatedly carved, 
and was transferred from Canonbury House, London. The 
CHAPEL DRAWING ROOM is half above the chapel and was 
presumably originally the family pew. The plasterwork again 
is called Jacobean, but all these ceilings look a little suspicious. 
The ceiling of HENRY VIII’S BEDROOM on the other hand is 

viously original, with its broad bands and unusual shapes. , 

n the second-Hoor room in the tower is the COUNCIL ROOM 
with another Jacobean-looking ceiling. The CHAPEL in the 
house needs no comment. - (ONPRE wih. 


CHAPEL, detached, to the N of the house. Nearly entirely of 
_c.1665. Built by the 3rd Earl of Northampton.* The w tower 


may be pre-Reformation, but the top with the curious M-like 
frieze must be C17. The chapel itself is two-naved and has 
two E windows and to the N and s two windows each, sym- 
metrically placed. The window details are correctly Perp, but 
the pilaster strips between them are.most oddly c17, and so 
are the hood-mould stops. The s doorway has a surround of 
alternating rustication. Inside, the two naves are separated by 
an arcade with quatrefoil piers. The w respond is but a corbel, 


cand this is placed immediately above the low tower arch. The 


PULPIT stands elevated between the two s windows. It has 
* Lord Compton was made Earl of Northampton in 1618. 
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an ogee cap. — BOX PEWS. — FONT. Probably c. 1665. Of stone, 
oval in shape. Baluster stem. - COMMUNION RAIL. Three- - 
sided; c18. — PLATE. Set of I719. - HATCHMENTS. A 
splendid set of seventeen; late C17 to early C18. — HELM, 
“GAUNTLETS, etc. Suggested to come from an early c16 
monument. - MONUMENTS. A number of terribly damaged 
alabaster effigies, probably the victims of Civil-War vandalism: | 
Lady late c15, Sir Thomas Compton f 1528(?), Knight late 
C16, two Ladies late c16. — Sir William Compton + 1663. | 
Big tablet, purely architectural, and entirely classical. At the ' 
top vase in an open segmental pediment. Garland at the foot. 
$m. Sw of the house is COMPTON PIKE, a beacon, assigned to 
the late c16, and 3 m. N of the house is a stone TOWER MILL, 
still with its sails. (yygi ov ln. 
\4 


COPSTON MAGNA 


ST JOHN. 1849. Nave and chancel and bellcote. The style is 
of ¢c.1300. 


4080 


CORLEY, 


CHURCH. Norman, of the early and the later C12, i.e. a nave 
with small windows with a continuous roll-moulding inside, 
and then a N aisle, cutting into one of the windows. Two 
bays, thick round piers with round capitals decorated by 
scallops with various minor enrichments. The large head etc. 
of the E respond must be cut or re-cut much later. Chancel 
arch of the earlier building, just single-stepped, but is the 
s doorway early or late c12 ? One order of shafts with capitals 
with two spiral volutes. Tympanum with rows of chip-carved 
saltire crosses. Several neo-Norman windows of 1893. The 
chancel is ashlar-faced and of c.1300 (Y- and intersecting 
tracery). - FONT. Circular, without features of interest, but 
inscribed 1661. - PAINTING. Hardly recognizable fragments 
of a St Christopher (N wall). 

CorRLeY HALL. Timber-framed, with cross-gables. Early c16; 
much altered. On the E side a four-centred timber door-head. 
(In an upper room a series of Early Renaissance panels with 
heads, some in medallions; c.1530. Also an elaborate over- 
mantel with pilasters and arches, late C16. VCH) 

CoRLEY Moor see Fillongley. 

IRON AGE HILLFORT, 4 m. SE of the village. The fort is 
roughly square in plan and the univallate defences enclose an 
area of 7 acres. The earthwork is still a conspicuous monu- 
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ment, in spite of ploughing, and stands to a height of 6 ft in 
places. A single entrance occurs in the middle of the w side. 
Excavation has shown the rampart to be of earth and rubble 
construction revetted with a well-built dry stone wall on its 
outer face and strengthened internally by means of wooden 
tie-beams. 


COTON HOUSE see CHURCHOVER 


COTTERIDGE see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
KING’S NORTON, p. 189 


COUGHTON 


St Peter. All Perp, and all late crs to early c16. The lower 
parts of the w tower are suggested to come first, but there 
is little difference in the details such as mouldings. Only 
the top stage is obviously later, and might be as late as the 
c17. Nave and aisles, clerestory of three-light windows, 
chancel and two-bay chapels. The — end was the end. Sir 
Robert Throckmorton, who died in 1518, left money for the 
glazing of the E window. The aisle windows are clearly 
earlier also than the chapel windows, which are the only ones 
with uncusped lights (cf. Coughton Court). The N aisle door- 
way has decorated spandrels, the s doorway a Gothick porch 
of c.1780 (cf. Coughton Court). The arcades of three bays 
have piers with a typical Late Perp section, basically lozenge- 
shaped, i.e. thinner to the nave than to the arch openings, and 
in detail with four hollow-chamfered projections, continued 
by concave-sided capitals and hollow-chamfered four- 
centred arches. The chapel arcades are less sophisticated. 
The pier has the customary section of four shafts and four 
hollows, the arches have wave mouldings. The chancel arch 
goes well with the chapel arcades. 

The FURNISHINGS are exceptional in quantity and variety. 
FONT. One member is part of a C15 stem with five supports. — 
PULPIT and REREDOS. With traceried panels and linenfold 
panels, re-used. - STALLS with traceried fronts and linenfold 
backs. Some of the same, very simple, poppy-heads repeat 
in BENCH ENDS. — SCREENS to both chancel and chapels. Of 
one-light divisions. — All this evidently belongs to the original 
furnishings. - BREAD DOLE BOARD. 1717. With a whole fence 
of little balusters (S aisle), - STAINED GLASS. In the s and 
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N chapel window heads many parts of the original glass, 

_| including a number of complete small figures. Sir Robert 

‘Throckmorton in his will stipulated that the E window should 

' have the Doom, the N chapel E window the Seven Sacraments, 

| and the s chapel E window the Seven Works of Mercy. In the 

'. E window the three sibyls (heads C19) were originally dated 

| 1530 and placed in a different window. Their style is Flemish. 

' Above heraldic glass and fragments. In the other windows 

| the Apostles, the Evangelists, and many small bits. - The w 
window, 1890, must be by Powell. — MONUMENTS. In the 
nave big tomb-chest for Sir Robert Throckmorton, who died 
in the Holy Land in 1518. Richly cusped quatrefoils with 
shields. The monument had of necessity remained empty and 
was appropriated by a later Sir Robert + 1791. — Sir George 
+ 1533 and wife (chancel N). Tomb-chest with 3 ft brasses in 
the dress of 1530-40. He in armour, his head resting on the 
helmet. Small children below their feet. The large tomb- 
chest is of Purbeck( ?) marble and has just two quatrefoils 
on its long side. — Sir Robert ¢ 1570 (chancel s). Plain alabaster 
tomb-chest with grey conglomerate slab and pilasters. — Sir 
John + 1580 and wife (chancel s). Alabaster six-poster with 
high attic. Two recumbent effigies holding hands. They lie 
on straw mats — the Netherlandish tradition. The features 
are rather dull. Against the tomb-chest kneeling children. — 
Sir Robert + 1862 and wife (chancel N). Tomb-chest with 
black marble lid and brass and enamel cross. 

In the churchyard CROSS base and on it a c17 column with 
sundial. 

St PETER, ST PAUL, AND ST ELIZABETH (R.C.). Built for 
the Throckmortons by Hansom, 1857. Very stately, and 
within a stone’s throw of the old parish church. Large and as 
one composition with the well-composed, asymmetrical 
priest’s house. The church is aisleless. Nave and chancel and a 
rather unfortunately spindly polygonal sw turret. The style 
is c.1300. — Original STAINED GLASS. Especially notable the 
E window, evidently by Hardman. 

CoOUGHTON Court. The Throckmorton family has lived at 
Coughton Court from the early c15 to the present day. They 
were a god-fearing family. They rebuilt the church in the late 
C15 and early c16, as we have seen, and Sir Robert went to 
the Holy Land in 1518. They remained Catholics after the 
Reformation, they were involved in the plot against Queen 
Elizabeth in 1583, suffered penalties and disabilities and 
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never flinched. The house has its genuine priest-holes, and 
a large part of the N wing was used in the c18 and Cig as 
a chapel, until, in 1857, again as we have seen, they could 
build a separate Catholic church. 

The oldest part of the house is the lower part of the 
GATEHOUSE. The stone differs from the upper part, and the 
turrets above are polygonal, whereas their substructure is 
square. The upper part is assigned to after 1518, as the end 
of a building campaign which started c.1510 with the bays 1. 
and r. of the gatehouse proper. As originally built, the house 
was of the courtyard type and had a moat around. But in 
1688 the hall range, i.e. the E range — the gatehouse faces Ww — 
was destroyed, and subsequently the moat filled in. So what 
we have now is the w range and two long N and s wings 
extending to the E. 

We must now look at the w front in more detail. The 
gatehouse is much restored. The archway has a four-centred 
arch and decorated spandrels. Above is a two-storeyed oriel 
both to the w and the £. The windows have depressed-arched 
lights, uncusped. On the first floor they have two transoms, 
on the second only one. The angle turrets are also broken up 
in windows, an effect typical of the years when building 
went on (cf. e.g. Thornbury). To the 1. and r. of the gate- 
house proper follows one more bay, only two storeys in 
height. The continuation of the w front 1. as well as r. is 
lower and has unmistakably Gothic ogee-headed and also 
quatrefoil windows. The w range was indeed remodelled in 
1780.* Finally there are further extensions made in 1835. 
These later parts are cement-rendered. 

Under the fan-vault of the gatehouse one passes into the 
courtyard. The s and N ranges were built in the early cr6. 
They are timber-framed on a brick ground floor and also much 
restored. The big Perp doorway in the N range, leading to 
the former chapel, is either Victorian or re-used ex situ. The 
gables on the N and s sides differ in number and rhythm. 
The bargeboards of the two s gables are particularly fine. 
The top floor and the’ gables of the N wing are of about 
600. At about the same time the s range was widened. An 
addition to the s of the s range with a big shaped gable is 
probably of the mid c17. The N range, presumably about 


* But the VCH attributes the windows to 1835, which is stylistically not 
convincing, except for the small ones on the ground floor. 
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1690, also received an addition. It is rendered and has quoins 
but still mullioned and transomed windows. 

As regards the INTERIOR, the second-floor room in the 
gatehouse has an original chimneypiece with foliage in the 
spandrels. In the NE turret of the gatehouse are two priest- 
holes, one below the other. The dining room of the first 
floor in the s wing has a frieze with foliage and medallions 
characteristic of c.1530. The panelling below and the chimney- 
piece with coupled black marble columns in two tiers looks 
¢.1620. The place at the E end of the s wing where the chapel 
was, is now the Long Hall. The staircase in it was brought 
in from Harvington Hall in Worcestershire and of course 
altered in the re-setting. N of the gatehouse is the study, with 
very fine later C17 panelling. The giant pilasters and the 
peculiar shape of the panels are equally typical of their date. 
At the N end is a C17 staircase with vertically symmetrical 
balusters. On the first floor is a wooden chimneypiece also 
from Harvington. Good early c16 beamed ceilings in the N 
wing. 

Of the same time an OUTBUILDING of stone to the N. The 
windows have arched lights, and the doorway a four-centred 
arch. 

C18 STABLES. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Coventry has managed through the ages to become prosperous 
and to keep it up whatever the vicissitudes of economic develop- 
ment. The story starts with the Benedictine priory founded in 
1043 by Leofric, Earl of Chester, and Countess Godiva (see 
p. 262), the short period of Coventry as a see (1102-88), and 
continues with the rise of commerce in the C13, the incorpora- 
tion in 1345, and the acceptance as a county in 1451. The 
C14 saw the climax of medieval prosperity. Coventry was the 
fourth city in England then (after London, York, and Bristol). 
The Merchant Guild was granted in 1340, and three more guilds 
established themselves in the 1340s. The Holy Trinity Guild 
followed in 1364. Of merchants’ houses a few undercrofts 
remain. Also, always a sign of prosperity, Coventry had, apart 
from its ancient Benedictine priory, houses of the Greyfriars 
and Whitefriars, and, outside, a Charterhouse. Of all these 
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remains are preserved. The source of Coventry’s wealth was 
wool first, cloth soon after. Then, after an undeniable decline, ° 
the city rallied in the c18 with the specialities of ribbon-making 
and watch-making. Ribbon-making (Cash’s) became an industry 
in the period 1820-50, and out of watch-making grew sewing- 
machine-making and then, in the 1870s, bicycle-making. 
The foundation of Daimler’s motor-car factory dates from 1896. 
Now the motor-car and accessories industry employs 45,000. 
The population for the C14 is estimated at c.5,000, for 1750 as 
€.12,000. It was 16,000 in 1801, 37,000 in 1851, 70,000 in 1901, 
305,000 in 1961. Is there a faster C20 growth in any other town 
in England ? 


INNER COVENTRY 


The circumference is taken as follows: From the station w and E 
along the railway,* then to the N along the railway loop, cutting 
across from Coundon Station due E along the new Inner Ring 
Road, and then along Stoney Stanton Road, Hearsall Lane, 
Swan Lane, and back by Gulson Road and across to the station. 


CATHEDRAL 


CATHEDRAL OF ST MICHAEL. Coventry was raised to cathedral 
rank in 1918. St Michael, the prime parish church, became the 
cathedral. On 14 November 1940 it was largely destroyed. A 
competition for a new building was held in 1951 and won by 
(Sir) Basil Spence. The principal features of his design had 
come to him when he first visited the site: the placing N-s and 
the use of the ruin of the old church as a forecourt. The 
design, when made known, was blamed by the moderns as not 
modern enough, by the traditionalists as too modern, by the 
man in the street as jazzy. Those initial controversies are 
over now that the building has been complete for some years 
(consecration: 1962), but many still maintain that Sir Basil’s 
brief was wrong and that a church in the mid C20 ought to be 
planned not like one of the past, but in accordance with what 
calls itself the Liturgical Movement, that is, like the ‘theatre 
in the round’ with the altar in the centre and the faithful all 
turned towards it. This is arguable — objections have e.g. been 
raised on the grounds that what is good for a parish church 
is not necessarily good for a cathedral — but has nothing to do 


* With the one exception that the Grammar School, though s of the 
railway, is included. 
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with the architectural appreciation to which we must now 
proceed. 

The cathedral is small — only 270 ft long — but Sir Basil 
has managed to make it appear large. It is built of red sand- 
stone — the traditional local material — and is entered from 
the E (ritually s) or the s (ritually w). To the s remain the 
outer walls of the church of St Michael and to their w the 
steeple, 295 ft high. St Michael, with a floor area of 24,000 sq. 
ft, was one of the largest English parish churches. 

One should first tarry in the forecourt and examine what 
survives after 1940 of this splendid old parish church. The 
oldest surviving part is the s porch. This is late C13, with 
moulded capitals and a broadly trefoil-cusped arch. Possibly 
also as early or earlier are the curious lengths of bare wall 
between steeple and nave.* The rest is all Perp but stretches 
from 1371 into the early c16. In 1371 the steeple was begun. 
It was not completed until the 1430s at the earliest. It has 
a large w window, then two stages with tall one- and two-light 
windows with concave-sided or ogee-sided crocketed gables — 
the composition is very handsomely varied — then the bell- 
openings, two tall twins with transoms and flanked by statues, 
and then battlements and an octagonal storey — an after- 
thought no doubt to make the steeple yet higher — with two- 
light transomed windows and battlements, and finally the 
banded spire rising effortlessly, supported (so it seems to the 
eye) by slim flying buttresses. Ruskin wrote of it, passionate 
geologist that he was, that ‘the sand of Coventry’ binds itself 
‘into stone which can be built half-way to the sky’ (1874). 
Inside, the tower is now open right up to a lierne-vault just 
below the octagonal stage. 

As one stands inside one will notice at once the great 
and undeniably painful anomaly of the church. The nave was 
considerably wider than the steeple. To its N there is enough 
space for a whole porch and portal with a lierne-vault inside. 
The reason is that the steeple was built to stand w of the 
C13 (or C12) nave. The widening of the nave is part of a 
somewhat later and even more ambitious building programme. 
When the wealthy of Coventry embarked on it we do not 
know, but there is reason to assume a date near the comple- 
tion of the spire. Work started with the chancel and proceeded 
quickly. The chancel has a polygonal apse, a rarity in England 
* Below the N transept is a rib-vaulted CRYPT of c.1300 consisting of 


two by three bays. To the E is a later extension. 
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(cf. Lichfield) and especially at so late a date. With its 
decorated battlements and pinnacles it now stands higher than - 
the rest of the walls. The windows are of four lights with 
ample panel tracery. The subsidiary rooms at the foot date 
from 1885. As one turns N or S, one first sees the seven-light 
chancel aisle E windows (N four plus four intersecting, s 
three plus one plus three) and then the large N and s windows, 
the latter now entirely without mullions and tracery. But 
from about midway to the w one does not see outer walls of 
the aisles any longer; for late in the C15 and early in the 
c16, chapels were added E as well as w of the porches. The E 
window of the SE chapel has the pretty quatrefoils in the 
tracery of which we are to find much more at St John. 

As for the interior, it must be hard for anyone too young 
to remember it to visualize its scale and character. The 
piers are marked in the ground. Only one pier stands fully: 
in the SE chapel. But in this state, like the arena of a martyr- 
dom, this bare space open to the sky is deeply moving, 
and as, already under its canopy, one descends twenty steps 
into the porch of the new cathedral, one is ready for whatever 
spiritual impact may come. 

The survival of the steeple was an untold boon to com- 
petitors for the new building; for the C20 style has not been 
able to create anything anywhere both as elegant and as 
powerful as a late medieval steeple. But the relation between 
the walls of the church and the new building was all Sir 62a 
Basil Spence’s. The motif of his design which has hit his 
many imitators most forcibly is the saw-tooth walls N and 
s.* The sharp rhythm of completely bare rose sandstone walls 
pointing half-w and each section rising along the skyline 
towards the w, and equally completely grid walls of concrete 
and glass pointing half-—E and thus throwing their coloured 
light towards the altar establishes at once a poignancy which 
will be found in many other places and ways. The E wall is 
entirely bare, except for a large cross in relief and the batter of 
the angle buttresses. The Lady Chapel:N and s walls have a 
rather smaller rhythm of long oblong and small square 
windows. To the s near the E end projects the GUILD CHAPEL 
with its slate fins, to the N near the w end the dodecagonal 
CHAPEL OF UNITY with its much more complex slate 
buttresses and irregularly detailed slit windows. Opposite it 


* The directions are in the following pages all taken ritually, i.e. the 
altar-end is called £, though it faces N, etc. 
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the s wall curves outward gently and has a bold stone grid 
of a different pattern from that of the windows. Behind this 
is the font. Finally the PoRCH. It is open to N and s (again 
ritually speaking). The main entrance, unless one passes 
through the Perp forecourt, is from the s, where a flight of 
steps leads up to it. Here to the r. is Epstein’s St Michael 
and Lucifer, one of his last works. It is large, of bronze, 
and the two figures are kept entirely separate. St Michael 
hovers over Lucifer, but Lucifer, although reclining, reclines 
nowhere. It is a sentimental piece, its expressionism more in 
feature and gesture than in emotional intensity of forms. 
In Sir Basil Spence’s taste it marks the one extreme. The 
other we shall find later, and the two never in the cathedral 
reach a full reconciliation. Similarly the porch itself differs in 
style from the rest of the church. Its design was in fact revised 
at the end, and as it was finally built, it is closer to the Univer- 
sity of Sussex than to the saw-tooth walls of Coventry. 
Earlier Spence was sharp, later Spence (under Le Corbusier’s 
influence: Maisons Jaoul) is more massive. The piers of the 
porch are circular and extremely high. They are sheer, 
except that very convincingly just under the top they stop 
and disclose the much thinner gauge of concrete doing the 
real carrying job. Canopies jut out or grasp out to N, S, 
and w. : 

Having the steeple of St Michael, the new cathedral needed 
no beacon of its own. But some vertical accent on the flattish 
roof seemed to be called for, and so Sir Basil decided on a 
fléche. This also went through a number of phases. It ended 
up as a tall, transparent space-frame, looking — in spite of 
Geoffrey Clarke’s thorny, abstract cross, so amazingly lowered 
into position by an RAF helicopter — like a piece of television 
apparatus. One could imagine that one day Sir Basil himself 
might wish to change this fléche. 

One enters through doors which are part of a w wall com- 
pletely of glass. At Coventry the distinction between archi- 
tectural description and description of the furnishings loses 
its sense. The two are too much part of one conception. What 
has been made for, and gone into, the cathedral between the 
laying of the foundation stone in 1956 and the consecration in 
1962 is what Sir Basil wanted and went where he wanted it. 
The WEST WINDOW is engraved with saints and angels by 
Fohn Hutton, long, gaunt figures more stylized than Epstein’s 
St Michael, but, in the Expressionist way, telling their story by 
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intensified gesture and tense drapery. Henry Moore’s war- 
time drawings are evidently the source of style. 

The first impression in looking through the glass wall or 
passing through the doors is undeniably Gothic. This is due 
to four causes: the proportions, the existence of nave and 
aisles, the slenderness of the piers, and the semblance of a 
ribbed vault. As for proportion, it is not only a matter of 
width to height of nave, although that matters greatly, but 
also of length to both of them, i.e. the uninterrupted vista 
along many piers to a distant altar-wall. There is in fact 
no altar-wall, as there is no vault, but the mind interprets 
the visual data that way. The piers are cruciform, set diagon- 
ally, and taper outward as they rise. They could be slenderer 
yet at the bottom, and once again Sir Basil decided to demon- 
strate this structural fact by giving them a girth of much 
smaller section. The engineers building train sheds for railway 
stations had done that for nearly a hundred years. From the 
piers issue concrete ribs creating a vaulting grid of folded 
square panels filled in with wooden slats in two directions, an 
exciting pattern of exactly the same fighting energy as the 
saw-tooth walls. In fact all this has nothing to do with 
vaulting the building in the Gothic sense. Piers and ribs 
form a canopy from w end to altar space and keep detached 
from the real concrete roof. This is not easily noticed, and 
those who ask for structural truth will not be satisfied with 
the very narrow gap between walls and canopy. It is only 
when one looks back from the Lady Chapel that one realizes 
that a man can stand upright between the two. 

Next to the piers and vaults the side walls speak most 
powerfully. Owing to the saw-tooth plan one sees only them 
and no windows, and they are entirely sheer, except for 
Ralph Beyer’s monumental inscriptions. The walls are harled, 
to use the Scottish term for a Scottish architect’s choice, 
i.e. roughcast a whitish grey, i.e. not made to look precious. 
The large inscription tablets are done in a script of Roman 
capitals very much with the carver’s irregularities; for 
there is no machine transmission here. The sculptor who 
designed them cut them himself. They are of biblical passages, 
and each is illustrated by a very simple, primeval symbol: a 
dove, a chalice, the sun. Ralph Beyer also designed the 
dedication inscription for the floor at the w end, and this 
is carried out in brass letters, three feet high. The floor 
is of white and black marble and might compete unfavourably 
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with the greys above, if it were not for the permanently set 
rows of stacking chairs (designed by Russell, Hodgson & 
Leigh). 

But before the inscriptions can be read and the visitor 
proceeds towards the chancel, there is a double halt, almost 
immediately after the entry. On the s is the baptistery, on 
the N the access to the Chapel of Unity. The BAPTISTERY 
curves out very gently to hold the FONT which is an enormous 
raw boulder brought from Bethlehem, another of those 
poignant ideas in which Sir Basil’s mind is so fertile. The 
concave wall is athree-dimensional stone grid filled entirely 
by STAINED GLASS designed by Fohn Piper and made by 
Patrick Reyntiens. It is among the best English glass of the 
C20, entirely abstract, but its colours expressing a perfectly 
convincingly presented message. The message is per aspera ad 
astra, to a sun-like yellow with actually a white centre, from 
dark blue at the top, dark red along the sides, a dark green 
lower down, and a busier mixture of colours down below, 
where we are. The detail is largely organized in forms parallel 
to those of the grid, which results in a sense of order and 
direction and so finally in repose. 

Opposite is the one long stretch of bare wall simply at 
r. angles to the entry wall. The access to the CHAPEL OF 
UNITY is low and flanked by two areas of absolutely plain 
clear glass, release from the intensity of the interior mood 
of the cathedral. The passage leading to the chapel is funnel- 
shaped, functionally. appropriate and at the same time 
in accordance with the Jeit-motif of diagonals which runs 
throughout the building (except for the porch). The walls 
here are once more clear glass. But the chapel is mysterious, 
more concentratedly perhaps than any other part of the build- 
ing. What Sir Basil has done is to alternate round the room 
between angular stretches of high walling, each taking in an 
angle of the dodecagon, and deep funnel-shaped recesses like 
the jambs of windows in a keep, ending (on the outer surface 
of what seem buttresses externally) with irregularly shaped 
small panels of coloured glass all the way up. The glass, 
again entirely abstract, is by Margaret Traherne. But in order 
not to keep the chapel too much in darkness unfiltered light 
was needed, and this Sir Basil provided by the thinnest slits 
all the way up between walls and recesses. The floor mosaic 
is by Einar Forseth. 

As one returns to the cathedral proper and proceeds east- 
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ward one becomes aware first of the STAINED GLASS of the 
aisle windows, each 80 ft high. The windows, as has already 
been said, all face diagonally towards the altar, and they 
are seen only as one looks back in bay after bay. There are 
ten of them, and they were designed and made by Lawrence 
Lee, Geoffrey Clarke, and Keith New. They are all one in style, 
even if individually distinguishable. They are essentially 
abstract, and whereas John Piper’s is mostly rectilinear 
and, whatever its colour coherence, self-contained in each of 
the panels, these can only be read as a whole each, and they 
are, some aggressively diagonal and criss-cross in pattern, 
some rounder and weightier. Also in some of them objects 
can be discovered, while others keep away entirely from 
representation. The first 1. (KK. New) and r. (K. New) with 
much yellow are restless and full of conflict, the second 1. 
(L. Lee) introduces more red, in the second r. (L. Lee) flowers 
are distinguishable. The third 1. (G. Clarke) is quite different, 
with larger areas of rounded form, whereas the third r. 
(K. New), with much red, is still restless. Then number four 
1. (G. Clarke) introduces deep blue, and number four r. 
(G. Clarke) is the darkest of them all. Finally, five 1. (by all 
three of the artists) returns to the yellow of the beginning 
but now in a more controlled composition, and five r. (L. Lee) 
is also pale and one of the most harmonious. That the progress 
is meant to be towards the divine will be patent from this ‘ 
inadequate description. If the description remained in- 
adequate, that is due to a certain extent to the essentials of 
the so-called Abstract Expressionism. Its message can be 
strong but not explicit. One can enthuse about it, but not 
formulate precisely. 

The chancel begins with PULPIT and LECTERN, designed 
by Sir Basil, and the lectern given as a book rest an eagle 
(the traditional motif) modelled brilliantly by Elizabeth Frink 
and carried out in bronze. Against the E walls of the aisles 
stand the ORGAN pipes, in Sir Basil’s own ingenious arrange- 
ment, a complete success as the subsidiary point de vue for 
the aisles. Meanwhile in the centre the CHOIR STALLS insist 
on attention. Sir Basil accepted the Gothic principle of 
canopies and the most prominent canopy for the bishop’s 
throne, but interpreted them in terms of slender-membered 
three-pointed stars, their tips or some of their tips carrying 
the centre of the next star. Each star is somewhat like the 
Mercedes trade-mark interpreted three-dimensionally. The 
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whole is an intricate, ever-changing pattern, reminding every- 
body, especially from a distance, of birds in flight. In them- 
selves they are exhilarating, but as part of the total vista 
towards the E wall they may be too insistent. 

The ALTAR, a long, heavy piece with short legs and massive 
top, stands free at this point for the clergyman to minister 
towards the congregation. On the altar the cross, by Geoffrey 
Clarke, an abstract interpretation of both the cross and the 
agonized pain of the Crucified. The large ceramic CANDLE- 
STICKS |, and r. are by Hans Coper. To approach the Lady 
Chapel one goes through a low passage on the 1. with, by one’s 
side, some STAINED GLASS saints by Einar Forseth. 

The LADY CHAPEL, and of course the whole cathedral, is 
dominated by Graham Sutherland’s TAPESTRY, made in 
France by Pinton Fréres at Felletin. It is 754 ft high (‘the 
largest tapestry in the world’) and cost £17,500, a very 
reasonable sum. It is undoubtedly the climax of the building, 
and was meant from the beginning to fulfil that function. 
Not only its scale and the size of the figure of Christ, but 
also the colouring have no peer. Everything visible as one 
progresses was muted in colour, to enhance the effect of the 
intensity of the green background of the tapestry. It is a 
nature-green, very full and rich, and very pure, neither yellowy 
nor blueish. Against it Christ seated in a white garment with 
yellow lights against a dun-coloured mandorla. He is seated 
frontally and his hands are raised — a figure obviously inspired 
by Early Christian mosaics, yet not imitating them. The 
mandorla has a frame of golden yellow, as if it were brass, and 
this metallic frame extends, as for the wings of a polyptych, 
to frame the symbols of the four Evangelists. They are, 
against the directness of representation in the Christ, dis- 
turbed, thorny beings and have reds and purples and browns. 
The frame also extends above as if intended to secure the 
whole of the figure-work to the walls and roof. At the top are 
rays, between Christ’s feet stands a tiny man. Below this are 
the chalice and the serpent of eternity, and right below, ash- 
grey, like a predella, is Christ crucified, again thorny and 
fierce. The tapestry receives full light, as high and narrow 
clear glass windows, again not at once visible, are to its 1. and 
r. The tapestry has come in for much criticism. One of the two 
most important arguments is that the design was not made 
with a view to the tapestry-making technique, but that is 
hardly convincing; for where the size is as great as it is here, 
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the individual square which is the maker’s unit need no 
longer tell in the whole. The other crucial criticism of the 
tapestry is that it is corny and too obvious, i.e. too directly 
representational. 

Now this criticism is one which runs parallel to one raised. 
against Sir Basil Spence as well, and to answer it we ought 
now to see the two last parts not yet looked at. One is the 
CHAPEL OF CHRIST THE SERVANT or Guilds Chapel, the 
Cinderella of the cathedral, with its even light and its lack 
of atmosphere — in spite of the Crown of Thorns hanging in 
the middle. This is by Geoffrey Clarke. 

The other is the CHAPEL OF GETHSEMANE, the smallest in 63 
the cathedral. There are only a few benches in it, for intimate 
devotion, and the feeling is one of being in a cave. On the 
back wall in ceramics the large, consciously Byzantine angel 
of Gethsemane and a panel of the sleeping disciples by 
Steven Sykes. The entrance side is a screen with a large 
wrought-iron Crown of Thorns designed by Sir Basil himself. 
So here we are back at the criticism of the furnishings and 
the building as corny. 

What is meant by that ? That it appeals to all ? For it does; 
two years after the consecration thousands still go on the 
pilgrimage and queue outside to be let in. Do they come to 
pray in the house of God which was bombed and rebuilt ? 
No - they come to admire a work of architecture and works of 
art. And they are the same who wrote hardly more than 
twelve years ago: ‘this unusually ugly factory ... resembling 
a cockroach . . . the gasholder on one side and the glorified 
dustbin on the other ...an utter monstrosity ...a concrete 
disgrace.’ These were the people who wanted their cathedrals 
still imitation-Gothic or imitation-Early Christian. Could Sir 
Basil Spence have convinced them so spectacularly in such a 
short time, if he had not thought from the beginning in terms 
of a building conducive to worship ? Had he been entirely 
uncompromising, he would not only have had no chance of 
winning the competition and building the building, he would 
also have had no chance of winning those for whom he built. 
And to think of them in the first place surely is true, spiritual, 
functionalism. 

At the same time there is of course a danger to aesthetic 
values nowadays in thinking exclusively of pleasing the 
consumer. We all know what happens in show business, where 


that is the sole consideration. The letter from which I have 
9—w. 
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just quoted shows that this was not Sir Basil’s attitude. He 
visualized something fully to satisfy himself and yet capable 
of convincing worshippers at large. And satisfying himself 
implied of course satisfying other modern architects, critics 
of architecture, and those laymen susceptible to architecture 
in the c2o0. In this also, at least in my opinion, he has suc- 
ceeded. Even internationally speaking, the cathedral acts 
with a high emotive power. And it has moreover plenty of 
subtleties which can be appreciated coolly — such as the 
walls of the Chapel of Unity, the position and shape of the 
baptistery, the interlocking of old and new building. 

Not that a building on this scale can hope to silence all 
criticism. Criticism from those in whom religious emotions 
do not exist can perhaps be neglected. But those also who 
insist on a church being a church and who are moreover 
sympathetic to Sir Basil’s modes of expression are left in 
doubt on certain major points. I can only sum up my own. 
They are these. If the rib-vault is not a rib-vault but a canopy, 
it ought to have been separated more demonstratively from 
the walls. If the stained glass of the aisles was intended to 
throw all light on to the altar, it ought not to have been given 
the clear glass wall at the w end as a competitor. w in the 
cathedral is s, and so on a fine day light streams in from the 
entrance, and silences the stained glass of the aisles. The 
form of the fléche is perhaps not a major point. But it does 
not seem to participate in the mood of the rest of the building. 

A last major point, however, is the furnishings. The 
canopies of the choir stalls tend to interfere with the fullness 
of the impact of the tapestry. And, more subtly, the process 
of appreciating Geoffrey Clarke and the process of appreciat- 
ing Epstein are so different that one may not find it easy to 
apply both of them in the same building. One can fully 
understand Sir Basil’s intention. Here, he felt from the start, 
is the C20 cathedral. It must not be an architect’s drawing- 
board job, it must be alive like its medieval predecessors. 
And they, at the time when they were the centre of spiritual 
life, were cram-full of ornaments and fitments, nor was there 
one man to impose his style or taste on them. So let this new 
building also be representative of the good things going on 
now, the easier ones and the hard ones, provided once again 
they would - in Sir Basil’s conviction — have a chance of 
conveying their message. 

This is as far as one can go, or at least as I can go. The 
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same arguments might have been used and the result might 
have been an aesthetic nonentity or an aesthetic disaster. If 
that is not so, if the cathedral as a whole and with what it 
contains has become a contribution to English G20 art, this is 
due to the genuine humility, the resourcefulness and the 
imagination of its begetter. 

PLATE. Much of the C20, e.g. two Chalices, four silver- 
gilt Patens, a Flagon, and a Salver by Gerald Benney. 

VESTMENTS. Copes, Chasubles, and Dalmatics designed by 
Fohn Piper. He also designed two BANNERS. 


MEDIEVAL CHURCHES 


Hoty TRINITY. Holy Trinity, as close to the cathedral as it 
is to Broadgate, the centre of the city, is one of two other 
medieval parish churches. The church is large, Perp, and over- 
restored, but there must already in the c13 have been a 
church of considerable size here; for the inner N porch is 
E.E. and presupposes a big building. It is elegantly rib- 
vaulted, the ribs springing from corner shafts with crocket 
and stiff-leaf capitals, and the doorway into the church has 
two orders, formerly also with crocket capitals, and a finely 
moulded arch. From the porch to the E is a twin doorway of 
the later c13, the two arches pointed-trefoiled and with a 
large circle above. So there must have been a chapel in this 
place. It was probably the Dyers’ Chapel or St Thomas’s 
Chapel, which seems to have been founded in 1296. It has a 
vaulted crypt underneath. Otherwise we know nothing of the 
church before the present one, except that the outer NW 
chapel has in its E wall (the porch w wall) a re-set window 
with elongated reticulated tracery.* The present church has 
a quite uncommonly high crossing tower with spire, totalling 
237 ft in height, a chancel with chapels, transepts, a nave with 
aisles, and in addition outer N chapels of which one has 
already been referred to. All this dates from between c.1360 
and c.1535—40, but the only firm date we have is the begin- 
ning of the chancel in 1391. Stylistically the oldest part 
after those of the C13 is the N transept. The arches from the 
N aisle and N chancel chapel into it have round abaci, whereas 
everywhere else the abaci are polygonal. This is so for 
the nave arcades and the crossing arches, which are similar 
in character. The crossing piers have round respond shafts, 


* In its w wall is a LOCKER for a banner staff. 


Hw 


42 


qe 
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the nave piers ogee-sided and filleted projections, The capital 
of the sw pier has two shields. The nave clerestory is a 
C15 addition. Its windows are two long lights with a transom. 
Good nave roof with many bosses. In the spandrels angels 
with shields. The crossing tower has extremely elongated 
two-light windows and bell-openings, the spire large tran- 
somed lucarnes. The chancel is long and has nine closely 
spaced clerestory windows. The E end projects beyond the 
chapels by one bay. The N chapel or Marler Chapel is the last 
addition to the church. It was founded in 1537. It has its 
original roof, the w bay of it with a fine carved vine pattern. 
There is a vaulted crypt below the Marler Chapel. The outer 
N porch belongs to the crs. It has very thin shafts and a 
panelled four-centred vault. The s transept was originally an 
elevated chapel above a public passage. Of the passage the 
blocked archway remains. The former upper chapel is recog- 
nizable by the outer staircase and the PISCINA high up 
inside. E of the s transept is the choir vestry, with another 
good original roof. This room may originally have been the 
Lady Chapel.* The s aisle has pairs of closely spaced two- 
light windows. 

The church has been drastically restored several times. The 
tower and spire were rebuilt in 1665-8 and the tower was 
recased again in 1826 by Rickman. The E end was rebuilt in 
1786, the w front by Hussey in 1843. At the same time he 
largely recased the rest of the church. Finally Scott began 
an interior restoration in 1854. His is e.g. the vault inside 
the tower. In 1854 also, N of the church, a wooden BELL 
TOWER or campanile was built. It is all weatherboarded and 
exposes its structure partly. It is sufficiently unexpected and 
direct in expression to please us greatly today. — FONT. 
Octagonal, big, Perp, with panelled stem and quatrefoils on 
the bowl. — sTALLS. From the Whitefriars. The misericords 
include addorsed cockatrices, addorsed eagles, a hunting 
scene, a lion and a man, a green man, a head in profile, a 
lion, a traceried door, a lion and a man with a club, a griffin, 
an angel. More of the same set are in the Grammar School 
(see p. 266). - PULPIT. An excellent Perp stone piece attached 


* Altogether Holy Trinity was full of separate named chapels. In addition 
to those already mentioned, the Tanners had the w end of the s aisle as their 
chapel, the Butchers had another chapel, and there were also chapels of 
St Andrew and All Saints, besides chantries of Holy Cross and the Lodynton 
and Percye families. 
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to the sw crossing pier. Leaf corbel, panelled underside, 
openwork balustrade, ribbed underside of the lectern. 
— LECTERN. Brass, with an eagle top, an often imitated type, 
but here original, i.e. East Anglian. Thirty-three examples 
from the same moulds are known, e.g. at Urbino Cathedral. — 
STAINED GLASS. Many fragments in the Nw chapel. - w 
window Hugh Easton, E window Comper, both completed 
1955. — PAINTING. Last Judgement, above the w crossing 
arch, totally blackened. —- In the w wall of the Nw chapel 
a long, narrow CUPBOARD for banner-staves. — PLATE. 
Two silver-gilt Chalices and Patens, 1587; two silver-gilt 
Flagons, 1694; silver-gilt Almsdish, 1699; silver-gilt Paten, 
1774. - MONUMENTS (all in the Nw chapel). Monument of 
the Purbeck type but of local stone. Small tomb-chest, two 
piers originally carrying obelisks. Back wall formerly with 
brasses. Depressed pointed arch, canopy with heavy cresting. 
— John Whithead } 1600. Brass plate in simple stone surround. 
He stands behind a table, the two wives kneel 1. and r. 
Children below. — John Bohun + 1691 with wife and daughter. 
By Edward Hurst. Architectural background and three busts, 
his a little higher than the others. — J. Howells, by G. T. 
Robinson, illustrated in the Illustrated London News in 1859. 
Angel holding the inscription, below a florid canopy and on a 
triple grey marble shaft. 


ST JOHN BapPTistT. St John was a collegiate church, built by / 


Queen Isabella as a chantry to her ‘late dear lord’. It was 
also the church of the Guild of St John Baptist. The guild 
was founded in 1342. Building went on from then to the end 


of the c14. However, most of what we see now appears CI5 | 


work. Red sandstone, the crossing tower with odd tourelles or 
bartizans for which the early C19 was responsible. The 
windows below long and thin, of two lights and straight- 
headed, as in the crossing tower of Holy Trinity. The church 
is entirely Perp, but not at all uniform, and more study 
ought to be devoted to the problem of surviving parts of 
the c14. Changes of plan are visible in several places. The 
S aisle windows are not in axis with the s arcade and continue 
where now the Ss transept is. So they belong to a plan without a 
transept. The E responds of the arcades of the chancel aisle pre- 
suppose an arcade different from that which was built. And the 
W crossing piers were begun without a vault for the tower in 
mind, whereas the E piers made provision for it. The vault is of 
lierne type. The Perp tracery of St John is almost throughout 
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characterized by transoms represented by friezes of quatrefoils, 
This is already so in the s aisle. The chancel clerestory again 
has the extremely elongated thin form with more than one, 
transom to which we have already referred. Inside, the vault! 
below the windows is panelled. The extremely elongated 
windows are continued in the nave clerestory on the s side. | 
But on the N side Dec — i.e. C14 — windows were re-used 
instead. The arcade piers of nave and chancel are of different 
patterns too, but both with the fine shafts and the hollows of. 
the Perp style, and both basically of lozenge shape. Nice door- 
way to the tower staircase in the N transept, and yet nicer corbel 
to the staircase higher up in the w arch of the tower. The func- 
tion is fulfilled by a big horizontal man. The church was re- 
stored by Sir G. G. Scott in 1877 etc. - SCREEN. By John 
Oldrid Scott, c. 1886. — STAINED GLASS. In the s aisle by 
Kempe, c. 1896. — PLATE. Paten, c. 1650; Chalice, Paten, and’ 
Flagon, by R. Gurney and Thos. Cook, 1739-403 Chalice, 
Birmingham, 1845. 


REMAINS OF RELIGIOUS HOUSES 


THE Priory. The Benedictine Priory of Coventry was founded,. 
as has been said in the Introduction, in 1043. Its estates and! 
privileges were confirmed by William the Conqueror. The: 
priory was the richest house around, not excluding Evesham, 
Tewkesbury, and Pershore. The church was about 400 ft long, | 
and sufficient traces have now been located to form some idea: 
of it. It had a w front with towers or turrets outside the aisles, 
a long nave, a crossing and transepts, and a chancel probably 
with ambulatory and radiating chapels. The following frag- 
ments are visible or have been ascertained: the w front with 
the responds of the nave arcades, the spiral staircase of the sw 
tower, and the base of the Nw tower with a polygonal Nw and! 
a polygonal NE turret,-both externally heavily battered. The 
Ww wall is exposed N of Priory Row. The responds have fillets 
on the shafts and seem to be of the late c13. It is likely that 
there was a w porch. The base of the Nw tower is part of the N' 
wall of the former Bluecoat School (of 1856) and can be seen) 
from a cul-de-sac off New Buildings. A drawing of the upper 
part showed a lancet window and blank trefoil-arched arcading, 
ie. earlier c13 forms. Of the nave two piers were located in 
1909, and recently one Norman pier has been unearthed to a 
height of 8 ft. This however may be robbed remains of a 
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crossing pier. The E wall of the transept may perhaps be the w 
wall of No. 9 Priory Row. Moreover, just w of the w (ritually 
N) wall of the new cathedral are the remains of two 
polygonal radiating chapels, also probably of the c13. As for 
dates, money was spent on the priory c.1250 by Henry III and 
Roger de Montalt. The cloister was on the N of the church, 
not, as was more usual, on the s, and of the ranges along it a 
vaulted room on the E side has been found recently and a room 
with round piers on the N side in 1858 and 1893. 

THE WHITEFRIARS. The Whitefriars, i.e. the Carmelite settle- 
ment, was founded in 1342. Building of the church went on 
certainly into the second quarter of the c15. A reference to 
an enlargement of the living quarters is of 1414, a reference 
to the rebuilding of the cloister of 1506. What survives is 
the E range of the cloister. Recent excavations have shown 
the church to have been to its N, 303 ft long from w to E 
and with a nave of nine bays separated from the six-bay 
chancel by the typical mendicant cross-piece just N of the 
cloister range and no doubt carrying (as at the Greyfriars, 
as at Atherstone) the tower of which we know that it fell in 
1572. The cross-piece was early altered to a square crossing 
with shallow transepts. The E range has buttresses to the w 
and straight-headed three-light windows. The cloister is 
vaulted with star-like lierne-vaults, i.e. two tiercerons rising 
from each corner of a bay to a central lozenge. The ribs have 
one elongated chamfer. In the middle of the range is the 
chapter house with a big, cusped archway. In the short 
entrance passage 1. and r. are two small doorways. The 
chapter house vault has a big grid pattern of ribs. To the 1. 
and r. of the chapter house are rooms with plain rib-vaults. 
Above these vaults was the dormitory and the studium generale 
with a fine c14 roof. At the N end of the range is a former 
doorway, at the s end another. Of the N and s ranges of the 
cloister only short stumps exist now. The range was converted 
into a dwelling-house after the Dissolution, and it now looks 
With its two gables, its central oriel, and its mullioned and 
transomed windows like an Elizabethan house. The city 
walls immediately adjoined the Whitefriars. A round tower 
was demolished only in 1814. By then the Whitefriars was 
part of the WORKHOUSE. The plain red-brick building 
facing s was added, it seems, in 1801-4. 

GREYFRIARS, Warwick Lane. The house was established in 
1234. All that remains is the splendid steeple built c.1350. It 
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is 230 ft high and stood, as was customary with the friars, 

over the centre of a cross passage between aisled nave and 

aisleless chancel. In 1830-2 a church, called CHRIST CHURCH, 

was added by Rickman & Hutchinson to the remaining steeple, 

making the space under it the chancel. The church was 

bombed, the chancel and the steeple survive. The very 
, ornate chancel arch of course is of 1830. The steeple is 
octagonal, as friars’ steeples often are. It has two-light 
windows but in the diagonals blank three-light ones with 
reticulated tracery. Openwork parapet and spire, both no 
doubt over-restored. In the square stage below the octagon a 
blank roundel towards the s which must be of c.1700. 


POST-MEDIEVAL CHURCHES 


St Mark, Bird Street. 1869 by Paull & Robinson. Red and 
rock-faced. With a good bellcote over the w end of the N aisle, 
two transparent lancets. The style is C13 and the inside more 
interesting than the outside. Normal round piers, but enor- 
mous abaci. The chancel arch on two brackets in the form 
of capitals, and the roofs all decidedly odd. - PAINTING. The 
whole altar wall a Resurrection by Hans Feibusch, 1962-3. 

St OsspureG (R.C.), Hill Street. 1843-5 by C. A. Hansom. 
Damaged in the war and repaired. Crazy-paving stonework. 
E.E. style, with a sw steeple. Broach spire. The interior 
humble, but not small. Circular piers, clerestory. 

St PETER, Charles Street. By Robert Ebbles, 1840-1. Red brick, 
lancets and many buttresses. The w tower square and 
surprisingly substantial. Open timber roof. - WEST GALLERY 
on iron shafts. - STAINED GLASS. In the E window, Arts 
and Crafts, with an apple-tree in the background. This 
is a replacement of 1955-6 of the window which was there 
and which has on the whole been copied. - PLATE. Two 
Chalices, 1848. 

St Tuomas, Albany Road. 1848-9 by Sharpe & Paley. The 
style late c13 to early C14. NW spirelet. The N doorway 
imitates E.E. and has very convincing details, e.g. stiff-leaf 
capitals. Circular piers inside. 

CEMETERY. See Outer Coventry, Cheylesmore, p. 277. 


NONCONFORMIST CHAPELS 


BAPTIST, Queens Road. 1883-4 by G. & I. Steane, Large, red 
brick, Gothic, with high NW tower. 
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CONGREGATIONAL, Warwick Road. 1890-1 by Steane. The 
last dissolution of the classical canons. Brick and stone 
dressings. With two polygonal towers with domed caps. 

METHODIST CENTRAL HALL, Warwick Lane. 1932 by 
C. Redgrave. Looks from outside a dull, reactionary Gothic 
office building with a tower. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


CouNCIL Housg, Earl Street. 1912-20 by Edward Garrett and 
H. W. Simister of Birmingham. Red sandstone, Tudor, sym- 
metrical, with gables, a central gabled accent with statuary, 
Leofric, Godiva, and Justice, and Arts and Crafts branches 
and shields, and a totally asymmetrical tower. - REGALIA. 
Silver-gilt Sword of State. Pommel and hilt c15. — Parcel-gilt 
c16 Mace with c18 head. — Two silver-gilt Maces, 1651. — 
Town Crier’s Badge, c18. 

NEw Counci. HouwsE, Earl Street. 1958-60 by Arthur Ling, 
as City Architect.* To the street the curtain-walled Architect’s 
Department, with a ground floor open except for a big glazed 
part serving for exhibitions. The council offices otherwise are 
of 1955, brick, arranged round a planted courtyard and 
architecturally innocuous. 

To the s the council offices face a new square, which has on 
its Ss side the POLICE HEADQUARTERS by Arthur Ling as 
City Architect, 1956-7, and to the w the TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE, by the Ministry of Works, 1955. Neither calls for 
comment. 

CouNTY HALL, Cuckoo Lane. 1784 by Eglinton. Five bays, of 
ashlar, with rusticated blank-arched ground floor. Above, 
three-bay attached Tuscan portico and pediment. To Bayley 
Lane brick, seven bays, with quoins and a three-bay pediment. 

DRAPERS’ HALL, Bayley Lane. Now, like the County Hall, 
used as law courts. Opened in 1832. The designs were by 
Rickman & Hutchinson. Classical, irregular, of stone. With a 
porch in antis of unfluted Ionic columns. Interiors with good 
ceilings. (The hall is not at all rich in its decoration. The 
reading room has interesting lantern lighting. NBR) 

HERBERT ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM, Jordan Well. 
1954-9 by Herbert, Son & Sawday. Brown stone and 
brick. Of varied grouping. The ground floor with its brown 
pillars is open to the w. The building opposite repeats the 
same brown arcading. 

* The change from Sir D. Gibson to A. Ling took place in 1955. 
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CENTRAL LIBRARY, between the above and the old Council 
House. Not yet begun at the time of writing. It is to form a 
square with the cathedral apse. 

BELGRADE THEATRE, Corporation Road. The first municipal 
theatre built in England after the war. The name is a reminder 
of the Coventry Council’s left-wing sympathies. Designed by 
Arthur Ling as City Architect and built in 1955-8. The 
theatre seats 910. The large MOSAIC inside is by Martin Froy. 

LANCHESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, Cope Street. 
1955-65, by Arthur Ling as City Architect. A number of 
different blocks, the earliest an eight-storey curtain-wall block 
with pale green opaque glass, then the splendidly long and 
uncompromising block along Cox Street, black steel and white 
glass. More recent a similar shorter block at r. angles and two 
squarish blocks black with brown metal panels. A nineteen- 
storey HALL OF RESIDENCE was started in Priory Street in 
1965. It was designed by Arthur Ling. 

COVENTRY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, The Butts. 1933-5 by 
A.W. Hoare. Of stone. Conservatively classical with a big 
portico, but quite functional where display ceases. 

COLLEGE OF ART, Cope Street. 1961 by Arthur Ling as City 
Architect. Part of the Lanchester College composition. 

MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART (former), Ford Street. 1863 by 
Murray. Brick and stone dressings. Small, Gothic, rather 
prickly in the details. The doorway has one column and one 
respond; that is typical 1860s naughtiness. Reliefs by Mr 
Boulton of Worcester. 

HENRY VIII GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Warwick Road. 1884-5 
by Edward Burgess. Red brick and stone dressings, spacious, 
with an irregular front in the Tudor style. The centre has 
the scholastically much favoured gatehouse motif (shades of 
Lupton). Many later additions. Inside the MISERICORDS 
from the Hospital of St John (see p. 269), which was the 
former Grammar School..They include lions in various posi- 
tions, heads, shields, and two signs of the zodiac: Libra and 
Capricorn. 

UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK, see p. 282. 

SWIMMING BaTHS, Cope Street. 1962-5. By Arthur Ling as 
City Architect. Not complete at the time of writing. 

FOOTBALL CLUB, Swan Lane. The GRANDSTAND of 1962-4 
is by Philip Skelcher & Partners, concrete, with a row of 
eighteen cantilevered segmental roofs. 

STATION, Station Square. 1959-62 by W. R. Headley (Archi- 
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tect, British Railways, Midland Region). One of the best ” 


recent stations in England. A very clear plan, cross-shaped, 
with the main wing under one big slab roof and the cross 
wing much lower. The latter runs parallel with the rails — 
Coventry is not a terminal station — the former contains 
the concourse and the ample bridge across the rails. The 
concourse is continued towards the town by a big canopy 
projecting so far that the bus shelter with its own long slab 
roof stands easily below it, projecting far to the 1. and r. 
Spacious, clearly articulated ticket hall. The waiting-room 
in the r. cross wing has a charming little planted patio, even 
with a birch tree. There is also a very good new signal box. 

WAR MEMORIAL, in the Memorial Park, s of the station. A 
white, towering structure, oddly reminiscent of the Russian 
Stalin style. By T. F. Tickner, completed in 1927. 


MAJOR MEDIEVAL BUILDINGS 


They are not all public, but deserve to be listed together. They 
are almost as important a part of one’s vision of medieval 
Coventry as the churches. There are four of them, and they 
follow in alphabetical order. 


BABLAKE SCHOOL and BOND’s HOSPITAL, Hill Street. The 
buildings are timber-framed and in three ranges. They stand 
to E, N, and w of a courtyard with a big lime tree, open to the 
s and St John, to which they initially belonged. The courtyard 
is entered from the E by a stone gateway of 1832. The oldest 
range is the E range, Bablake School itself, which-has a long 
back to the street, with a stone ground floor and mullioned 
windows, and all close studding above and no gables. To 
the courtyard there are open galleries instead, on the ground 
as well as the first floor. The openings have four-centred 
arches. Inside in the centre is the former hall with tie-beams, 
big arched braces, and wind-braces. All this seems to date 
from c.1500. Probably in 1681 the staircase with twisted 
balusters was put in (date on a fireplace). There is also in 
one room an ornate wooden chimneypiece with the date 1629. 
The overmantel is divided by groups of triple colonnettes. 
The chimneypiece comes from a house in Little Park Street. 
The N range is Bond’s Hospital. This was founded in 1506. 
It is largely of that date but very much restored. The w end 
was mostly rebuilt in 1832. In 1846 the street front was 
refaced and extended. The gable end to the street has carved 
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bressumers, and an oriel with buttress-shafts and traceried 
lights. The side to the courtyard has at the w end a group of 
two gables, and further E three more gables. On the first 
floor are oriels with buttress-shafts on coving. The lintels 
are carved. Some of the windows have original small-scale 
tracery, and there is an admirable diversity of bargeboards. 
The street front has a specially elaborate gable. Inside is 
another staircase with twisted balusters. The w range is 
entirely of 1832-4. The work at that time was carried out by 
Rickman & Hutchinson and is remarkably conscientious 
archeologically. The city walls were immediately w of the w 
, and N of the N range, and there was a gate across Hill Street. 
Forp’s Hospital, Greyfriars Lane. The hospital was 
| founded in 1529, and the building must have been put up 
immediately. It is timber-framed and has a street front with 
three oriels and three gables and close studding, and a narrow, 
long courtyard, closed at the end as well. At the front buttress- 
shafts on both floors, moulded and carved bressumers, fine 
traceried windows, and bargeboards. The doorways in the 
courtyard have foliage carving in the spandrels. Buttress- 
shafts again on both floors. Boldly moulded bressumers also 
at eaves level. The front and back gables overlooking the 
courtyard have well-preserved bargeboards. Ford’s Hospital 
was badly bombed and restored with salvaged pieces and 
pieces from other buildings. — 

HOSPITAL OF ST JOHN, Hales Street. Founded in the c12. 
The base of one of the piers below the present level of the 
chapel still survives. The chapel was built of red sandstone, 
apparently in the second quarter of the c14. The E window is 
complete and finely moulded inside. The w window, much 
decayed, has curious flowing tracery of 1794. NW tower with 
a w doorway remodelled in 1794 and 1854. The interior is 
lofty, divided into a nave of two bays with a stilted pointed 
arcade on piers, blocked both sides, and with capitals chiselled 
back flush with the wall. Chancel of two bays with deeply 
moulded windows, blocked up in their lowest quarter. Apart 
from the fenestration, there is no differentiation between nave 
and chancel, both being covered by a continuous, probably 
c18, plaster tunnel-vault springing from a continuous 
chamfered stone cornice. A blocked door on the N side leads 
diagonally to the exterior through a buttress. The N aisle, 
much altered in the c18 and c19, has a three-light window 
and a three-light £ window with flowing tracery, again partly 
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blocked. — STALLS. C15, reputed to have come from the 
church of the Whitefriars when the school moved from there 
in 1560. Four incomplete ranges, cut to fit the chancel, com- 
prising forty-six complete seats separated by arms, with 
corresponding benches with panelled and traceried fronts 
and poppyhead ends. A reading desk has been formed at the 
centre of the E range, with a traceried panel of wide ogee arch 
and panel tracery spandrels, not apparently part of the 
original stalls. The MISERICORDS were removed to Holy 
Trinity church and King Henry VIII School. 

St Mary’s HALL, Bayley Lane. St Mary’s Hall was built in 
1340-2 as the guildhall of the Merchant Guild newly estab- 
lished in 1340. It was enlarged about 1400 for the Trinity 
Guild, which had by then become the most powerful guild of 
Coventry. Of the original building the kitchen and a cluster of 
rooms at the s end remain. Among them is Caesar’s Tower, 
which may well have been initially a tower of the castle of the 
Earls of Chester which stood more or less where Broadgate 
now is. The archway from the street has a carriage and a 
blocked pedestrian entrance. Fine tierceron-star vault with big 
bosses. The centre one is a Coronation of the Virgin. Their 
style excludes 1340 and makes the 1390s likely. To the inside 
the archway is continued by a piece with a panelled four- 
centred vault. At the exit excellent, though worn figured 
corbels 1. and r. The courtyard has on its w the hall proper 
on its undercroft, in front the timber-framed kitchen etc., 
and to the £ timber-framed work much restored in the c19. 
The kitchen runs up to the full height of the building, 
though only partly. Above the w part is the C14 timber- 
framing of the Council Chamber. In the kitchen is now a 
statue of Henry VI from the Coventry Cross. The N wall, 
higher than ground level, has an octagonal pier and two 
arches. Figured £ corbel. Where can this arcade have led 
to? A lobby? The s wall, visible from outside, must contain 
the enormous kitchen fireplace. The staircase to the hall 
is in the E range. The hall stands on a vaulted undercroft 
of two naves and four bays. The piers are short and octagonal 
and have no capitals. Heavy single-chamfered ribs. The N bay 
is separated from the rest by an original wall. The long and 
narrow room thus created has five small windows and a door- 
way to the street.* The hall is c.75 by 30 ft in size. To 


* In the crypt a re-erected Perp chimneypiece from the City Arms Hotel. 
Lintel with lozenges and shields. 
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the N, i.e. the street, it has a grand window of nine (3 +3 +3) 
lights which is a late c15 replacement. On the s side are three 
doorways, the usual arrangement on the services side of 
medieval halls. The middle one indeed connects by a stair- 
case with the kitchen. The rooms 1. and r. ought originally 
to have been buttery and pantry. Above is the minstrels’ 
gallery, thin and of wood. The side windows are of four lights. 
Close to the other end is the equally customary bay window. 
Its very high narrow arch is matched on the other side by one 
carrying the communication above the archway to the 
Mayoress’s Parlour. Splendid panelled roof with angels 
making music and heraldic bosses including Richard II’s 
\ | White Hart (i.e. pre-1399). - STAINED GLASS. Much of the 
|| glass in the N window is original work of ¢c.1500. - TAPESTRY. 
This famous piece was evidently made for its position below 
the N window and so dates probably from the late c15. It is 
first mentioned on the occasion of repairs in 1519. It represents 
the Assumption of the Virgin with the Apostles and the 
kneeling figures of Henry VII and his Queen, and above 
Justice, a C17 replacement for a Christ in Judgement. To the 
1. and r. are angels with the Instruments of the Passion and 
Saints. - SCULPTURE. In the bay window two C15 statues, 
also supposed to have formed part of the Market Cross 
originally, and a plaster statue of Lady Godiva by Sir G. 
Frampton. The Mayoress’s Parlour has two two-light windows 
to the street and a C19 window to the courtyard replacing a 
Venetian window incongruously inserted in 1785. In the l. 
room at the s end of the hall is the famous GUILD CHAIR, an 
elaborate Gothic piece of the mid c15. Among the carvings a 
Virgin. In the r. room is a wooden chimneypiece of the early 
C17 not belonging to St Mary’s Hall. Behind these rooms in 
Caesar’s Tower is-the low yet heavily rib-vaulted Treasury. 
The vault is a tierceron star, and the ribs have long chamfers 
and a thin soffit (cf. High Street and Earl Street). The room s 
of the minstrels’ gallery has a good bearded stone corbel and 
a good timber roof. 


PERAMBULATION 


It will have been noticed that, contrary to Buildings of England 
custom, the principal secular medieval buildings have been 
taken out of the perambulation and treated as public buildings, 
which they are not, even if the public is admitted to them. This 
was done because the centre of Coventry in 1964 can only be 
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treated in C20 terms. All else is very minor, and the medieval 

buildings above ground are an alien body, though of course the 

eminently important link with the past. In any case they will be 
referred to again in their topographical context. 

Coventry under its then City Architect (Sir) Donald Gibson - 
appointed City Architect in 1939 and Planning Officer in addi- 
tion in 1955 — was the first in England to embark on a compre- 
hensive replanning and rebuilding scheme for the centre as 
well as the suburbs. The plan for the centre was first published 
in 1941. It was revised in 1952 and extended to the whole 
City Centre. It included a N-s traffic road right through the 
shopping precinct, which formed the hub of the original 
Gibson plan. This N—Ss axis was finally made pedestrian in 
1955. Sir Donald Gibson’s successor was Arthur Ling 
(1955-64). The scale of the Gibson plan is still among the 
most impressive in Britain. That it could be drawn up, 
developed, and largely put into operation is due to the lucky 
combination of prospering industrial private enterprise with 
a Labour council. Professor Ling’s successor is Terence 
Gregory. 

The perambulation must start in BROADGATE, the central 
square, with its corny equestrian STATUE of Lady Godiva by 
Sir William Reid Dick, 1949. It is hidden by planting perhaps 
a little too high for a city square. The E side is not re-developed 
yet and its N half, really beyond the square, with Victorian, 
Edwardian, and later black and white premises looks now 
a little comical. But the two spires of St Michael and Holy 
Trinity provide the accents otherwise still denied. On the N 
side is OWEN OWEN, the Coventry store, by Rolf Hellberg & 
Harris, 1953-4, a curtain-wall job with rather restless glazing. 
On the w side the LEoFRIC HOTEL by W. S. Hattrell & 
Partners, 1953-5, externally undistinguished, but internally a 
modern hotel, which is still something in the English proy- 
inces. BROADGATE HOUSE by Sir Donald Gibson (as City 
Architect), 1953, is even less distinguished. All that can be said 
about it is that it is open as an underpass to Hertford Street, 
i.e. from the station. In the sz corner, really in High Street, 
the NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, 1930 by F.C.R. 
Palmer, proudly neo-classical with a portico, and LLoyps 
BANK, 1932 by Buckland & Haywood, equally proud of its 
equally classical giant arch. 

In the middle of the w side of Broadgate the SHOPPING 
PRECINCT begins, Coventry’s justifiable pride, first planned 
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in 1941 and since extended. It is a series of squares with a 
cross axis, MARKET WAY and SMITHFORD WAY, and goes 
gradually down the hill towards St John. Shopping is on two 
levels. The staircases and the neat railings help, and the 
floorscape and some planting are well considered. There is 
even some water flanked by two rather modernistic reliefs by 
Walter Ritchie. The architecture itself is again undistinguished. 
The best individual piece is the LOCARNO, a dance hall whose 
completely glazed staircase block closes Smithford Way on the 
N. Behind rises an eighteen-storey skyscraper with an odd 
pyramid roof on the tank. In spite of that, it is not a thrilling 
design. The s end of Market Way is continued in SHELTON 
SQUARE, which links up with the City Arcade (see below). 
The last square to the w is the most recent. Hence the heavier 
abstract pattern of the balcony railings and the series of 
low-pitched gables of the buildings. It is a tower of twenty-two 
storeys, facing broadside to the precinct. Ground floor and 
first floor are to be a store, above 96 small flats, At the 
upper level the circular GODIVA CAFE projects into the lower 
square and looks out towards the new tower which is to 
close the vista towards the w. To the s and hidden from the 
precinct is the circular MARKET, with a car park on top, and 
a tall clock tower with an odd skeleton clock. The building 
to which the tower is attached adjoins the C1iry ARCADE 
(1960-2), a dog-leg arcade with yet more shopping. It links the 
market square with Queen Victoria Street. Finally to the N 
is a multi-storey garage. The plan is very complete and 
functions well. It is a boon for shoppers right in the centre 
to be away from the cars, and the architecture as such can 
largely be overlooked. It is mostly by the City Architect’s 
Department (i.e. Sir Donald Gibson first and then Arthur 
Ling). S 

Having taken in the best of modern Coventry, we must now pick 
the fragments of earlier Coventry which a perambulation can 
recover, always remembering that the major buildings have 
already been described. PRIORY Row is narrow and runs 
from Trinity Street to the cathedral. It starts with a timber- 
framed C17 group with two overhangs. Then follow the ruins 
deep below of the Priory (see p. 262), and behind the building 
of the BLUECOAT SCHOOL, built in 1856-7. Its back, in an 
alleyway of NEw BUILDINGS, has the remains of the Nw 
tower (see p. 262). Then the Holy Trinity campanile (see p. 
259), and after that some Late Georgian brick houses and 
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finally an extremely fine Early Georgian one. Five bays, brick, ° 
two storeys and plain attic. Giant fluted Ionic pilasters. 
Doorway with a Gibbs surround and a pediment.* 

BAYLEY LANE, which runs a little further s, also from Broad- 
gate also to the cathedral, is covered by St Mary’s Hall (see 
p. 269), the Drapers’ Hall (see p. 265), and then the County 
Hall (see p. 265).£ A little further w THE COTTAGE, a fine 
piece of c.1500 with a boldly traceried angle-post and, on the 
first floor, buttress-shafts. The GOLDEN Cross follows, 
C17, and heavily restored. Now from the sE corner of Broad- 
gate along HiGH STREET and EARL STREET. This is 
conventional shops and offices and new public buildings. 
Otherwise all that needs attention is two medieval vaulted 
CELLARS, one below the London and Liverpool and Globe 
Insurance in High Street, the other below the City Architect’s 
Department in Earl Street. They both have heavy ribs with a 
long chamfer and a thin soffit, the former four by two bays, 
the latter two by two with ridge-ribs. The continuation of 
Earl Street is Jordan Well, and the continuation of that 
GOSFORD STREET. There are plenty of houses here with 
medieval evidence, but they are all desperately shabby now, 
and one must study Mr Stanley Jones’s annotated list to 
understand what close inspection would reveal of interesting 
timber details. Some more small items must be picked up in 
the streets running s from there. In MUCH PARK STREET a 
timber-framed house on the E side with two overhangs and a 
doorway the spandrels of which have tracery. Then some 
timber-framed cottages opposite and some Georgian brick 
houses again on the E side. One of five bays has a pedimented 
doorway, the next of three bays has a pediment over the 
middle window, the third is of seven bays with a central 
carriageway in. In LITTLE PARK STREET two much finer 
and richer houses. The street has virtually ceased to exist. 
The houses now look over the newly erected square (see 
New Council Offices, p. 265). The first, No. 7, is one of 
the most splendid in Coventry and, similar to the one in 
Priory Row, Early Georgian. Brick and stone dressings. Five 
bays, two storeys, and an attic. Giant Corinthian pilasters. 
Narrow doorway with pilasters with triglyph-like fluted 
capitals (cf. Stoneleigh Abbey). The window above with side 
* The building was destroyed behind the facade and has since been rebuilt. 


+ The NBR has a photograph of a basement in Nos 38-9 with single- 
chamfered ribs. 
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volutes and garlands (cf. Stoneleigh too). In the attic the 
middle window is arched. The other windows are segment- 
headed with aprons. KtrRBY House, No. 16, is of the same 
type and the same date (1740 was the date of an adjoining 
house), but was remodelled about 1775. Giant pilasters, but 
in the frieze Adamish oval paterae. Aprons to the windows still. 
Doorway with segmental pediment on unfluted Ionic columns. 
Staircase with two twisted and one fluted baluster to the 
tread.* More minor Georgian and earlier evidence in the 
small streets a little w of the s end of Little Park Street. This 
has for the moment been given temporary reprieve. In UNION 
STREET a humble brick terrace of c.1820 close to Christ 
Church, and in CHEYLESMORE more of the same kind. In a 
little turn off it CHEYLESMORE MANOR HowsE, timber- 
framed and evidently old, but not interesting externally. (The 
roof-timbers, however, are worth while.) 

As one moves further s the Inner Ring Road cuts through, and 
beyond, still within the central area, there are villas in their 
gardens. On the E side of GREYFRIARS GREEN, somewhat 
w of Little Park Street, is a good assembly: Italianate, or 
gabled and bargeboarded, and, at the sw corner of the Green, a 
decidedly Gothic one (THE TOWERS). The villas carry on to 
the station and along Warwick Road out of our Inner Coventry. 
But opposite the station in STATION SQUARE the new 
Coventry has gained a foothold. CopTHALL House by 
W. H. Saunders & Son is a good modern group, faced with 
Derbyshire marble and slate. 

The lingering small-town character of Coventry’s central area 
is as evident in other directions. From Greyfriars Green W 
follows Queen’s Road continued in BuTTS. Here e.g. a house 
of c.1833 with a double porch with three Greek Doric columns 
and then a modest brick terrace of about the same time. 

Butts ends at SPOoN END. SPON BRIDGE was built in 1771, 
partly with materials of old Spon Gate. On the piers obelisks, 
two still complete. By the bridge on the Coventry side the 
ruinous CHAPEL OF ST JAMES AND ST CHRISTOPHER. 
Two windows with four-centred heads remain, to s and E, 
without mullions or tracery, and the w arch. s of the bridge a 
block of new maisonettes and flats, ten storeys high, rather in 


* No. 13 between the two has an unvaulted stone basement with a door- 


way with four-centred head. 
+ Apart from Messrs Mills & Rockley’s offices by F.D. & B.Y.Tetlow, 


1960. 
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the L.C.C. style, with a butterfly excrescence on top. Two — 
more of the same blocks a little further E, s of Spon Street, 
rather invalidated by not being placed parallel. By Arthur 
Ling as City Architect, 1957 etc. In SPON STREET a large 
number of timber-framed cottages, nine of them of the 
Wealden type with a central hall and wings only projecting 
on the first floor (by an overhang) and with a roof over the 
whole. The eaves thus project more above the hall than the 
wings and are supported by braces running parallel to the 
front from the wings upward. 

N of the centre little needs comment. In HILL STREET, NW of 
St John, apart from Bablake School (see p. 267) suburban 
terraces, so close to the centre, and also factories, so close 
to the centre. The LEIGH MILLS in Gas Street are a large, 
long, and high brick factory and were built in 1866 by the 
second Lord Leigh (of Stoneleigh Abbey) to relieve distress 
arising from the decline of the silk trade. Just a little to 
the N of this in MIDDLEBOROUGH ROAD is a seventeen- 
storey skyscraper by Arthur Ling and his team (1961-4), 
quite uncompromisingly white concrete bands and, a little 
retracted, glass bands. To its Ein LEICESTER ROW, just N 
of the Ring Road, warehouses of about 1830-40 along the 
wharf of the Coventry Canal. To the N proper the ancient 
centre ends with the COOK STREET GATE. A small tower 
with a four-centred archway, C15, and badly preserved. To 
its Sin LADY HERBERT’S GARDEN a substantial length of 
the CITY WALLS, which were licensed in 1328 and originally 
had twelve gates. A second one survives, the SWANSWELL 
GATE, of very similar appearance. 

The NE area is slummy and was built over in the second quarter 
of the c19. Red-brick working-class cottages and red-brick 
factories and warehouses. An impressive example in WHEAT- 
LEY STREET (Coventry Electrical Appliances). Three- 
storeyed, long, with brick buttresses and all the rest large, 
closely leaded, segment-headed windows. This dates from 
1824-6 and was the first silk weaving factory proper at 
Coventry, i.e. with Jacquard looms on all three floors and a 
beam engine to drive them.* A little further E, in BROOK 
STREET, three-storeyed terraces of weavers’ houses, recogniz- 
able by the closely set top-floor windows behind which the 
*I owe this information to Messrs Coventry Electrical Appliances. 


However, Mr Hellberg is convinced that the building cannot be earlier than 
¢.1855-65. 
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looms stood. The recent renewal in the same area is demon- 
strated N of Wheatley Street in QUEEN STREET etc., where 
three of the ten-storey blocks of flats with butterfly headgear 
have been built which we had found by Spon Bridge. 


OUTER COVENTRY 


Outer Coventry is arranged by suburbs and former villages or 
new estates alphabetically, not topographically. But distances 
and directions from the cathedral are given where necessary, 
and cross-references to villages which are still villages and 
which therefore appear in their place in the gazetteer. 


ALDERMAN’S GREEN 
3m. NE 


METHODIST CHAPEL, Alderman’s Green Road. The original 
building is still Georgian in character. Pointed windows, with 
charming fancy iron glazing bars. To the 1. the next chapel, 
also Classical, but far on the way to Italianate. 


ALLESLEY see p. 63 
BARRAS HEATH see STOKE 


BELL GREEN 


At the junction of Bell Green Road and Hall Green Road is a 
seventeen-storey block very similar to that in Middleborough 
Road (see p. 275), and at its foot five-storey blocks with flats 
and two underpasses to the high block (1958 etc.). Shops and 
covered ways. A successful composition. By Arthur Ling and 
his department. - 

HENLEY COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION, Henley Green, 
$m. SE, has good recent. buildings by Arthur Ling as City 
Architect, 1961-4. 

St Cuap, Hillmorton Road, Wood End, 3m. £, is one of three 
churches designed by Sir Basil Spence in 1958 to an economic- 
ally very tight specification. It was the pilot building of the 
three. They all consist of a detached campanile designed 
as an open concrete frame with some panels with concrete 
studs and occasional small coloured slabs to add variety, 
the church itself, concrete-framed and aisleless, and a 
hall and vicarage. The grouping varies and certain details 
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vary also. Here e.g. there is a clerestory of small square 
windows; at Willenhall there is not. Also both w and E ends 
are glazed (which is not an advantage), and crosses of plain 
I-section steel beams are against both ends. 

BELL GREEN METHODIST CHURCH, Old Church Road. 
1848, but still undebased Classical. Red brick with arched 
windows and a plain pediment. 


BINLEY see p. 95 
CALUDON CASTLE see STOKE 


CHEYLESMORE 


CHRIST CHURCH, Frankpledge Road. 1958 by A. H. Gardner 
& Partners. (STAINED GLASS. By Pierre Fourmaintraux; NT.) 
CEMETERY, London Road. Laid out by Paxton c.1843 and 
opened in 1847. The LODGE probably by him, or rather his 
son-in-law, G. H. Stokes. It is Italianate, in the villa mood, and 
very typical of the forties. Equally typical is the choice of the 
Norman style for one of the CHAPELS (tower with pyramid 
roof). The other is Grecian (fluted Ionic columns im antis; 
pediment, low, short, pillared waiting places 1. and r.). 
The VCH attributes the latter to George Taylor. At the N 
entry to the cemetery MONUMENT to Paxton, who was M.P. 
for Coventry after the time of the Crystal Palace. It is a highly 
Gothic pillar by Foseph Goddard, accompanied by shafts of 
Aberdeen granite and crowned by two tabernacles of dimin- 

ishing size. 

CHARTERHOUSE, + m. E of the cemetery. Founded in 1381 by 
Lord Zouch. Richard II laid the foundation stone in 1385. 
Many others had made gifts before. What remains is much of 
the wall and one range of ashlar with an Elizabethan timber- 
framed N end. The range may have been the refectory and s 
of it the prior’s quarters. Traces of the moulded surrounds 
of large windows remain inside and outside on the w side, 
and substantial parts of the formerly open timber roof of the 
refectory. Two stone corbels and several gracefully traceried 
tie-beams. This roof now appears on the second floor, a floor 
put in later. The refectory of course was on the first floor. 
The square room s of it was reached from the ground floor 
by a spiral staircase. In the room which was probably the 
prior’s study is a big chimneypiece corbelling forward 
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towards the lintel. On the wall between the refectory and the 
s room and facing the former are the remains of a WALL 
PAINTING of the Crucifixion. The inscription below refers 
to c. 1415. Apart from the Crucifixus there were large seated 
figures and at the base of the cross smaller figures. The 
refectory is crossed by an Elizabethan partition, and on this 
there are wall paintings too. 


CORLEY see p. 243 


EARLSDON 
I,m. SW 


St BARBARA, Rochester Road. 1930-1 by Austin & Paley of 
Lancaster. Still entirely Gothic, untouched by post-c19 
developments. Nave and chancel, aisles, polygonal apse. 
Brick and stone dressings. Brick inside the nave, ashlar inside 
the chancel. Dec style, and quite lavish. - PULPIT. Dated 
1661. Big, with fluted angle colonnettes and panels with 
gristly details. Bulbous foot. The provenance of the pulpit 
seems unknown. 

TRAINING COLLEGE, Kirby Corner Road, Canley, I m. sw. A 
whole estate of three-storeyed halls of residence, as they are 
genteelly called nowadays. Two types, one with low-pitched 
roofs, the other with flat roofs, the former of 1957-9 by 
W. S. Hattrell & Partners, the latter of 1960-2 by the same. 


EASTERN GREEN see p. 288 
EXHALL see p. 291 


FOLESHILL 
24m. NE 


St LAURENCE, Old Church Road. Perp w tower, ashlar-faced. 
The Nn arcade responds both Perp too. So is the roof with its 
bosses. That is the medieval evidence. Then there is a NE 
vestry of brick dated 1812 and the s aisle wall also of brick 
with windows with Y-tracery. This wall was built in 18or. 
The E end is all Victorian, and the s transept of 1927. The 
aisle arcades have long, bald cast-iron piers. - FONT. Norman, 
round, with two big zigzag bands. — PLATE. Paten, 17183 
Chalice, 1735; Chalice, Birmingham, 1829. 
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St LuKE, Rotherham Road, Holbrooks. 1939 by UN. F. 
Cachemaille-Day. Modernistic, and of brick. Yet in such 
ecclesiastical work lies a root of the style of the cathedral. 
Windows with concrete patterns and grids. Brick piers square, 
placed diagonally. Concrete roof beams across and a longi- 
tudinally folded roof. Outer pulpit and outer altar. 


HALL GREEN 
N of Bell Green, s of Alderman’s Green 


MANOR GUILDHOUSE, Heather Road. Accommodation for 
405 single working men provided by the City. Four-storeyed 
blocks, well grouped. By the City Architect’s Department, 
1954-8 (Sir Donald Gibson, then Arthur Ling). 


HAWKESBURY 
33m. NNE 


PUMPING STATION, Sutton Stop. At the junction of the 
Oxford and Coventry Canals. Brick with chimney. The 
building was erected in 1821 and still houses one original 
Newcomen beam engine made in all probability in 1725.* 

Also a cast-iron hump BRIDGE with a broad trellis pattern 
of parapets. The bridge is dated 1837 and signed by f. 
Sinclair as the engineer and the Britannia Foundry, Derby as 
the makers. 


HENLEY GREEN seé BELL GREEN 
HOLBROOKS see FOLESHILL 
KERESLEY see p. 326 


LONGFORD 
3+ m. NNE 


St THOMAS, Longford Road and Hurst Road. 1874 by 7. Cotton. 
A town-church in a townish street. Red brick and stone 
dressings and lancets. NW steeple. Octagonal bell-stage 
accompanied by big pinnacles. Short spire. The brick is 
exposed inside. 


* See a lecture given by C.T.G.Bourcher to the Newcomen Society in 
1962. It was Mr K.R. Gilbert who told me of this lecture. 
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RADFORD 
Im. NW 


St N1cHOLAS, Engleton Road. 1955-7 by Lavender, Twenty- 
man & Percy. Brick, with a tower formed as a high slab with 
rounded outline. The nave of hangar-shape, with inward- 
leaning walls. — PLATE. Silver-gilt Chalice, Birmingham, 1849. 

St FRANCIS OF ASSISI (R.C.), Links Road. 1957-9 by 
Cachemaille-Day, the cubic shapes and light brick looking a 
progressive 1933. 

In CasuH’s LANE, now part of Messrs J. & J. Cash, a row of 
weavers’ cottages, three-storeyed, of brick with half-timbered 
gables, and recognizable by the large top windows. All 
windows with vaguely Gothic tops. These particular cottages 
were built by Cash’s in 1857 and considered model dwellings 
at a time of sordid conditions in such weavers’ cottages. 

& m. sw of St Nicholas, in the garden of No. 14 BEAUMONT 
CRESCENT is the c15 stone-built St CATHERINE’S WELL 
with a lancet-shaped opening and a well 128 ft deep. It is 
supposed to have been the head of the conduit leading to the 
priory. 

STIVICHALL 
Ii,m.s 


St JAMES. The old church, opened in 1817, has become the 
chancel of a new one, built in 1955. This, though internally 
provided with a handsome boarded timber roof, is externally 
reactionary beyond belief. It is as if nothing had happened 
in the world since 1900. The old church was by James Green. 
It is ashlar-faced and castellated and has a pretty little ribbed 
chancel, now boarded up. - The FONT, octagonal, with plain 
rolls to separate the panels, looks more 1660s than Perp. — 
PLATE. Chalice, 1572; Paten, 1576. 

STIVICHALL GRANGE, } m. SW, is a four-bay ashlar-faced 
house of the c17, probably of about 1650. It has small 
mullioned windows in three bays completely symmetrical and 
divided by string-courses. The doorway however is still 
asymmetrical and still has a four-centred head. 


STOKE 


St MICHAEL, Walsgrave Road. Perp w tower of cream-coloured 
stone. Red-sandstone s aisle of c.1320-30, i.e. with one 
window having intersected and one having reticulated tracery. 
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Three-bay s arcade of standard elements. All the rest is of 
the enlargement of 1861 by James Murray. — FONT. Octagonal, 
Perp. - SCULPTURE. The PISCINA is a fine late C13 capital 
with a head. -STAINED GLASS. In the w window fragments of 
Perp figures, but mostly heraldic panels. - PLATE. Chalice, 
engraved 1675. - MONUMENT. Lively cartouche to Joseph 
Harwar t 1722. 

St ALBAN, Mercer Avenue. By H. B. Creswell, 1929. Byzantine, 
of red brick, with pantiles, tunnel-vaults inside, but pointed 
arcades and, oddly enough, the larger windows pointed with 
two mullions. The bellcote is set transversely. All these 
elements are the same in Creswell’s earlier St Philip at Rugby. 

CALUDON CASTLE. Licence to crenellate was obtained in 1304. 
But the one remaining fragment, not large but decidedly 
impressive, is of the mid c14. It is a wall with two of at least 
four large transomed two-light windows on the upper floor. 
They evidently belonged to the great hall. The tracery is Dec 
(single reticulation units). Smaller windows for the undercroft. 
The moat also survives. 

At BARRAS HEATH on the Green itself Arthur Ling, the City 
Architect, has built in 1961-3 in Jackblock construction a 
sheer and impressive seventeen-storey skyscraper 180 ft high. 
The ground floor is retracted. As a kind of forecourt a row 
of one-storeyed white-brick cottages for old people and a 
small hall. It makes an excellent group. 


TILE HIVE 
3m.w 


JARDINE CRESCENT, Tile Hill Wood, is probably the most 
successful of the earlier city estates (begun 1953). This is 
largely due to the site, with several patches of wood left un- 
touched, and to the three blocks of eleven storeys which give a 
vertical accent lacking in the others of the same years. 
The blocks are in themselves far from distinguished, but 
their role in the visual play is most important. They were 
designed by (Sir) Donald Gibson and his team of the City 
Architect’s Department. To ther. of the blocks are some more 
recent curtain-wall blocks of four storeys with shopping 
arcades (by Arthur Ling, Gibson’s successor), and to the 1. 
is the church. 

ST OSWALD. By Sir Basil Spence, 1957-8. This is one of the 
three churches built for Bishop Gorton, who wanted good 
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modern buildings for the new estates provided economically. 
St Oswald cost £17,600, an amazingly low sum. The church is 
an aisleless rectangle and has a free-standing bell-tower 
which is just an open concrete frame with some vertical 
studding in two or three of the framed areas and some small 
coloured plaques here and there between the studs. The Parish 
Hall also forms part of the group. At Willenhall and Wood 
End a little later Sir Basil used the same elements and varied 
the grouping and some details. At St Oswald the w wall is 
bare except for two slit windows 1. and r. and a horizontal 
slit at the top (and a Crucifixus without Cross by Carroll 
Sims), and the £ wall is entirely bare. Inside a fine large 
wall-covering in appliqué work covers the E wall. It is by 
Gerald Holtom. The side walls have only a row of small oblong 
windows low down and a row of smaller square windows high 
up. The structure of the church is reinforced concrete. The 
walls are of what was then called ‘no-fines’ and roughly 
roughcast. 

To the w of the church a long crescent of three storeys with an 
unbroken roof. 

TILE HILL Woop ScHOOL, Nutbrooke Avenue. 1955-7. A 
number of detached ‘houses’, as is the Coventry custom. Here 
much opaque glass is used, which detracts a little from their 
originality. 

WOODLANDS SCHOOL, Broad Lane. 1953-5. More successful 
materials, and the grouping again done in the sensitive way 
characteristic of the City Architect’s Department (Donald 
Gibson). The school was built in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Education Development Group (S.A. W. 
Fohnson-Marshall). 

(CROMWELL COTTAGE, Cromwell Lane, ssw of Tile Hill 
Station, is part stone-and part timber-framing with early brick 
infilling.) 

UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 


The site is of 400 acres, sw of Coventry, to the w of the road 
to Kenilworth. The planning was done by Arthur Ling and 
Alan Goodman. The principal buildings are to be designed by 
Eugene Rosenberg. The university reckons on 5,000 students by 
the early 1970s and 15,000 ultimately. The plans were made 
known in 1964. They are compact and informal. Along the sE 
side is to run a parkway separating the university from a 
housing area and straddled by a shopping centre. Between 
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parkway and university is to be a long lake. Across this is 
access by a bridge to the central buildings of the university : 
assembly hall, library,* chapel, administration, auditorium 
maximum, etc. From here feelers, to be treated as covered ways, 
stretch out into the teaching areas for science and for human- 
ities. Further out are to be three-storeyed residential halls, and 
on the highest point of the site a cluster of residential towers. 


WALSGRAVE-ON-SOWE See p. 440 
WESTWOOD HEATH see p. 469 


WHITLEY 
I} m. SE 


WHITLEY ABBEY SCHOOL (co-educational, for 1,650 children), 61b 
1955-7. One of the excellently grouped and soundly detailed 
Coventry schools, due to Arthur Ling and his department. 
They had a field-day here, for the ground is rolling and 
the centre is a lake. The lake belonged to Whitley Abbey, 
an Elizabethan house, altered by Soane and again in the late 
cig. The new buildings are blocks of many shapes, on the 
Coventry system of ‘houses’. Steel frame and aluminium 
panels. 


WILLENHALL 


St JOHN THE DIvINE, Robin Hood Road. By Sir Basil 
Spence, 1955-7. Plain, oblong, without aisles or structurally 
exposed chancel. Harled walls (see the Cathedral). Small low 
windows representing the side passages which take the place 
of aisles. Only one large, i.e. high, though narrow, window to 
give light to the altar from one side. Some of the furnishings 
designed by Sir Basil too. The chief external feature is the 
detached bell-tower, of concrete, an open framework, at 
different levels in different directions filled in by concrete 
studs and between them a few small coloured panels. The 
tower serves at the same time as the entry to an open passage 
leading to the church. The main entrance is s of the w front, 
grouping with Hall and Vicarage. The w front is all glazed 
and. has just one large steel Crucifix made of I-beams. The 
church is one of the three designed by Sir Basil for Bishop 
Gorton (cf. Tile Hill). 


* The design for this was published in 1965. 
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Opposite is a square, indifferent as architecture and, at the time 
of writing, neglected. 

Good HOUSING to the s in the WILLENHALL WOOD ESTATE, 
1959-61 by the City Architect’s Department (Arthur Ling). 
Nice shopping centre with trees. Two- to four-storeyed 
buildings. All have exclusively pedestrian front access, and 
access for vehicles at the back. 


WOOD END see BELL GREEN 


WYKEN see p. 485 


3060 CUBBINGTON 


St Mary. Red sandstone. Norman w tower with clasping 
buttresses. The bell-openings on the N side two early c13 
lancets. C13 Ss doorway. Dec chancel with reticulated tracery. 
Low Perp N aisle and small clerestory. The s arcade is Norman 
again, and probably earlier than the tower. Short round piers, 
square, multi-scalloped capitals. Single-step arch in the 
middle, two later re-cut arches 1. and r. The N arcade probably 
Dec. Octagonal piers and — an oddity — single-chamfered 
arches. The arcade was rebuilt in 1885. In the chancel plain 
ogee-headed SEDILIA and EASTER SEPULCHRE. Tie-beam 
roof with collar-beams and queen-posts. - ROYAL ARMS. 
Oval, late c17, richly carved. - PLATE. Silver-gilt Set of 1766. 
By Whipham & Wright. - MONUMENT. Captain Murcott, 
shipwrecked off the Scilly Isles in 1703. The oval wooden 
tablet is dated 1702. Rich foliage. At the foot a boat supported 
by a sailor and Neptune. 


1090 CURDWORTH 


St NICHOLAS. Perp w tower with the thickly crocketed window 
and portal gables one finds so often in the county. Nave 
and chancel are Norman. Original windows are preserved, and 
also the buttresses and traces of N and s doorways. Of the 
latter one jamb shaft survives. The chancel arch is Norman 
too and helps to date the job. Waterleaf capitals and keeled 
rolls mean c.1170-90. The arch has a zigzag order. On the r. 
a two-light squint. That on the 1. is a copy. But on the 1. of 
it is a pretty image niche with some original colouring. 
In the chancel a Dec four-light E window (intersecting 
tracery). — FONT. Norman, round, strong and barbaric. 
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Carved on it is, in no order, the lamb, an atlas, two pairs of 
standing men, a winged monster, etc. At the top some inches 
are missing. -SCULPTURE. Big bracket with an angel; defaced. 
— Fine Angel of the Annunciation, perhaps from a reredos. — 
PAINTING. C13 or earlier ? In the reveals of Norman windows. 
— TILES. Just three, but one of them with the alphabet, each 
line running r. to l. - PLATE. Paten of 1685. - MONUMENT. 
Thomas Wakefield + 1837. By Hollins of Birmingham. 
Sarcophagus and weeping willow. 

DUNTON HALL, I m. ENE. Plain, late €17, brick, five bays, two 
and a half storeys, hipped roof. 


DARLINGSCOTT 2040 
2 m. Nw of Shipston-on-Stour 


ST GEORGE. 1874. Nave and chancel; bellcote. Decorative roof 
slates. Bleak bar-tracery. 


DERITEND see BIRMINGHAM, pp. 128, 129, 130, 134 
DIDDINGTON HALL see HAMPTON-IN-ARDEN 


DORDON 2000 


ST LEONARD. 1867-8 by Street, the s aisle of 1901 by Bidlake. 
Brick. Nave and chancel and a small polygonal stone bell- 
turret with spirelet. Late c13 style. Not a building of distinc- 
tion. 

Dordon is in a colliery landscape. 

DORDON HALL, # m. NE. Early Georgian front of stone with 
older timber-framed parts behind. The front has five bays of 
segment-headed windows, and a door surround of cyclopean 
rustication. The end gables are stepped. That, in 1715 or 
1720, was already an archaism. 

OLD PEOPLE’sS HOUSES. Two recent groups of single-storey, 
two-room houses with a rhythm of rising and falling mono- 
pitch roofs by H. N. fepson & Partners. 

HALL END HALtL, 4 m. ENE, is in ruins. 

FEASLEY HALL, 14 m. sw. Late C17, brick, five by three bays, 
with a hipped roof and quoins. The chimneys each with an 
arched panel. 

DORRIDGE 1070 


ST PHILIP, by the station. 1878 by E. 7. Payne, enlarged 
1896-7 by F. A. Chatwin. Small, poor, brick nave, large stone 
chancel and chancel-chapel, in view of the growing population. 
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Yet the date of the church is the date when Mr G. F. Muntz 
(cf. Nuthurst) laid out two estates which he owned for well- 
to-do villas. We are told that the Great Western Railway 
arranged for their express trains to stop at the station en route 
both for Birmingham and for Paddington. 

RISING SuN HousgE, Bakers Lane, 1 m. SE of the station. A 
very pretty timber-framed house, partly early, partly late c16. 


1040 DORSINGTON 


St PETER. Built in 1758. A humble church of red and yellow 
chequered brick on a stone foundation (of the preceding 
church ?). Thin w towers. The windows victorianized. — 
FONT. Octagonal, the bowl Perp, the foot probably of the 1660s. 
—PULPIT. Jacobean and late c17 panels. 


2000 DOSTHILL 
2m. N of Kingsbury 


St PAUL. 1870-2 by Holmes of Birmingham. Of sooty brown 
stone with a s tower with ‘a most extraordinary baby broach 
spire’ (Goodhart-Rendel) starting at a height of about 15 ft. 
The chancel arch corbels have naturalistic vine and lilies, a 
favourite among the High Victorians. -STAINED GLASS. ohne 
E window looks Hardman. 

Oxp CuurRCcH, to the NE. Plainly oblong, with Norman s and N 
doorways and s and N windows. The former chancel arch is 
blocked and a four-light window has been set in it naively. 

BARN, N of the former. C15 (or earlier ?). With impressive 
cruck-trusses. 


DUDDESTON AND NECHELLS see 
BIRMINGHAM, pp. 129, 130, 131, 132, 135 


DUKE END see MAXSTOKE 


4070 DUNCHURCH 


Sr PETER. An ambitious Perp w tower. Red sandstone, but the 
very top dark grey. w window big, of three lights. Bell- 
openings of two twins with transom and blank tracery below, 
the details all rather wild. Top frieze of quatrefoils etc. High 
stair-turret. Very high arch towards the nave. At its apex 
plaster rib-vault. The s aisle windows with big flowing tracery 
look all new, but the three-bay s arcade is certainly Dec. 
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One capital has ballflower enrichment. The abaci are castel- 
lated. The piers incidentally stand on late c12 bases with 
angle spurs. The N arcade is Perp, the N chapel arcade 
Victorian. - WOODWORK. Traceried panels, including a 
three-leg pattern, from the pulpit or bench ends. —- STAINED 
GLASS. E window by Kempe. —- PLATE. Set of 1848. 

w of the church a kind of irregular square opening out towards 
the main s-N road. In this irregular space on the s side the 
former LION INN, timber-framed with close vertical 
studding and a few big diagonals. First-floor overhang, one 
gable with its own overhang. The house is supposed to have 
been dated 1663, but must be c16. More or less opposite the 
ScHOOL HoUwsE, dated 1707. This is brick, with quoins and 
originally seven bays. A little to the N STATUE of Lord John 
Scott, by 7. Durham, and of 1867. Turn r. here to WHITE 
LODGE, a three-bay house with very handsome C18 wrought- 
iron gate. Opposite it a garden gateway with another such 
wrought-iron gate. Back to the station and to its N the DUN 
Cow HorTEL with a heavy Early Victorian porch across the 
pavement. In front of the hotel the MARKET CROSS, an 
obelisk with a waist-band inscribed with mileages. It was 
erected in 1813. N of it the STOCKS. 

CAWSTON Housg, 11 m. Nw. By H. B. Creswell, 1907. Large, 
symmetrical mansion with hipped roof and Georgian windows. 
However, the house is, in the Voysey manner, roughcast. 


DUNTON HALL see CURDWORTH 


EARLSDON see COVENTRY, p. 278 


EARLSWOOD 1070 
3 m. N of Tanworth 


ST PATRICK, Salter Street. The nave exterior is still a reminder 
of the brick church which was built here in 1839-40. It had a 
w tower added to it which took all interest away from it. 
G. T. Robinson was clearly one of those whom Goodhart- 
Rendel called the rogue architects. To admit that, it is 
enough to look at the details of the outer tower staircase and 
at the buttressing of the gabled porch. The tower ends in two 
intersecting pyramid roofs. All this was done in 1860 and is as 
High Victorian as the church had been Early Victorian. But 
then Bidlake came along in 1899 and made the old church 
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Late Victorian by rebuilding more than remodelling. His are 
the triangular buttresses outside, the excellent triangular wall ° 
piers of yellow brick inside, and the chancel, raised on eight 
steps and ending in a vaulted apse so small and low that it 
looks as if it were made to hold an Italian presepe, or German 
Krippe. The effect from the entrance is perfectly convincing, 
even if the loggia beneath the raised chancel, open to the 
outside, has no function except to serve as a tool-shed. The 
roofs are excellent too, with telling stone figure corbels and 
very prettily decorated timbers. 


EASTCOTE HALL and EASTCOTE HOUSE see 
BARSTON 


2080 EASTERN GREEN 
13 m. wsw of Allesley 


St ANDREW. By Teulon, 1875. Brick with restless stone 
dressings. N tower with polygonal stair-turret. Plate tracery. 
Aisleless interior, the brick not concealed. 


EDGBASTON see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


1080 ELMDON 


St NrcHo tas. All alone, except for the bleak late c18 former 
Rectory, and exposed to the roar of the airport. Elmdon Halli 
has gone, and the church suffers from it, as it was so much 
the church of the hall. It was built in 1780-1, of ashlar, with 
a w tower. The building is three bays long. The windows have 
Y-tracery. The apse inside is decorated with a pretty stucco 
vault and flanked by the best of quite a number of MONU- 
MENTS to the Spooners of Elmdon Hall. On the r. Abraham 
+ 1788 (who built the church), on the 1. his wife ¢ 1783. Theirs 
are large tablets in elegantly Gothic surrounds but with a 
classical draped urn in the centre. — Isaac Spooner } 1818. By 
Seaborne of Birmingham. Also Gothic. On its |. and r. small 
similar Gothic tablets for his children. - BOX PEWS. — 
STAINED GLASS. Some collected Netherlandish roundels etc. 
in a S window. — PLATE. Chalice, Flagon, and two Patens by 
Peter & Anne Bateman, 1795. 


EMSCOTE see WARWICK, p. 451 
ERDINGTON see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
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ETTINGTON 2040 


ETTINGTON PARK. 1858-62 by fohn Prichard, and Seddon, the 
most important and impressive High Victorian house in the 
county. Actually it is — so Eastlake tells us — only the remodel- 
ling of an existing house, but that one does not notice. The new 
clothes are famously c13 Gothic, of ‘consummate skill in the 
details’ and of ‘genuine and unstrained architectural effect’, 
to quote Eastlake once more. The remarkable thing to us is 
the relative symmetries always ingeniously broken. For 
instance the main front has a (genuinely rib-vaulted) porte- 56 
cochére in the middle, pierced, arched screen walls 1. and r. to 
hide the recessed centre, and symmetrical gables on that 
recessed centre, but then in its angles a round turret l1., a 
higher square turret r., and in the projecting wings a rounded 
bay window 1., a canted one r. And so on, on the E and N sides. 
On the N side a back entry next to a projecting lower wing 
which ends in the chapel with a polygonal apse. Window 
shapes of several types include, on the ground floor, straight- 
headed ones with shafts and a dividing shaft and vertical 
pieces on top of the shafts. The house is of yellow and grey 
stone in bands, and in other respects also Ruskinian. This 
Eastlake noticed too. In addition he stresses that the use 
of First Pointed, i.e. the earlier E.E., for the purposes of a 
private mansion was something quite new. A special glory of 
Ettington Park is all the sculpture, many narrative reliefs, 
carved by Ed. Clarke to designs by H. H. Armstead. They 
all represent events in the history of the Shirley family. The 
house was built for Evelyn Philip Shirley. 

The interior is disappointing. Entrance hall with a sumptu- 
ous Elizabethan chimneypiece by Willcox of Warwick. Narrow 
staircase hall in a French-Renaissance-—cum—Elizabethan— 
cum-some-Dixhuitiéme style. Gothic library decorated in 
1820. The chimneypiece is said to have been copied from one 
at Windsor, but the blank c13 two-light window with bar 
tracery comes from ‘an old chapel near Campden’. The 
dining room has a Frenchy ceiling but a genuine late c18 
chimneypiece. The room is entered by a genuine C15 or C16 
doorway. In the drawing room neo-Gothic beamed ceiling 

o-Gathic chimneypiece. On it the Shirley motto: 
oyal je suis’. -he same motto in the ornamental tiles on the 


floor by th : 7 ’ rl 
a” e N entrance Ot N ( |W lg 
i 
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Behind the house is a LOGGIA of the later c17, brought 
here from Coleshill Park. It has two arches separated by a © 
square, fluted pillar. The angles are rusticated and have 
above hanging garlands. In the spandrels of the arches big 
flower or leaf motifs still reminiscent of Perp portals. Along 
the top scrolly acanthus frieze. 


Hoty TRINITY (also called St Nicholas), the parish church of 


the destroyed old village, stands just E of the house. It is 
in ruins except for the s transept. Broad Norman tower with 
flat buttresses and a flat broad clasping staircase projection. 
The bell-openings are of c.1200: twins, with a shaft and 
pointed arches under a round arch. The tower arch is late 
C12 with decorated trumpet-scallop capitals and an arch with 
one step and two slight continuous chamfers. C14 N arcade 
with hexagonal piers. One has three small faces on the capital. 
Double-chamfered arches. w window with two-centred arch 
but only just two mullions. That would go (as a repair) with 
the s windows, which are probably c17. The s doorway is 
typical of the early c14. Of the chancel only the s wall remains. 
Red sandstone windows, one of c.1300, the other Perp. The 
chancel is continued in an avenue. The s transept has one W 
lancet, but the rest is restoration of 1825 and rebuilding of 
1875 to convert it into the Shirley mortuary chapel. — 


glass replaces that returned from here to the chapel of 
Winchester College, from which it had strayed to Ettington. — 
PLATE. Set of 1841-2. - MONUMENTS. Ralph Shirley ¢ 1327 
and wife. Two defaced recumbent effigies. He had crossed 
legs. Angels by her pillow. - Dame Frances Freckleton F 1633. 
Plain four-poster. The effigy of stone and not specially good, 
but already less stiff than Jacobean effigies. — Earl Ferrers. 
By }. F. Moore, 1775. The Earl and Countess stand 1. and r., 
their son higher up, semi-reclining. Obelisk back. The figures 
are white, the framework of various marbles. The attitudes 
rather rigid, and the expressions dull. - Phyllis Byam Shirley 
+ 1836. By the Patent Works, Westminster. With a vase at the 
top. 


STAINED GLASS, By Evie Hone, the E window, excellent 
gee sro 1048=9. The s window far less good. The 


LopGE to Ettington Park at Newbold in the same style as the 


house. 


Hoty TRINITY, the church in the village, 14 m. NE, is of 


1902-3, by C. Ford Whitcomb. Brown stone, neo-Perp, with 
fancy details in the sE tower. Nice s attachment. — PULPIT. 
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Late C18, probably from the immediate predecessor church. 
This had been built a little to the N of the present Holy 
Trinity and was dedicated to St THOMAS BECKET. It was 
by Thomas fohnson and dated from 1795-8. Only the tower and 
the W wall of the nave survive. The details were of the ele- 
mentary Gothic of c.1800. 

FRIENDS’ MEETING HOwsE. It lies back to the w of the road 
to Moreton at the s end of the village. Built in 1684. A stone 
house, 18 by 24 ft, with a mullioned window in the E gable. 
The plain furniture is original. 


EXHALL 1050 
13 m. SE of Alcester 


ST GILES. Norman nave — see the plain N doorway with 
scalloped capitals and one-step arch. About 1320 a large s 
window was opened out, straight-topped to the outside, with 
a segmental arch inside. Both have ballflower decoration. The 
three lights are ogee-headed. Opposite, another large window 
was made in 1862, and the architect, Solomon Hunt, gave it a 
trellis tracery of two Xes, apparently without Gothic prece- 
dent. The chancel is c13 — see the two N lancets. The bellcote 
is of 1862.* — PLATE. Chalice, 1727. 


EXHALL 3080 
44 m. NE of Coventry 

St GILEs. Chancel of c.1300, the E window with intersecting 
tracery. Perp w tower. s aisle of 1842. The N aisle has a 
perfectly normal Late Perp window dated above: 1609. — 
PLATE. Gothic-Revival Chalice by F. Skidmore, Birmingham, 
1845. - MONUMENT. Anne Brooks + 1839. Grecian. By 
W. Morgan of Exhall, i.e. a local monumental mason. 

NEWLAND FARMHOUSE, I m. W. Only the ashlar-faced 
ground floor concerns us. It has mullioned c17 windows with 
hood-moulds. But on the front are four small heads of c.1300 
or earlier which must have been label-stops or corbels. — 
Remains of a moat. 


FARNBOROUGH 4040 


St BotTournu. The church as seen from the house impresses 
one as a Victorian estate church. In fact it is Scott’s spire 


* Mr Ferriday tells me that the Worcester Diocesan Arch. Soc. protested 
in 1861 against the way the builder intended to remove the Norman doorway, 
the old windows, and the original bell-turret. The Church Building Society 
refused to make a grant. So Hunt seems to have been a builder, not an 
architect. 
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which does this (1875). He also built the N aisle; otherwise the 
church is medieval. It has a Norman s doorway with jamb 
shafts clasped intermittently in a very curious way. Zigzag 
arch and tympanum with a neat, small-scale pattern of tipped 
or slanting fish scales. In the nave also a lancet window. 
Dec chancel (reticulated E window tracery). The chancel arch 
re-uses a Norman lozenge chain probably from the original 
chancel arch. Dec w tower, the arch to the nave with mould- 
ings dying into the imposts. Scott’s spire is recessed, yet 
has broaches. Dec s porch entrance. - STAINED GLASS. E 
window by Wailes, 1856. - PLATE. Chalice and Paten 1576, 
the chalice undated. - MONUMENTS. Head of an effigy of 
¢.1200, with mail coif. - Mrs Wagstaffe ¢ 1667. Brass inscrip- 
tion with wide stone band of very pretty leaf and scroll 
motifs, still entirely Jacobean. The inscription goes like this: 


Ten children of their mother are bereft; 
And them for pledges she a saint hath left 
With their father, till it please God to call 
For those deare pledges, and himself and all: 
A better friend, a wife, and a mother 

Could never be: shew me another: 

Now for to lose such a good wife as this; 
Judg you how great, and what a loss was his: 
Then if a saint on earth you ever see 

Think you of her: for such a one was she. 


— Jeremiah Hall + 1711. Cartouche with an open book, an 
unusual motif. The decoration also very conservative. — 
William Holbech + 1777. Purely architectural tablet, rather 
1740- than 1770-looking. 

FARNBOROUGH HALL. The house has two principal fronts: to 
the w and to the n. The manor was sold to Ambrose Holbech 
in 1684, and he must then have rebuilt. His facade, of a hot 
brown stone with grey stone dressings, is seven bays wide and 
two storeys high with a balustrade and a hipped roof. The 
middle bay is stressed by a slight projection, by being faced 
with grey stone, by having a raised, pedimented dormer, and 
by a broad doorway with segmental pediment, only just fitting 
in. The N side is of c.1750, nine bays wide with slightly 
projecting two-bay wings. The windows have architraves and 
are comfortably spaced. Doorway with attached Tuscan 
columns, a triglyph frieze, and a pediment. Blank arched 
niches to the inside of the wings. The s front is simpler. The 
doorway here had a pediment on brackets. 
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The entrance hall on the N side has a panelled stucco 
ceiling with pretty Rococo motifs, busts of emperors in 
front of oval recesses at the top of the walls, a beautiful 
chimneypiece with big corbels, frontal and in profile, and a 
leaf frieze. The staircase runs up round three sides of an 
oblong well. It has fluted balusters, and the walls are decorated 
by stucco panels. Oval skylight, and, at its foot, a gorgeous, 
thick garland of flowers. This must be of c.1695, although the 
rest of the decoration is mid C18. The former dining room 
has again delightful mid c18 stucco panels. They framed 4:b 
paintings by Canaletto and Pannini, since replaced by copies. 
The decoration round the oval mirror between the windows 
is Rococo in the extreme, i.e. asymmetrical. 

DEER LARDER, in a brick-walled garden to the 1. of the 
terrace. Octagonal, with Tuscan columns around. In the 
louvre is still the wheel from which the game was suspended. 

TEMPLE, along the terrace walk. Portico of four columns. 

OVAL PAVILION. Yet further along the terrace walk. The 
ground floor is a loggia with Tuscan columns. Pilasters above, 
and a low dome. Rococo plasterwork in the upper room. 

OBELISK. At the top of the terrace. Built in 1751, but since 
rebuilt. 


FEASLEY HALL see DORDON 
FEN END LODGE see TEMPLE BALSALL 


FENNY COMPTON 


StTPETERAND ST CLARE. A rare dedication (only two churches 
in England). The church is of Hornton stone. Late c14 w 
tower with recessed spire. N doorway Dec with characteristic, 
if not very frequent, continuous mouldings. Dec also the N 
arcade. Five bays long, but on a small scale. The s arcade 
and the whole s aisle are of 1879 (actually by T. G. fackson). 
The details in the N arcade and also the chancel arch are 
all different, but all consistent with the Dec c14. Small 
Perp clerestory. - PULPIT. Plain, late C17 or early c18. — 
COMMUNION RAIL. C17. — PLATE. Paten of 1584; Chalice of 
1639; Paten of 1846; Paten of 1848. 

RED Hovuss, by the church. The brick front of five bays and 
two storeys is dated 1707. Hipped roof. Stone doorway with 
big open segmental pediment in the second, not the third bay. 
‘That promises an earlier interior; i.e. a hall arrangement 
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in the medieval and Tudor way, and indeed the entrance hall | 
has sparse Jacobean plasterwork in the ceiling, two plaster | 
caryatids on one wall, and an Elizabethan or Jacobean over- | 
mantel. The staircase on the other hand is of 1707 (twisted | 
balusters). The house was built as a rectory (PS). | 

In BRIDGE STREET several good houses. WOAD HOUSE is | 
L-shaped and has under its front gable an upper two-light - 
Dec window. The other windows are mullioned. The door- 
way is classical. CANTONE House has a flat front with | 
mullioned windows. | 

The TUNNEL ENTRANCE of the Oxford Canal tunnel is no 
longer.* The canal is now open all the way. The tunnel 
marked the summit of the canal. 


FILLONGLEY 


St MARY AND ALL SAINTS. The w tower is E.E., except for 
the Perp top parts. The arch to the nave is triple-chamfered. 
The roof-line above it shows that the nave at that time was 
lower than it is now. It was widened about 1300, when the 
nave was rebuilt (see the Y-tracery and the windows of three 
stepped lancet lights), and the nave is indeed now very wide. 
Only the E.E. s doorway was made use of and re-set. The 
clerestory of course is Perp, but the chancel is again of 
¢.1300, or at least its obvious features; for traces of former E 
windows show that the masonry here is Norman. Late Perp 
N chapel of two bays. Fine ceiling with moulded beams and 
bosses. - FONT. An odd, clumsy piece, round, with vertical 
ribs dividing convex panels from each other. Is it CI5 or 
C17? — BENCH ENDS. The very boldly done and very varied 
tracery panels of the stall-front and the prayer-desk are 
probably former-bench ends. — STAINED GLASS. Good Dec 
fragments in a N window. — In the N chapel C15 donor and 
family. Also small Netherlandish panels. - PLATE. Chalice 
and Paten, 1635. - MONUMENT. Mrs Daniel and daughter, 
1725. Purely architectural and quite up to date. 

FILLONGLEY HALL. A noble front of 1824-5, rather like the 
fronts of Dobson houses in the north. Five bays, two storeys, 
ashlar, and in the middle loggia of two unfluted Tonic columns 
in antis. Pedimented doorway on brackets. Inside quite a grand 
entrance hall with, in the corners, four red giant columns. 
Circular glazed skylight with some stucco surrounds. 
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WINDMILL. A derelict tower mill on Corley Moor, 14 m. ssw. 
CASTLE YARD. Well-marked banks and ditches and a fragment 
of masonry which probably indicates a Norman keep. 


FLANDERS HALL see KINGSBURY 
FOLESHILL see COVENTRY, p. 278 
FOREST HALL see MERIDEN 
FOUR OAKS see SUTTON COLDFIELD, pp. 426, 429 
FOXCOTE see ILMINGTON 


FRANKTON 4070 


ST NICHOLAS. Red and grey stone. Short w tower, C13 below, 
Perp above. The bell-openings have panelled soffits. Of the 
rest most by Scott, 1872. The s arcade responds seem to be in 
order, and they are of c.1300 or a little later. - PLATE. 
Chalice and Paten, 1663; Paten, 1846; small travelling Set, 
1847. 

MANOR House. The stately William-and-Mary-looking door- 
way of Hornton stone with a hood on brackets is of 1926. The 
Georgian staircase with two turned balusters to each tread 
is said to come from The Priory at Warwick. 


GARRETTS GREEN see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
YARDLEY 


GAVESTON’S CROSS see LEEK WOOTTON 


GAYDON 


St GILES. 1852 by Squirhill of Leamington. Toffee-coloured. 
Rather ignorant for its date. NW tower with octagonal top 
and spire. The s doorway probably genuine. - PLATE. Cup, 
1812; travelling Set, silver-gilt, 1841. 


j0so 


GLASCOTE 


ST GEORGE. 1880 by Basil Champneys, and at once recognizable 
as the work of a resourceful architect of the generation after 
Shaw’s. The church is of brick, not at all attractive in texture. 
It has a short chancel, then an oblong central bay, both these 
rib-vaulted. Above the latter stands a tower with a saddle-back 
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roof so big and starting so relatively low that it looks like a, 
high gable. It has, attached to it, a round. stair-turret, and 
in the top of the gable a three-light stone window the sides of 
which continue as shafts and pinnacles. This motif repeats in 
the gabled w wall. The arcade inside is uninteresting. — 
STAINED GLASS. The E window of 1905 and a N window of 
1903 by Morris & Co., i.e. designed by Burne-fones. 


GORCOTT HALL see MAPPLEBOROUGH GREEN 


4960 GRANDBOROUGH 


St PETER. The church is of red sandstone, the w tower of grey 
ashlar. The church is mostly Dec, see the s doorway and 
windows, the chancel windows, the N windows, the N and s 
arcades (four bays, standard elements). Only the exceptionally 
fine steeple is Perp. The bell-openings are twins with transom 
and blank tracery below. The spire is recessed behind 
battlements. No pinnacles. - COMMUNION RAIL. C18. — 
PLATE. Paten, 1725; Chalice, 1807. 

VICARAGE. 1844. In the Jacobean style with shaped gables. 


GRAVELLY HILL see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
ERDINGTON, p. 176 
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St MARY MAGDALENE. A humble church of nave, N aisle, and 
chancel, with a polygonal w porch turret. There is medieval 
masonry preserved, see one lancet and the (recently un- 
covered) priest’s doorway in the chancel and one CI5 window 
in the nave N wall. But what is the date of most of what we 
see ? The church was redone in 1837, the N aisle built in 1860. 
The turret dates from 1837. — PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice 
and Paten; Paten, 1842; Flagon, 1846. - STAINED GLASS. E 
window by Hardman, 1860. 

HoLYOAKE FARMHOUSE, Little Alne, 1} m. NE. Timber- 
framed. Late c16 or early c17 panels forming concave-sided. 
lozenges. The ground floor closely studded. 

SHELFIELD Hovsg, I} m. NNE. Brick, c.1700, three bays, two 
storeys, hipped roof, dormers, stone quoins; doorway with 
Doric pilasters and triglyph frieze. - Behind, a square gabled 
DOVECOTE, Elizabethan or Jacobean. 
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ST JAMES. If one were to name the most important and the most | 
impressive English church of the ending c18, Great Packing- 
ton would be the first to come to mind. Moreover, here is the 
one building in England, not by Soane, which deserves to be 
grouped with those by Ledoux in France and Gilly in Prussia. 
Moreover Great Packington church dates from 1789-90, 
which makes it earlier than any of Gilly’s. foseph Bonomi for 
the sake of this one church deserves to be a household word of 
English architecture, which he is not. He was born in 1739 and 
died in 1808. He studied in Rome, first at the Collegio 
Romano, and came to London in 1767. In 1784 he was back in 
Italy, and it is on that journey that he must have visited 
Paris as well; for he appears fully conversant with the style 
of Boullée and Ledoux. It is true that some of this he may 
already have picked up from the students at the Académie de 
France in Rome before 1767, but direct acquaintance with 
Paris must be assumed. Great Packington church is square, on 
the quincunx or inscribed-cross plan, with a square centre, 
four short arms, and four lower corner rooms. That is a 
Byzantine scheme, but one which, via Venice and Holland, 
Sir Christopher Wren had picked up. So Bonomi might have 
known it from Wren’s St Anne and St Agnes as much as from 
Italy. The exterior is forbidding, and its use of plain brick 
implies a ruthless take-it-or-leave-it attitude which his 
client, the fourth Earl of Aylesford, must have béen ready 
to accept. The arms are represented by very large tripartite 
lunette windows rising into big broken pediments, the corner 
pieces by short towers. This motif of four corner towers is 
of course that of Archer’s St John Smith Square, which 
Bonomi must also have known. The towers in their lower 
stages are represented by two small lunettes, one above the 
other, and only the lower glazed, the upper open. Only the 
tops of the towers are of stone. They carry shallow lead domes. 
After this rudely utilitarian, completely and totally unorna- 
mented exterior, the interior is overwhelming. It is all faced in 
smooth, painted ashlar stone, walls as well as vaults. The 
centre vault and the corner vaults are groined, the arms 
tunnel-vaulted between broad, entirely unmoulded transverse 47 
arches. But set in the corners of the centre, as if to carry 
the vault, are four rose-coloured sandstone columns, and they 
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are of the Greek Doric order, excessively sturdy, with an 
excessive entasis and weighed down by a piece of triglyph 
frieze. Now there were scarcely half a dozen architects in 
Europe in 1789 who would have had the courage to use the 
Greek Doric, i.e. the rudest, most elemental order. Ledoux 
was one of them, Gilly another, Soane a third. - ALTARPIECE. 
The painting of the 1HS sign in clouds, worshipped by angels, 
is by Rigaud (see below, Packington Hall), and it and the 
marble columns and pediment seem to come straight from 
an Italian church. - The COMMUNION RAIL of marble must 


| also be original. - The ORGAN, reputedly used frequently by 
| Handel, is older than the church. The style makes c.1750 


likely. Handel died in 1759. — PLATE. Chalice, Flagon, and 
Plate by Thomas Farrer, 1728; superb silver-gilt Rose-Bowl 
by Henry Brindley, 1768; Almsdish, 1771. - MONUMENT. 
John Fisher + 1570 and wife. Two recumbent plaster images, 
rather bad. The elaborate canopy and the effigy of his son 
(+ 1619) are lost. 


PACKINGTON OLD HALL. Built for Sir Clement Fisher in 


1679-80. Brick, and a relatively quite small house. The front 
is of two storeys plus dormers, and a three-storeyed porch is 
not quite in the middle. The dormers have gables, the porch 
a segmental pediment, and whereas otherwise angles are 
strengthened by raised brick quoins, the second floor of the 
porch has angle pilasters (with sunk panels). All such 
irregularities are very engaging. The windows have wooden 
crosses, the storeys are separated by heavily moulded brick 
courses, and the garden wall has oval stone peep-holes, 
placed horizontally. These are motifs as characteristic of 
¢.1670-80 as are the heavily twisted balusters of the staircase 
and as is the plasterwork on the first floor. The large room 
above the hall has only a garland frieze (dated 1680), but 
the small room above the porch has a wreath tied together with 
a big ribbon. — Behind the house an oblong brick DOVECOTE 
with well over 1,000 nesting places.: 


PACKINGTON HALL. Built initially in 1693 by Sir Clement 


Fisher, a nephew of the other Sir Clement, but enlarged and 
completely re-cased by Matthew Brettingham for the third 
Earl of Aylesford in 1766. The house is of stone, nine by five 
bays in size and two and a half storeys high. The = (entrance) 
side is staid and well-mannered. The ground floor is rusticated. 
The three-bay centre has upper giant pilasters and a pediment. 
That is about all, except for the portal with two Ionic pillars 
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and two Ionic columns. The w side is a little more eventful. 
Here the centre has attached giant unfluted Ionic columns, a 4sa 
pair, then two singles, then again a pair. Originally they were 
free-standing, i.e. there was a loggia behind them. The main 
windows of the angle bays are a little stressed, and above 
each is a blank panel with a garland. The entrance hall is 
T-shaped, with a narrower back part behind two Roman Doric 
columns. The room to the 1. has an Adamish ceiling. It is 
the link to the Pompeian Room, the showpiece of the house, 
designed by Bonomi, who was employed by the fourth earl 
from 1782 to redecorate the house. The painting by ¥. F. 
Rigaud is nearly twenty years later. It is the most complete 
Pompeian scheme in England, and much more serious 
in character than Adam work in the Etruscan taste. The 
room fills the whole s front and is tripartite. In the two 
end pieces were originally bookcases. Behind the room is the 
main staircase, with a very modest cast-iron handrail and a 
glazed circular lantern. The main room in the N wing is also 
painted by Rigaud. The ceiling is very fresh and pretty with 
its flower-garland and medallions. The Little Dining Room 
has another Adamish ceiling. The ceiling and walls in the 
drawing room are again Rigaud’s. In the Little Library the 
ceiling has Rigaud’s last painting. The bookcases were 
designed by Henry Hakewill in 1828. He also planned the 
terraces around the house. On the first floor is a room without 
windows but with an oval skylight. It is above the back 
part of the entrance hall and has good doorcases. 

The STABLES lie some little distance N of the house, and are 
more monumental if smaller than the house. They have a 
heavy loggia of Tuscan pillars and columns with a pediment 
and at the corners the low towers with pyramid roofs so much 
favoured by the English Palladians. The architect of the 
stables seems unknown. The portico is certainly the nearest 
the house has to the church and therefore may well be by 
Bonomi. Next to the stables are five GATEPIERS with vermi- 
culated rustication and Adamish tops. Between the house and 
the stables was a Victorian range by W. Burn with con- 
servatory and aviary, but that unfortunately has been pulled 
down. The grounds were landscaped by Capability Brown. 
His plans, dated 1751, are kept in the house.* 


* The hitherto unpublished facts in this account of Packington Hall were 
generously provided by Mr John Harris, 
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St MICHAEL. 1833-5 by ¥. Trubshaw. Ashlar, broad and 
aisleless, with a w steeple and recessed spire. The sides with 
the tall two-light windows and narrowly placed buttresses 
typical of the date. The short chancel was never lengthened. 
The interior has an open timber roof. - STAINED GLASS. The 
E window with large single figures in clear colour, but tech- 
nically badly done. By P. G. Heinersdorf & Co. of Berlin. — 
PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice and Paten; silver-gilt Chalice, 
made c.1620 by Meinrad Bauch the Elder at Nuremberg, 
thickly embossed; Chalice and Paten, 1676; Paten, 1685. 
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ALL SAINTS. The stately w tower is entirely of 1845, by R. C. 
Hussey. In character it is still pre-archaeological, i.e. the 
tooling, and the blank circles seem Georgian and the flatness 
of the Perp tracery is ignorant. That, however, does not make 
the tower less impressive. The N aisle has a 13 doorway, and 
the arcade, of standard elements, but with nailhead decoration, 
may well be late C13 too. The s aisle is Dec, with a finely 
moulded doorway and much-renewed windows. The buttres- 
ses have a little decoration. The s arcade is Dec and in good 
condition. Three bays. Quatrefoil piers with fillets, arches 
with two sunk quadrants. The chancel arch is the same, al- 
though the chancel is clearly C13, as the N lancets and the 
remains of the s lancets show. Between the s chapel and the 
chancel a quite inventive Victorian connexion. Can this be of 
1845 too? — FONT. C18, with an oval basin. — PULPIT. 
Jacobean, and more elaborate than many. — SCREENS. Under 
the tower a screen imported from St Mary Stafford and said 
to have belonged to the Mayor’s Pew. The arches have pretty, 
scrolly openwork volutes.— In the s aisle, giving access to the 
s chapel, a late C17 screen with arches on square pillars and 
putto heads in the spandrels. Achievement and two hovering 
angels at the top. — REREDOS. Of c.1740, and probably 
originally only the top of the reredos. Christ blessing and two 
cherubs’ heads and decoration. - COMMUNION RAIL, Late 
C17, with twisted balusters, the main posts decorated with 
small figures and at the top a frieze of cherubs’ heads. — 
STAINED GLASS. In the s aisle E window heraldic glass, 
perhaps of c.1800. — PLATE. Paten of 1632; Cup on baluster 
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stem of 1635; Flagon of 1756. - MONUMENTS. Alabaster 
effigy of a Lady, mid c15 — see the head-dress. Very similar 
to the lady at Aston. — Nearly all the others of Chetwynds of 
Pooley Hall. Margaret + 1539, incised slab with a babe in 
swaddling clothes by her side. She looks just like a playing- 
card. — John + 1593. Tablet with black-letter inscription and 
below stunted balusters and shields. It seems to have been 
part of a bigger monument with a tomb-chest. — Several good 
cartouche tablets of c.1670-90, notably Walter + 1673, 
William + 1676, Frances + 1686. — Mary + 1750. Standing, 
life-size figure in a recess crying by an urn. By Sir Robert 
Taylor. — Nicholas Penny, handsome, late c18 tablet. — Sir 
George + 1850. An interesting case of strapwork revival. 


GRIMSHAW HALL see KNOWLE 
THE GROVE see WISHAW 
GROVE PARK see HAMPTON-ON-THE-HILL 


GUY’S CLIFFE 


Guy’s Cliffe house in its ruinous state and the neglected, almost 
tropical growth of vegetation around make a picture moving, 
exciting, and at the same time sordid. Much as we may like that, 
it ought to be said all the same that the house should never have 
been allowed to fall into decay like this. It was a potential place 
of pilgrimage for tourists such as not many existed in the Shakes- 
peare country. Guy of Warwick is a legendary hero and saintly 
hermit who lived in the c1o. He ended his days in a cave under 
the cliff; so the story goes. There were hermits here later as 
well, e.g. one John Burry about 1400. In 1422-3 Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, rebuilt the chapel which had been 
built and endowed a chantry. One of the chantry priests was the 
antiquary John Rous, who died here in 1471. 


The HOUSE was built about 1751 in a pure Palladian style, for 
Mr Greatheed, and additions were made late in the c18 and in 
1818, the latter for Mr Bertie Greatheed. The Palladian 
house is of seven bays with pediments over the first and last 
bays, a rusticated basement, and two storeys. Doorway with 
unfiuted Ionic columns. The front range to the w is the addi- 
tion of 1818. It cuts into the Palladian house and reduces it 
to a continued existence as a back wing. But can the w 
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front with its Tudor details and shaped gables really be as | 
early as 1818 ? It is known that John Gibson worked at Guy’s 
Cliffe about 1850. The two canted bay windows e.g. must be 
his, whereas the veranda with the four-centred arches may 
well be 1818. In the same Tudor style is the new front to 
the river. It is the front of a thickening of the Palladian 
house. This part stands on a tremendous substructure. A 
plain addition between the early C19 and the mid c18 parts 
is dated 1898. 

The CHAPEL of 1422 on the r. of the Palladian front sur- 
vives, though its Gothic facade is clearly late c18. Five bays, in 
the centre a projecting tower. This tower, it is known, was 
erected in 1449-50. To that date belong the doorways and the 
fan-vault inside. The interior of the chapel is two-naved and 
partly cut into the rock. Part of the arcade is of 1422, the 
rest again presumably late c18. Plaster tierceron-vault. On 
the r., hewn out of the live rock a STATUE of Guy, over 8 ft 
high. The style is still that of the later c14. It must once 
have looked very thrilling in here. Undercroft below, and a 
C15 DOOR from Wellesbourne church. 

Bertie Greatheed filled in the space between the house 
and the chapel by anew KITCHEN with an improbable group 
of five stepped Norman lancets and three big Tudor chimneys. 
Did he also do the jolly GATEWAY with its fanciful concave- 
sided top ? Or is this not rather late C18 (see e.g. the quatrefoil 
above the arch)? Now a tree grows out of the top of the 
gateway. 

On the opposite side of the courtyard, i.e. facing the Pallad- 
jan house and the chapel, are CHAMBERS in the rock. The 
shape and proportions of these openings suggest a mid c18 
date. What were they made for ? Just storage cellars ? Larger 
caves exist at the same level, and more at river level. 

(In the CAVE in which Guy is supposed to have died is an 
inscription ‘in Saxon characters’ found in the early c1r9g and 
reading in translation as follows: “Cast out, thou Christ, 
from thy servant this burthen. Guttie’.*) 


* This translation comes from no greater work of scholarship than 
Murray’s Handbook of 1899. A facsimile of the inscription is in J.T. 
Burgess’s Historic Warwickshire, 1876, Pp, 102. As the result of further 
inquiries made on my behalf by Mr Styles, Mr Geoffrey Shepherd expressed 
general doubts about the transcription and interpretation, and Mr Michael 
Farr went to inspect the inscription and found it impossible to recognize 
more than one or two letters. 
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Mr Styles adds that there is a ‘Saxon’ MILL, built in 1822, 
and a C17 timber-framed and stone MILL HOUSE, now joined 
together and much altered for a restaurant. 


HALFORD 2040 


St Mary. The church possesses a Norman tympanum (in the 3 
N doorway) which is the best piece of Norman sculpture in the 
county. It represents an angel, seated frontally but only 
visible to the knees, and holding a scroll. The composition 
with spread wings, scroll, and fluttering drapery is absolutely 
symmetrical. The figure is slender, the head small but strong, 
the knees come out 1. and r. Stylistically the nearest compari- 
son is with Shobdon in Herefordshire, i.e. a work of c.1125-30. 
Inside the church is a Norman chancel arch. The abaci of the 
responds are continued as a frieze. One side has flat lozenges, 
the other flat triangles. To the r. of the arch, fairly high up, a 
niche with shafts was discovered in 1960. In it, in relief, was a 
Norman figure in profile, alas much defaced. There was 
another niche to the 1. The figures were probably the Virgin 
and St John, and they would have corresponded to a rood. A 
simple Norman doorway also in the s wall of the nave. The 
tower of the church stands to the sw and is of the c13, with 
lancets. The arch to the E is of two continuous chamfers and 
not centrally placed. Above it but central a former E window. 
To its Eas aisle almost entirely Victorian. In fact the church 
was fiercely restored in 1862 (by Poulton & Woodman), and 
the chancel in 1883, when it received its big leaf corbels. Of 
original details remained the curious late c13 three-light N 
window in the nave, of red sandstone and of three lancet 
lights. Of about the same date the s aisle E window. But the 
arcade of the aisle is all rebuilt. - FONT. Octagonal, with 
flat tracery panels. The pretty FONT COVER is probably 
early C16 work. Its top knob is five bishops’ heads. - CURIO- 
SUM. Two fire-hooks to pull down burning thatch. 

MANOR HOUvusE, N of the church. C17, irregular. One part has a 
timber-framed upper storey with narrowly placed uprights. 

HALFORD BRIDGE. Below the new bridge the medieval one, 
with separate narrow pointed arches. 

THE FOLLy, E of the church, beyond the A-road. A curious 
three-storeyed Georgian house of grey stone, consisting of 
two octagons placed side by side so that the s front is simply 
a pair of canted bays. In one of the octagons the drawing 
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room, in the other a room and the staircase. To the N a 
brown-stone addition, also Georgian. 


HALL END HALL see DORDON 


HALL GREEN see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, Pp. 177 
and COVENTRY, Pp. 279 
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ST MARY AND ST BARTHOLOMEW. The chancel of the church 
is Norman, as is shown by the buttresses, three windows, and 
the simple N doorway with a tympanum with upcurved base 
and a cross incised in it but interfered with by the shape of 
the base. The attractive embattled vestry next to it is by 
Nesfield (see below), who restored the church in 1878. Perp w 
tower with stair-turret turning round halfway up. The tower 
had a spire which fell in 1643. The embattled clerestory may 
well be post-Reformation. The interior tells a different story. 
The s arcade of four bays is Norman. The piers are round and 
may be heightened. The abaci are square, the arches with two 
slight chamfers pointed. One respond has waterleaf (..e. 
c.II70-80) next to odd shell-like leaves, one capital is different 
from the others: it has had heads cut into it. This was prob- 
ably done when the N arcade was made, which has round piers 
and round abaci and normal double-chamfered arches. One 
capital is surrounded by a ring of crockets, the E respond has 
curiously intertwined stiff-leaf. The chancel arch has both 
crockets and heads. All this looks c.1230-40. — TILES. In the 
chancel floor. — STAINED GLASS. E window 1904. At first one 
thinks of a tree of Jesse, but it repays to study who is repre- 
sented. - MONUMENTS. Brass to a Civilian, c.1500, 14} in. 
figure. - Memorial of a heart burial. Late c13. Demi-figure 
with a shield under a pointed-trefoiled arch (cf. Cubberley, 
Glos., 1295). 

Moat Hovust, w of the churchyard. A fine timber-framed C16 
front, but behind it some c15 timbering. 

HAMPTON Manor House. By Eden Nesfield, c.1870-3- 
Ashlar-faced, Tudor, large and asymmetrical. Nothing 
spectacular and indeed rather dull, though dignified. The 
clock-tower on the other hand, which has works constructed 
in 1872, is unexpected and lively in outline, with its truncated 
pyramid roof with a real pyramid at the top and its carvings 
of the signs of the Zodiac. 
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But Nesfield was a man of the dainty and intimate, and so 
the LODGE, tile-hung, varied, and with white woodwork, and 
the row of COTTAGES opposite the lodge are far more s6p 
successful. The cottages in particular, with their overhang 
and their pargetting, are entirely Late Victorian in character, 
in spite of their date 1868. 

DIDDINGTON HALIL, 14 m. NE. An Elizabethan brick house 
with a very condensed E-front, i.e. no more space between the 
three projecting strokes of the E than one cross-window each 
side. Three gables and the porch gable, all with Victorian 
bargeboarding. Flat stone quoins. (Late C17 staircase with 
twisted balusters inside. MHLG) DIDDINGTON FARM- 
HOUSE, Nw of the Hall, is very much its brother, though the 
porch is lacking. 

(PACKHORSE BRIDGE, near Bradnocks Marsh, c. 14 m. SE. 
Stone, of five arches, with the base of a cross on an E pier. 
CI4 or CIS.) 
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ST PETER. 1822-6 by Thomas Rickman & Hutchinson, and their 
magnum opus, built by the Rev. John Lucy with money left by 
Mrs Hammond, his mother, in 1778 and since then grown 
from £900 to £9000. John Lucy added to this sum. The 
Lucys and Hammond Lucys were the owners of Charlecote. 
Ashlar, with a high w tower with unusually high pinnacles. 
Tall two-light bell-openings. Big w doorway. Aisles with high 
windows and many buttresses. Some, at least, of the tracery 
is cast-iron. Two-storeyed N porch. All is very profusely 
decorated, with openwork battlements and openwork 
quatrefoil friezes, etc. The style is Dec throughout. Scott 
was called in in 1856 to provide the High Victorian kind 
of chancel. He gave the church a polygonal apse, also very tall, 
and also highly ornate, only just that much thicker and heavier. 
Inside, high arcades of very thin members, blank panelling 53a 
below the clerestory windows, and nave, aisles, and chancel 
plaster-vaulted with diagonal and ridge ribs. The tower arch 
has a trumeau and an ogee-foiled roundel over, like a chapter 
house entrance. Scott has blank panelling in the apse and much 
more ribs in the vault. - STAINED GLASS. E window by 
Willement, 1837. ‘The most magnificent window in stained 
glass that has been produced in modern times, in imitation of 
the ancient style’; so Sir Thomas Kendrick quotes from a 
contemporary source. Life of St Peter. Willement himself 
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used it as the frontispiece to his book of 1840. - RAILINGS of 
the churchyard of cast iron, c.1825-30. 

REcTORY. Early c18, of smooth brickwork with raised stone 
quoins. Five bays, two storeys. Doorway with segmental 
pediment on brackets. Top balustrade. The centre must be 
C19. 

BRIDGE. Cast-iron, 1829. Cast at the Horseley Jronworks in 
Shropshire. Paid for again by the Rev. John Lucy. 


2060 HAMPTON-ON-THE-HILL 
I m. sw of Budbrooke 


St CHARLES (R.C.). 1830. Cemented, Gothic, with an interest- 
ing plan which may have arisen accidentally. It is a T, i.e. the 
chancel is missing, but there are transepts. Instead of the 
chancel a very shallow recess, panelled on walls and four- 
centred arch. - ALTAR. Large and beautiful Late Empire 
piece, white marble, not at all English. Was it made in Rome ? 

GROVE PARK, I m. wNw of the above. Large, featureless 
rendered mansion of 1834 (by C. S. Smith), but in it four 
elaborate, large early c17 chimneypieces, three of them from 
Eythorpe in Bucks, the fourth (staircase hall) from Kenil- 
worth. (Of the other three, one is of stone and has the date 
1615.) Another has two tiers of pairs of decorated columns. 
The third seems a composite piece, with twisted and vine- 
decorated columns. 


HAMS HALL POWER STATION see LEA MARSTON 


HAMSTEAD see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
HANDSWORTH, p. 181 


HANDSWORTH see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
HARBORNE see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


4070 HARBOROUGH MAGNA 


ALL SAINTS. The w tower nearly completely Victorian. The 
rest C13 to early C14, beginning with the chancel arch, 
continuing with the s arcade of two bays with standard ele- 
ments. The s windows are Victorian, but with their inter- 
secting tracery may represent original evidence. The N aisle 
is Dec. The N doorway has an ogee head, the E window 
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(renewed) reticulated tracery. The two-bay arcade has a 
quatrefoil pier, the capital with a fine ring of foliage, the 
abacus with very dainty wavy tracery. In the N wall an ogee- 
headed, crocketed tomb recess. - STAINED GLASS. Christ 
rising and two angels against a deep blue background. Very 
elongated figures, tense faces. Who designed it ? The church 
was restored in 1869. — PLATE. Chalice, c.1640. 


HARBURY 


ALL SAINTS. C13 chancel with a long N lancet and a low-side 
S lancet. Later C13 the sw tower, see the arches to N and E. 
The embattled brick top part is Georgian. Of c.1300 the s 
aisle and s arcade (standard elements). Much restoration in 
1873. — FONT. Georgian. A tapering pillar. The bowl is very 
small and just sunk into the top. - COMMUNION RAIL. C18. — 
PLATE. Chalice and Paten, the paten inscribed 1576. 

WAGSTAFFE SCHOOL, N of the church. Founded in 1611. 
Mullioned and mullioned-and-transomed windows. In the 
schoolroom a heavy wooden screen with turned balusters 
along the top. 

WINDMILL, w of the church, hidden by houses. A brick 
~  tower-mill without sails. 


HARTSHILL 


Hory TRINITY. 1843-8. 7.L. Walker is the name of the 
architect who produced this super-Norman w portal, with 
six orders of columns and all the arches of blue bricks. The 
church is of rubble, with brick dressings. Above the portal 
is a wheel window with columns as spokes. The side is 
typical of the Commissioners’ churches, just long and lean 
round-headed windows and thin buttresses. Entrances in the 
first and the last, eighth, bays. Apse at the E end. Interior 
re-decorated by Cachemaille-Day in 1939 and 1948. - PLATE. 
Chalice and Paten, 1841. 

CASTLE. Little remains. Motte at the Nw end, a piece of C13 
curtain wall below, against its N wall some walling of what is 
considered the chapel, and in the NE corner a high brick cliff 
of the Elizabethan house. 


HASELEY 


St Mary. A very attractive little church. Small Perp w tower. 
Simple s doorway of about 1200. The imitation-Norman s 
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porch is a bit unfortunate. The nave N and s windows, plain 
mullioned windows, look c17, and the s view of the chancel 
is just like that of a cottage: mullioned window under a 
cross gable. Sweet, unrestored interior with ceiled wagon 
roof and BOX PEWS. — FONT. Octagonal, Perp, with quatre- 
foils. - STAINED GLASS. The w window head complete with a 
number of figures and an inscription referring to John 
Aynolph, rector. - PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice and Paten; 
Paten, C17. - MONUMENT. Clement Throckmorton } 1573. 
Tomb-chest with brasses. The inscription still in black letter. 

MANnor House. This large and heavily picturesque mansion 
was built in 1875 by William Young for a mining engineer 
Hewlett. Its style is Tudor, from Gothic to Elizabethan. The 
dominant feature is a tower, with higher stair-turret and 
formerly a little wooden saddleback top feature. In front of it 
is a deep Gothic porte-cochére with an upper storey with 
oriel. The rooms inside are nothing special, except for some 
fireplaces and especially the TILES in nearly all of them, 
which are of the greatest variety of designs and patterns. 

O.Lp MANorR Hovwsg. In course of demolition at the time of 
writing. Built in 1561. What will happen to its pretty, still 
pre-Reformation-looking doorway with decorated spandrels 
and its Elizabethan chimneypiece with bald lozenge patterns ? 

SCHOOL, at the crossroads $ m. s of the church. Brick, Gothic, 
picturesque, with an angle tower, but everything quite small. 


roso HASELOR 


St MARY AND ALL SAINTS. Norman w tower. Is the s arcade 
late C12, as the VCH suggests ? Square piers with chamfered 
angles, single-step pointed arches. The E bay is clearly c13 
and may have represented a transept. The former two-bay N 
chancel chapel on the other hand seems indeed to be of 
c.1190. Round pier with-round capital and pointed arches 
with one slight chamfer. Off the nave to the N a shallow 
projecting mausoleum of c.1870 with a window with richly 
crocketed tracery. It was built for the grave of a vicar who 
had died in 1869. - PANELLING in the chancel; Jacobean. 

MANOR FARM. Stone, but one gable timber-framed, with 
various patterns, e.g. lunettes and crosses in circles. 

HASELOR LopGE, 1} m. sE. Three-bay red-brick house with a 
thin Tuscan porch, but extended 1. and r. by brick walls 
ending in pavilions — a model-farm appearance. 
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Hoo MILt, I m. £. Early c19, the miller’s house of brick, the 
mill of lias. Very notable indeed for its surviving milling 
machinery. 

HATTON 2060 


Hoty TRINITY. Perp w tower, the w window and the tower 
arch very high. The window has a transom and a wide hollow 
for the surround. The rest 1880 by W. Young for the Hewletts 
of Haseley Manor. Rock-faced, large, but low and varied as a 
group. The clerestory e.g. has cross-gables. - PAINTINGS. 
Moses and Aaron from the reredos, provided, like much 
of the preceding church, by Dr Parr, rector in 1783-1825. — 
STAINED GLASS. In the w window twelve demi-figures from a 
Tree of Jesse, German, early C16, much restored. — PLATE. 
Salver, 1669; two large and excellent Candlesticks, 1683; 
Almsdish, Portuguese, C17; Set, 1739; Flagon, 17733; Chalice 
and Paten, 1793. - MONUMENTS. Many tablets, e.g. Dr Parr 
+ 1825, quite plain. - Also Thomas Bree + 1778, white and 
brown marbles, with an obelisk; and John Smithyman ft 1794, 
with a big putto head at the foot and an urn and a flower 
garland at the top. — In the churchyard tombstone to Mrs 
Maynard by Eric Gill. 

County ASyLuM. 1852 by Mr Harris, with additions of 
1871-2 and later additions. Brick, Jacobean. 

HOwvsE at the cross-roads, sw of the church. C16, the centre 
of the present front a stone chimneybreast almost 15 ft wide. 
Star chimneys of brick. To the 1. and r. c17 Buber taming 
and gables. 

(KING EDWARD VII SANATORIUM, Hertford Hill. 1914-22 
by A. W. West. Large, symmetrical neo-Georgian. NBR) 


HAWKESBURY see COVENTRY, p. 279 


HAY MILLS see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
ACOCK’S GREEN, pp. 143, 145 


HENLEY GREEN see COVENTRY, BELL GREEN, 
p- 276 
HENLEY-IN-ARDEN 1060 


ST JOHN Baptist. The whole church later c15. The w tower 
stands right by the High Street, so close indeed that the porch 
is placed in the w wall of the nave, s of the tower, facing w. 
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It has a four-centred, almost straight-sided arch, as has a. 
little archway N of the tower, set in a wall connecting the 
church with the Guildhall. The tower has tall, two-light, 
transomed bell-openings. The doorway inside the porch has an 
arch like the porch entrance and two good headstops, a king 
and a queen. N aisle of four bays, tall octagonal piers, four- 
centred arches. Roof with stone corbels, tie-beams, collar- 
beams, and queen-posts. - PULPIT. Of wood, Perp, with 
traceried panels. — PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice and Paten; 
Chalice by Edward Pocock, 17323 Flagon, 17543 Paten, 17893 
Paten, Birmingham, 1847. 

Henley is nearly entirely one HIGH STREET, about a mile 
long, running N-S, though of course not really straight. 
The houses are mixed in style, mostly terraced, with few 
highlights, but hardly any shocks either. Attached to the 
church on the n side is the GUILDHALL, C15, but much 
restored. The ground floor for instance was originally of 
stone. Upper floor with close studding. (The roof trusses 
have tie-beams with arched braces.) Opposite, the WHITE 
Swan HorTEL1, early C17, much restored, of brick, with three 
canted bay windows and two gables with cusped concave- 
sided lozenges as the strutting pattern. We go N first. LuLoyps 
BANK, not original at all, is important, because here the High 
Street widens so that the building closes the view from the N. 
N of it the MARKET CROSS, C15 probably, with a ten-foot 
shaft. E of the cross STONE Hous, looking as if it were a 
town hall, of ashlar, three bays and three storeys, with a 
pediment all across and the two main windows as one composi- 
tion each through the two upper floors: tripartite on the first, 
lunette on the second. 

Most of the notable buildings throughout the street are on 
the E side. N of Stone House the OLD GEORGE, C16, with 
phoney trimmings; No. 105, C15, also very restored, with a 
projecting gabled wing; No. 97, C16, quite small; No. 95 with 
closely set studs; the BLUE BELL‘INN, CI5 to C16, with a 
gable and to its 1. also a timbered archway into the coaching 
yard. Opposite is No. 50, late c17, of five bays with giant 
pilaster strips probably of c.1800. More timber-framed houses 
on the E side — Nos 79-81 — and then St Logs, C15, long, all 
closely studded, with first-floor overhang and no gables. No. 
47 is x6 and has the Wealden arrangement of timbering, i.e. 
with a recessed centre, braces at r. angles to the wall, and an 
unbroken eaves line. 
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Nothing more N of the church, and now s. At the corner im- 
mediately s of the church No. 143, stuccoed brick, with five 
bays and two gables in which are oval windows in oblong 
panels. The most probable date is the late c17. The porch is 
of course later. No. 153, also of brick, small, has two shallow 
bow windows. Opposite is theunfortunate BAPTIST CHURCH, 
1867, detached, lying back, and with a thin sw steeple. 
On the same side No. 130, C16, with a georgianized ground 
floor and close studding and two gables above. No. 140 has a 
pretty little Adamish doorcase, probably ex sztu. Opposite, 
attached to No. 185 a MILESTONE: ‘From London CII 
miles, from Stratford VIII, from Birmingham XIV 1748’. Back 
to the w side for No. 150, a large group of the c16. Then the 
SCHOOL, brick, symmetrical, built in 1883. After that YEW 
TREE Housg, behind tall, straight-grown yew trees, large, 
irregular, with, in one gable and also above the entrance, 
cusped concave-sided lozenge panels. The house is dated 
1579. Yet further s, on the E side, No. 239 with another small 
Adamish doorcase, also probably not zz situ. 

HiGH SCHOOL, at the s end of the village. By Frederick 
Gibberd (and G. R. Barnsley, the county architect). Concrete 
frame, painted black, brick infillings and glass. Many low- 
pitched roofs. 

(COTTAGE. By Voysey, 1909. Built for Miss Knight. Does this 
still exist, and where is it ?) 

WHITLEY PIECE, on top of the hill. By Ernd Goldfinger, 1948. 
Mildly modern, in the 1945-55 way. 


HIGH CHIMNEYS see ROWINGTON 
HIGH CROSS see WIBTOFT 


HIGH HEATH COTTAGE see SUTTON COLDFIELD, 
p. 428 
HIGHTER’S HEATH see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
KING’S NORTON, p. 188 
HILLBOROUGH MANOR see TEMPLE GRAFTON 
HILLFIELD HALL see SOLIHULL 


HILLMORTON ozo 


St Joun Baptist. Mostly of c.1300. Of that date the red 
ashlar w tower, the five-bay arcades of standard elements, 
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the tomb recess in the N aisle, and the chancel and N aisle . 
windows. There have however been later adjustments. The 
clerestory looks mid C16, and the E window, quite convincing 
with its intersecting tracery, carries a date 1640. The s 
aisle windows also look as if the mid-mullion were a later 
repair. The nave roof has tie-beams on arched braces. — 
PULPIT. Simple; C18.—BOX PEWS of 1777. — WEST GALLERY. 
— PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice; Paten, 15773 Dish, 1723; two 
Salvers by Anthony Nelme, 1733. - MONUMENTS. Early c14 
Knight; defaced. — Excellent early c14 Lady, over-life-size, 
with a big canopy. The canopy corbels are formed of two 
little male figures, and on it are carved two slender saints. The 
drapery of the lady must once have been very fine. — Effigy of a 
Priest, mid c14, defaced (N aisle). - Brass of a Lady, early 
c15, a good 4 ft 5 in. figure (s of the effigy of the lady). 


HILL WOOTTON see LEEK WOOTTON 
HOCKLEY HEATH see NUTHURST 
HOLBROOKS see COVENTRY, FOLESHILL, p. 279 


HONILEY 


St JOHN Baptist. Of fine white stone. Built in 1723. The w 
tower is exceptionally bold and exceptionally Baroque. It has 
arched windows and also round windows. The top stage 
recedes a little, and the mediating is done by volutes, eight 
altogether — a good sight. A short spire crowns the little 
composition in a traditionally English way. The body of the 
church is of nave and apse. The windows are arched, and the 
angles, as well as the E angles of the first bay, are stressed by 
pilasters. Inside, the apse has marble pilasters, oddly today 
not carrying anything. - WEST GALLERY on marble columns. 
— BOX PEWS and PULPIT are no doubt of 1723 too. — FONT. 
How Georgian! A little niche in the N wall of the tower arch 
and fitted into it a small marble basin with lid. - PLATE. 
Chalice and Paten, 1696; two Salvers by Gabriel Sleath, 
1744-5. 

HonILEY HALL once stood to the immediate N of the church. 
Hence the two late c17 service wings in such a position that 
they seem to form a forecourt to the church. The impression 
is enforced by the GATEPIERS of the church, grand, with their 
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niches and coats of arms. The two wings are of brick and have 
middle archways and gables over the end bays with oval 
windows in them. The other windows have wooden mullion- 
and-transom crosses. 

A little way w a three-bay brick COTTAGE with pilaster strips 
at the angles and a steep pediment, also no doubt late c17. 


HONINGTON 2040 


HONINGTON HALL is a gem of a late C17 house. It was built 
for Sir Henry Parker — the Parkers were London merchants — 
in 1682. The date is on a rainwater head, and the E (entrance) 
side represents that date to perfection. The house is of 
brick with brown stone dressings. It has to the E a recessed 
three-bay centre and slightly projecting two-bay wings. Two 34 
storeys and a hipped roof. The broad doorway has an open 
segmental pediment with a coat of arms and garlands. The 
pediment rests on Corinthian columns. The one feature which 
distinguishes the front from that of such houses as Ramsbury 
in Wiltshire is the oval recesses with busts of emperors in 
the spaces between lower and upper windows. It is an 
irregular motif, and it is doubtful if it is aesthetically justifiable, 
but it adds individuality. To the 1. and r. of the front are 
small rusticated and pedimented gateways into the garden. 
Beyond them on the r. is a brick quadrant wall with pilasters, 
blank niches, and a triglyph frieze. Its opposite number on the 
1. has disappeared. There is a Buck engraving of the house, 
dated 1731, and this does not contain the walls yet. Shortly 
after 1731, much was indeed altered by the then owner, 
Joseph Townsend, as we shall see presently. But first round 
the r. corner to see the N side of the house. Here is a lovely 
doorway with an apsed hood, richly carved with a cherub’s 
head, flowers, and leaves. Further N are the mid CI7 STABLES. 
Archway with broad fluted pilasters and a steep gable in 
which a niche with a demi-nude goddess. There is also an 
octagonal DOVECOTE here. The s side of the house has a 
deep canted veranda with Tuscan columns. This also is still 
missing in the engraving of 1731. The w front is the old one, 
except for a wide canted bay added when the other alterations 
were made. 

The alterations are most conspicuous in the INTERIOR. The 
gorgeous entrance hall must indeed be of c.1740-50.* It has 


* Joseph Townsend got married in 1744. 
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a fireplace with an intricately framed mythological stucco 
relief. Opposite is no fireplace but a companion relief. The 
reliefs and their surrounds have been attributed, convincingly, 
to Charles Stanley. There are more stucco panels and a 
stucco ceiling. The panels towards the w must later have been 
removed. As the arrangement is now, the areas of the panels 
are simply left open so that one can look through them towards 
the staircase. This is reached by a doorway which leads into 
a delightful little passage, again sumptuously decorated. The 
ceiling motifs are Rococo, the spandrel motifs are in the late 
C17 tradition of thick garlands. The passage has to the 1. and r. 
two-bay passages with Tuscan columns. That to the r. 
leads into a lobby, that to the 1. to the staircase. This is 
somewhat pinched in size but has a fine scrolly wrought- 
iron balustrade. The lack of space is due to the centre of 
the w front having been converted about 1740-50 into an 
octagonal saloon with a splendid coffered dome. Rococo gar- 
lands down the angles of the wall, but the doorways and fire- 
place more classical in the Kentian way. All the detail is 
outstanding. In the middle of the ceiling a painting attributed 
to Bellucci, who was in England only from 1716 to 1722. 
Other rooms include the Oak Room, s of the entrance hall. 
This contains a doorway which may have been transferred 
from the saloon. The rest of the room looks c.1700-10, except 
for the fireplace, of curious 1740-ish details. The sw room 
(dining room) has in the ceiling a stucco relief of Flora. On 
the first floor one room to the s has preserved its stucco of 
c.1682 with an almost detached wreath of flowers. Small 
corner chimneypiece, also typical of the late c17. Chinese 
wallpaper. 

Close to the w front is a TEMPLE with a portico of three 
plus three Tuscan columns. This used to be immediately 
opposite the broad canted bay. Across the Stour is a five- 
arch BRIDGE, with ball finials on the parapet. Is it of c.1682 ? 
It looks a little earlier. GATEPIERS, rather coarse, with much 
vermiculated rustication, also c.1740-50. 

MAGPIE Houss, by the gatepiers. Timber-framed. The upper 
floor with zigzag diagonal bracing. 

Very pretty and very tidy village. 

ALL SAINTS, immediately sz of the house and originally 
brought yet closer to it by the former quadrant brick wall. 
Simple w tower of c.1275-1300. The rest of c.1680-5. Nave 
and aisles and small apse. Arched windows with ears. Parapet. 
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Inside four-bay arcades of Tuscan columns on high plinths. 
Shallow segmental plaster vault. The aisles have simple 
ceilings. - FONT. A big stone baluster. - PULPIT. Hand- 
somely decorated along the chief members, horizontal as well 
as vertical. Staircase with dainty decorated twisted balusters. 
Also a dove of peace. - COMMUNION RAIL. Also with 
twisted balusters. — STALLS. The panels with beautiful 
pierced foliage scrolls are late C17 too. - The BENCHES, 
which were formerly box pews, are also original. -— PLATE. 
Silver-gilt Set of 1684; Almsdish of 1696. - MONUMENTS. 
Sir Henry Parker and his son Hugh, + 1713 and 1712. 
Splendid marble monument of reredos type with the two 
Parkers standing and elegantly gesticulating. The style is that 
of Green of Camberwell. — Joseph Townsend + 1763. Large 
tablet with an asymmetrically placed large putto on an odd, 
heavy Rococo plinth. Oak branches on the 1., a skull on the r. — 
Lady Elizabeth Townsend + 1821. By Westmacott. Standing 
mourning male figure by an urn. Almost identical with the 
earlier Westmacott tablets at Preston-on-Stour and Ilmington. 
— Gore Townsend + 1826. Also by Westmacott. At the top 
tympanum with a reclining pilgrim at rest, a moving conceit 
and composition. 


HOO MILL see HASELOR 
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ST MARGARET. Small and low, with a primitive weather- 
boarded bell-turret. The N aisle (of 1868-71) has a re-set 
doorway of c.1200; very elementary. The mid-buttress in the 
w wall has a long lancet. - FONT. Round, with eight shafts, 
and in the panels big coarse stiff-leaf patterns. E.E. - PLATE. 
Paten, 1572; Chalice and Paten by E., ¥. & W. Barnard, 1829. 
—MONUMENT. Tablet of 1623 with two columns on brackets. 

BRIDGE, + m. N. Probably medieval, but in detail mostly of 
1651. Three massive arches with cutwaters. 


HURLEY 
2-24 m. E of Kingsbury 


OLD EAsT Howsg, next to the church. Late c17. Brick and flat 
stone quoins. Four bays. Cross-windows, doorway with 
bolection moulding. 

HuRLEY HALL. Early Georgian. Brick, of five bays and three 
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storeys, with segment-headed windows. Doorway with fluted 
pilasters and a triglyph frieze. The windows above with 
alternating rustication. It is a somewhat gloomy, but heroic 
facade. Staircase with thin twisted balusters. Some very 
minor painted panels, Italian and English and bought as well 
as made for the house. 


2040 IDLICOTE 


St JaMEs. Nave and chancel and a recent shingled bell-turret. 
Simple N doorway of c.1200. Late C13 $ aisle lancets. Broad 
two-bay s arcade late c13 or early c14. The chancel rebuilt 
about 1300, see the chancel arch, the pointed-trefoiled 
heads of the stepped £ lancets, and the specially nicely 
moulded low-side window. The church has several C17 
windows too. Interesting late C17 s chapel (Underhill Chapel). 
It is divided from the chancel by a two-bay arcade of a Tuscan 
column and two arches — classical, but in the details not 
really fully conversant with the new idiom yet. The Perp 
windows are Victorian. - FONT COVER. C17; of ogee-shaped 
diamond-studded ribs. -— SCREEN. Substantial part of a 
Jacobean screen which must once have been very handsome. — 
PULPIT. C17 three-decker with tester. - COMMUNIONRAILS. 
That to the s chapel mid C17, that to the altar C18. - MONU- 
MENTS. Quite a number of minor tablets. 

IpLICOTE House. The centre seems to be early c1g, but it is 
all much remodelled. Close by a splendid DOVECOTE, also 
early C18, octagonal, with remodelled Gothic details such 
as cruciform arrowslits and an ogee-headed window. Inside 
1,002 nesting places. 


2040 -~ILMINGTON 


St Mary. In the centre of an attractive, large village and 
only accessible by footpaths, which is a blessing. Basically 
this is a Norman church. The N and s doorways show it, even 
if of the latter only a zigzag arch survives. Also there are 
Norman windows to the E of the two doorways. The nave is 
remarkably wide. The chancel arch, though much re-cut, is 
Norman too (two-step arch). Only a little later the ashlar- 
faced w tower. Typical broad buttresses, the centre ones to 
w and s with windows cut through. Puzzling tower arch to the 
nave: quadruple-chamfered, with continuous chamfers and 
round arch. What can the date be? E.E. chancel, see the 
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priest’s doorway and the lancet windows. The w part of the 
chancel has niches with pointed arches on both walls. The 
two transepts are odd. The responds are of various dates, 
including a strong E.E. round pier re-used as a respond, and 
most of the windows are Victorian. The vcH attributes the 
masonry to the C15. - SCULPTURE. In the S transept part of 
a C15 or early C16 frieze with a chained bear baited by a 
dog. — PLATE. Paten, 1571; Chalice, probably also 1571; 
Flagon, 1640; Paten, 1812. - MONUMENTS. Effigy of a Priest, 
¢.1400( ?). Badly defaced (tower). — Francis Canning + 1806 
and wife. By Westmacott. Grecian tablet. He stands leaning on 
an urn, mourning and hiding his face (cf. Preston-on-Stour 
and Honington). —- In the churchyard elaborate Gothic 
structure crowned by a spire like the Despenser monuments 
at Tewkesbury. To William Sansom + 1750, Ann Sansom 
+ 1775, and members of the family to 1919. The monument 
must be Victorian. — Also in the churchyard base of a CROSS 
with a panel of the Crucifixion towards the church. 

Several worthwhile houses in the village, e.g. the former 
SCHOOL, elevated above the green; picturesquely Victorian 
Gothic. At the w end of the green CRAB MILL, with a long 
flat front dated 1711. Still mullioned windows. 

MANOR HOvSE, NE of the church. Handsome, of the familiar 
Cotswold type, but much of c.1920. 

COMPTON SCORPION MANOR HOUSE, 14 m. Ss. One late C17 
or early c18 front, symmetrical, with mullioned windows. 
The other facade c18 with sashed windows and parapet. 
FoxcorTe, 14 m. sw. A large, impressive early c18 house.* 
The fronts have nine bays, but the angle bays are probably 
a later enlargement. If so, the original had giant angle pilasters, 
and for the pedimented centre giant attached angle columns. 
The triglyphs would not please a c5 Athenian. To the garden 
fine doorway with fluted attached columns carrying an open 
segmental pediment. Attic with vases and hipped roof. To the 
garden a former Catholic CHAPEL projects, a plain four-bay 
structure with arched windows. In the entrance hall panelling 
with garlands. The staircase with cast-iron hand-rail is latec18. 


KENILWORTH 
CHURCHES 


Str Nicwo.ras. Mostly Perp, but with the most sumptuous 
Norman doorway in Warwickshire. It is re-set and may well 
* Mr John Harris attributes the house to Edward Woodward. 
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have been the principal laymen’s entrance to the priory ~ 
church. An unusual feature is that the doorway itself is 
framed by a frieze of square leaf, etc. In the spandrels strange 
sunk medallions. The doorway has two orders of columns and 
in the arch beakheads in one moulding, crenellation in the 
other. The tower higher up is Dec, turns octagonal, and has 
a short spire. Externally otherwise the most interesting 
feature is the N porch, which forms the w bay of the aisle 
and has (or had) entrances from W as well as N. Perp N 
windows, Perp clerestory window. The s wall all of the drastic 
restoration of 1864. The s arcade of five bays is Perp also, 
the N arcade later Perp with thin piers of four canted shafts. 
The tower arch has three continuous chamfers. The crudely 
Dec SEDILIA are re-set. - FONT. 1664. Round, the shallow 
bowl with flat scallops as a top and bottom band, the date, 
and four flowers. The stem tapers and is shafted. - LECTERN. 
Victorian, with the statues of the Evangelists. - ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FRAGMENTS. Many, and some very fine, especially 
a pathetic youthful head (a corbel no doubt) and several 
capitals. They came from the adjoining priory (see p. 319). — 
TILES. Also from the priory site. - STAINED GLASS. In the s 
transept Ss window, heraldic, by David Evans, dated 1832. — 
PLATE. Silver-gilt Chalice and Cover, 1568;* Chalice and 
Paten, 1628; splendid Set, silver-gilt, given by Alice, Duchess 
Dudley, in 1638 (cf. Ashow, Leek Wootton, and Monks 
Kirby); more pieces undated. - MONUMENTS. John Bird 
+ 1772. By Nollekens. Big putto by an urn. — Mrs Gresley 
+ 1817. By Westmacott. Relief of lunette form. She reclines 
on a couch, her sorrowing family around her. A hovering angel 
on the r. 

St AUSTIN (R.C.), Fieldgate Lane. By Pugin, 1841, but so 
humble that any genius he possessed was certainly not 
necessary. Red brick, aisleless, with a bellcote and plain, 
quite severe windows of two pointed-trefoiled lights. The 
Perp £ window may be original or later. The N aisle with 
piers and arches of continuous mouldings is without doubt 
later. The ALTAR FRONTAL on the other hand looks Pugin: 
five white and gold angels praying. - STAINED GLASS. In the 
E window St Austen, two angels, and ornamental motifs. Is 
this a Pugin design? - MONUMENT. Brass cross to Mr 
Amherst and Mary Louisa Amherst + 1871, who donated the 
church. 

x This was given by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
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St JoHN, Warwick Road. 1851-2 by Ewan Christian. Spacious, 
with sw steeple. Broach-spire. Dec tracery. The rough 
walling is vigorous, and the solution of the tower NE corner 
inside shows vigour too. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, Albion Street. Red brick, 1829. 

ABBEY RUINS. They are in fact the ruins of an Augustinian 
priory founded c.1122 by Geoffrey de Clinton, chamberlain of 
Henry I. It became an abbey about the middle of the c15. The 
ruins are of red sandstone and lie s of the church, a relation 
between a monastic house and a parish church often to 
be found (e.g. Westminster Abbey and St Margaret). The 
ruins are extensive but not very telling, and the plan on the 
site will be useful to all comers. The Norman s transept s wall 
stands to a certain height and can be used as a beacon. To 
its N two of the crossing piers can be seen, their mouldings 
still visible. Shafts with fillets, i.e. later c13 rebuilding.* 
The Norman £ end is known from excavations. The pulpitum 
ran across the E crossing arch. The chancel had a straight 
E wall, something rare (and English) in major Romanesque 
churches. Rebuilding and enlargement took place in the c13 
and led to a strange plan of chancel ‘nave’ and narrow aisles 
plus a wider outer aisle, divided across by partition walls 
running N-S. The E wall was flush all across. Its flat buttresses 
look early rather than later c13. A presbytery, 724 ft long, 
was added probably in the early c14. The nave was aisleless, 
and its s wall can be followed. The c14 w doorway and its 
jambs are recognizable. To its N was a detached bell-steeple, 
an octagonal c14 piece with walls nearly 7 ft thick and 
buttresses. To the s lay the CLOISTER. SLYPE and apsed 
CHAPTER HOUSE, both Norman, can be seen clearly. The 
slype had seats along its sides. The chapter house was rib- 
vaulted, and its walls seem to have had tiers of blank arcading 
much like the Bristol chapter house (also Augustinian). 
The infilling of the vault was by means of tufa from Dursley, 
for reasons of lightness. Dursley tufa was also used for this 
purpose at Berkeley Castle and in the chapter house of Much 
Wenlock. Immediately s of the chapter house were the steps 
to the DORMITORY. A little further s follows the long 
UNDERCROFT of a Perp enlargement of the dormitory range. 
This is two-naved, with piers which are octagonal with 
concave sides. It was originally and later subdivided across. 


* Work was in progress in 1276. 
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Across its Ss end and stretching far out to the E is the RERE- 
DORTER or lavatories and their big drain. The original 
dormitory must have been much shorter, as is proved by a well 
preserved earlier drain running towards the infirmary. The 
INFIRMARY lay E of the dormitory at a distance and was appar- 
ently built in the c13. The s range along the cloister starts at its 
E end with the usual passage. Entrance and exit both have c13 
details. There follows w of this the undercroft of the REFEC- 
TORY. Only traces of this can be seen. The excavators 
attributed the walls to the c13, but the vaulting with the 
octagonal piers to the later c14. Of the w range only the 
PARLATORIUM next to the w front of the church is preserved. 
It seems to have been early c13 and was vaulted in four bays. 
One base of the w doorway indicates the date. 

The only better preserved buildings are further w. One 
is supposed to have been the GUEST HOUSE. It is later c14 
and has windows with shouldered lintels on ogee corbels. The 
s front is surprisingly symmetrical. The middle doorway has 
a basket arch. The other building is the GATEHOUSE, giving 
access to the precinct from the Nw, i.e. the town’s High 
Street. From the outside there is first a big four-centred 
archway never closed by a door, i.e. forming a porch. This is 
vaulted with diagonal and ridge-ribs. Then follows a division 
into carriageway and pedestrian entrance, another vault, not 
preserved, and another big arch into the priory court. All 
this is also of the Cr4. 


CASTLE 


2oa Of the ruinous castles of England Kenilworth is undoubtedly 
one of the grandest. It has superb Norman, c14, and Eliza- 
bethan work, and where, as on the way back from the Plai- 
saunce, one sees all three together and all three in the strong 
yet mellow red of their sandstone, the view could not be 
bettered. : 

The castle is said to have been established by Geoffrey 
de Clinton about 1125. But the KEEP was built only about 
1170-80 by Henry II, i.e. with royal money. The curtain wall 
and its towers are largely of c.1205-15, i.e. the time of 
King John, and were continued by Henry III. Under John the 
large sum of £2,000 was spent on the castle. The second great 
period was John of Gaunt’s, Earl of Lancaster’s, c.1390-3. 
From him it went to his son Henry IV and remained royal till 
Elizabeth I gave it to Robert Dudley in 1563, creating him 
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Earl of Leicester in 1564. His brother Ambrose Earl of 
Warwick took it over in 1588, but in 1589 it went to Leicester’s 
son Sir Robert Dudley. The rest of the story is not of 
architectural interest. 

Visitors usually enter the castle from Castle Green, though 
the entry by MORTIMER’S TOWER, i.e. the SE, is preferable.* 
Mortimer’s Tower has two round towers to the outside. The 
gateway is flanked by small guard-rooms with cross-shaped 
arrow-slits, the s one to the s, and N one to the N. This 
was the main entrance to the castle till the c16, and it was 
preceded by an outer entrance somewhat w of the abbey. 
Inside Mortimer’s Tower one is in the OUTER COURT. To the 
E runs the early C13 curtain wall, with a square tower with 
windows of two pointed trefoiled lights, and then, at the 
NE corner, a tower, polygonal outside and round inside and. 
with a polygonal stair-turret. Between the two Leicester 
built a long BARN, buttressed to the outside, with timber- 
framing and brick infilling to the inside. Close verticals, 
and in the gables diagonals. Also, a specially handsome 
touch, cusped ogee struts. w of the barn are the foundations. 
of a CHAPEL built by John of Gaunt. It has a polygonal apse 
(three-eighths). 

The outer court was originally separated from the INNER 
COURT by a ditch. The gatehouse was at the SE angle of the 
KEEP, where the N respond can be seen against the sheer and 
mighty SE turret of the keep. The keep has the usual four broad 
angle turrets. Between them the wall starts 20 ft thick but 
is stepped back for about 10 ft to reach a thickness of less 
than 15. The original entrance to the keep was by a fore- 
building along its w side, where nearly all Norman evidence 
is replaced now by works of Leicester’s, who built a small 
courtyard with pillars and round arches here and a stairway 
out to the N into the pleasure garden he had laid out. The 
keep had its lowest ro ft filled in with earth, and then there 
were two floors, each with only one big room. The entrance 
was on the upper one of them, just N of the sw turret. The 
small doorway to the w from the lower floor led into the 
ground floor of the forebuilding. At Newcastle in the same 
years the chapel was placed here. The N wall of the keep was 
destroyed in 1649, and now allows one to look into the inside 
from a convenient angle. The only original window is in the 
E wall, on the lower level, tall, wide, and single-stepped 

* Mr Styles tells me that this is to be the main entrance again. 
II—w. 
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to the outside, but a mere slit to the inside. However, on 
the upper level windows were no doubt more generous. As it 
is, they are all Leicester’s, with mullions and a transom, 
three to the s, two to the w and E. In the NE turret was the 
spiral staircase, in the NW turret the large garderobe pit. 
The top of the keep originally had a roof, but the walls 
carry up to hide it. The wall-walk had fishtail-shaped arrow- 
slits, and the four corners four rooms in the turrets. 

w of the keep the curtain wall appears outside again, and 
placed against it, immediately w of the former forebuilding, 
John of Gaunt’s kitchen. Here we enter the part remodelled 
by John of Gaunt, which is architecturally the most rewarding 
of the castle. Apart from Westminster Hall of the same 
years there is no late c14 hall to compare with that of Kenil- 
worth. Westminster Hall spans 69 ft, Kenilworth 45. The 
Kenilworth hall is 90 ft long. We know the name of the master 
mason: Robert Skyllington. (The hall may have been built on 
the site and perhaps the foundations of a preceding hall of 
1347. A small piece of earlier masonry is indeed preserved in 
the bay window towards the courtyard, at the end of the E 
wall.) 

The GREAT HALL, called ‘nouvelle sale’ in 1391, occupies 
the w side of the inner court. It has to the outer court (which 
continues at a lower level round the inner court) a sym- 
metrical facade with two angle projections, each with poly- 
gonal projections against its own angles and a triangular space 
in the middle between them. This seems to be the earliest case 
of a domestic building (as against a castle as a whole) having 
been given what can only be called a facade; for, as we 
shall see, internal arrangements do not justify the identity 
in appearance of the two projecting wings. The great hall 
itself lay on the first floor, above a vaulted undercroft. It has 
its portal in the N bay and was reached by an outer flight of 
stairs s of the kitchen and a landing. There was an irregular 
open space between the stairs and the kitchen. In the 
KITCHEN are four enormous fireplaces, the fourth, to the E, 
being a C15 addition. 

w of the kitchen is a confusing area. It is dominated by 
the sTRONG TOWER, ending to the w in the turreted pavilion 
already mentioned. This tower was vaulted on ground floor, 
first floor, and second floor, the vaults being mostly four- 
centred rib-vaults with single-chamfered ribs, but also 
four-centred tunnel-vaults. On the first floor were no doubt 
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buttery and pantry; for it was the common arrangement of 
great halls that the portal would lead into a screens passage 
from which three doors would lead to these service rooms 
and the middle one into the kitchen, usually a little more 
distant. This is exactly as it is at Kenilworth, except that 
the kitchen (as e.g. also at Hampton Court) is on a lower 
level. 

The GREAT HALL undercroft is of three naves in five bays. 19 
The section of the vaulting is again four-centred. The piers 
start octagonal and then split to repeat the single-chamfer 
arrangement of transverse arches and diagonal ribs. In the N 
bay, i.e. below the screens passage, is an entry from the court 
and an exit to the outer court. The principal portal above this 
entry has several orders of very fine shafts and in the arch three 
orders of lively foliage. The porch is panelled and the panels 
are cusped. The hall has large windows to the outer as well as 
the inner court. They are of two lights with two transoms, 
arched and cusped below the transoms and at the top. The 
window heads are again four-centred. There are two large 
fireplaces facing one another in the middle of the walls. 
They are panelled in the reveals with one panel for each 
reveal and an arch bending forward at the top of each panel. 
The spandrels have pierced tracery. The high table was, as 
always, at the end opposite that of the screens passage, i.e. here 
the s end. Adjoining the high table is a big polygonal bay 
window to the inner court, and this has, very considerately, a 
fireplace of its own. But there is also an arch, smaller than 
the window arches, to the other bay, facing the outer court. 
From here was a direct passage into the spacious living- 
rooms which continued the hall range to the s. The passage 
has a large window to the s as well. Less of the living 
rooms exists, but one can get a good idea of their bulk 
from the outer court, s of them. There were chiefly two, and 
they are separated by a polygonal projection, containing the 
direct entrance. It was rib-vaulted on the ground floor, and 
the two chambers had canted bay windows to the court, an 
unexpected motif. To the s the w chamber has a curious 
triangular projection, set on a decorated base. The big tower 
projecting to the s between them contained garderobes. 

Leicester from c.1563 to c.1§70, apart from converting the 
medieval apartments, added a range of his own, LEICESTER’S 
BUILDINGS, E of the range just discussed. It faces k£, tall 
and commanding, with a nearly, but not quite, symmetrical 
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facade with three canted bay windows, all with mullions and 
transoms. To the back the windows are narrower but equally 
tall. 

N of Leicester’s Buildings Henry VIII had built a CHAPEL 
which was timber-framed and of which only the stone founda- 
tions remain. 

But Leicester also added completely afresh a GATEHOUSE 
towards Castle Green. This then became the main entrance, 
but in 1650 it was converted into a private house, and the 
archway was blocked. The gatehouse, though of a substantial 
size and with a number of sizeable apartments inside, still has 
the traditional form of the gatehouse, with turrets to the 
outside and the inside. The E attachment with its two gables 
belongs to 1650. But on the w side is Leicester’s porch, 
with his initials. It has two pairs of pilasters with shell- 
topped niches between. The doorway is round-arched, 
and its soffit has a curious transverse ribbing or fluting. 
A triglyph frieze with decorated metopes follows, and then 
battlements. Inside, in the s room on the ground floor, is a 
splendid and curious stone chimneypiece. The opening is 
flanked by pairs of pilasters with sunk panels and a cusped 
pointed head, a piece of conscious Gothicism. (Wooden over- 
mantel with beautiful leaf trail in the centre panel and coupled 
over-decorated colonnettes 1. and r. The overmantel does not 
fit the opening below. NBR) The staircase has turned balusters 
and heraldic supporters on the newel-posts. 

When Nathaniel Hawthorne saw the castle, he wrote: 
“Without the ivy and the shrubbery, this huge Kenilworth 
would not be a pleasant object.’ Since then the Ministry of 
Works have taken it all in hand, and I would say successfully. 
What the picturesque traveller has lost, the traveller eager for 
knowledge not only of architecture, but also of history, has 
gained, and the trees in the outer court and the lawns make 
it a pleasant object, though the mighty cliffs of keep, hall, and 
Leicester’s Buildings are an object for which the description 
pleasant seems preposterously feeble. 

The oUTER COURT, it has already been said, runs round the 
inner, including its w side. There are windows there and also 
a doorway with steps down. They led to the MERE, a lake much 
larger than the whole of Kenilworth, town, priory, and castle. 
It also extended in single pools to the s of the priory, and the 
outer entrance to the castle from the sE was connected with 
Mortimer’s Tower by a dam. Moreover, to the Nw of the mere 
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lies the PLAISAUNCE (‘le plesans en mares’), a large oblong 
earthwork (c.500 by 600 ft), built about 1414 by Henry V and 
provided with a timber-framed banqueting house. It was 
demolished by Henry VIII. c15 kings used it instead of the 
state apartments of the castle. 


PERAMBULATION 


Outside Leicester’s gatehouse is CASTLE GREEN with a pretty 
row of houses along its N fringe, only one of them a little 
grander, i.e. of stone with mullioned windows. To the E runs 
the H1iGH STREET, i.e. from the castle to the parish church, 
which however lies back. No great events in the High Street. 
Two rows of pollarded trees follow most of its course. No. 64 
has a nice coachhouse with a Venetian window under the 
gable. On the other side, just where one turns to the church, is 
the MIDLAND BANK, and its S side is charming early Gothic 
Revival, three bays with a canted bay window in the middle, 
raised and castellated. Ogee-headed windows and quatrefoil 
windows. The end is two houses facing down the street. 
ABBOTSFORD SCHOOL is the grand Georgian house of 
Kenilworth, c.1760-70 probably, brick and stone dressings, 
with two two-storeyed canted bays 1. and r., lunette windows 
over them, and nicely detailed pediments over the lunettes. 
The doorway, rather squeezed in, has a broken pediment on 
Tuscan columns. The other house looking down the High 
Street is FIELDGATE HousgE, of five bays, brick and quite 
simple. It really belongs to Fieldgate Lane. The continuation 
of the High Street is NEw STREET, and at the top of this is a 
group of not so small Georgian brick houses. Where they end 
MANOR ROAD turns r. with the MANOR Housg, timber- 
framed and of c.1600. Abbotsford School is in BRIDGE 
STREET. It is followed soon by a rendered house of the same 
type, but later. A Venetian window to the street, two canted 
bays to the s. The centre a plainer Venetian window and a 
lunette window over. Across the bridge on the 1. the small 
STONE COTTAGE with a mullioned window. At the top of 
the hill, turn r., i.e. w, and follow ABBEY HILL. In it three 
Georgian brick houses. ABBEY HousSE is of four bays with a 
doorway with squashed columns and a triglyph frieze. 
DUDLEY Housz is earlier, with angle pilaster strips. A pity 
the doorway has been treated so incongruously. CUMNOR 
Hows: is a straightforward five-bay job. 
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THICKTHORN LODGE, 1} m. SE. A castellated Tudor house of 
c.1830. Elaborate GATEHOUSE. 

(REDFERN MANOR, I} m. Nw. Timber-framed, of two storeys, 
early c16. A Georgian brick addition at the back. VCH) 


go80 KERESLEY 


St THOMAS. 1844-5 by Ferrey. Red sandstone, and still pre- 
archaeological, i.e. with slender windows and buttresses, 
no aisles, and a short chancel. Hammerbeam roof in the nave, 
rather thin and busy. Only the w tower is more substantial 
and has a broach-spire. Also the windows have plate tracery. 
These are the only signs of Ferrey becoming a leading archi- 
tect of the correct antiquarian school. — PLATE. Paten of 1847. 

COVENTRY COLLIERY. The Pithead Baths by 7. H. Forshaw, 
built in 1935 for the then Miners’ Welfare Association, which 
in the thirties did such excellent work all over England. 
Reinforced concrete, simple block shapes, plus a semi- 

circular glazed projection for the canteen. The style comes 
from Holland; some of the details are a little mannered. 
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St PETER. Toffee-coloured. The w tower is of the late C13 to 
C15. Openwork battlements and pinnacles. A zigzag frieze 
below the battlements. Splendid late c13 w doorway of rich 
shafting and moulding (with fillets). The small window above 
is early c14. Inside the tower a curious pointed-tunnel- 
vaulted passage with transverse arches, not medieval. But 
can it be of the time of the rest of the church ? This is monu- 
mental, ashlar-built, with transept and large Perp windows. 
It is said to be a replacement or remodelling of a church built 
in 1755 by Sanderson Miller. Anyway, the present church, 
almost perfectly convincing, dates from 1873-89.* The 
arcade piers inside are the only detail which looks strange, 
but they could represent the time of the w portal, heightened 
by new Perp capitals. Can this really be a re-builder’s inven- 
tion? -— ORGAN CASE and SCREEN by John Belcher, 1897. 
Good, in a freely mixed classical style between Jacobean and 
Dixhuitiéme. -— PLATE. Chalice of 1729 and Flagon of 1730; 
Almsdish of 1734. — Processional Cross, Italian( ?), of beaten 
copper, C15.{ -MONUMENTS. Late c14 stone effigy, defaced. 


* I could not find out the architect’s name. 
+ Suggestion of Mr Michael Taylor. 
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— Handsome engraved brass plaque to John Venour +} 1730. — 
Several c18 to Cig tablets. 

SE of the church a nice Early Georgian brick COTTAGE, red and 
yellow chequer. But mostly the little town is of grey and 
brown stone. The MARKET PLACE is N of the church, quite 
secluded. In it a cottage dated 1665: mullioned windows 
and still a four-centred head to the doorway.* The main 
streets run from the church s. In BRIDGE STREET one house 
with a Venetian window. 

WINDMILL. The tower of a sail-less tower mill, } m. Nw. 

MOTTE AND BAILEY CASTLE, near the station, SE of the rail- 
way line. Motte, 125 ft in diameter at the base, and remains 
of the bailey wall NE of it. 


KINGSBURY 


ST PETERAND ST PAUL. The nave is essentially Norman. This 
is shown by the arcade piers, N and s. They are round, with 
decorated scallop capitals and square abaci. But the arches 
are pointed, double-chamfered, and much too wide. So the 
nave was either much shorter both ways, or there must have 
been more of them. Everything was remodelled about 1300, 
namely the w tower, the S aisle, the N transept, the N aisle, and 
the chancel (E window, SEDILIA, and PISCINA). Good 
figured corbels to the arch from the N aisle into the transept. 
One is a green man, the other puts his tongue out, holds his 
head, and has a monkey by his side. The porch with its 
timber roof is a fine C15 piece with cusped wind-braces. — 
MONUMENTS. In the N transept three badly defaced effigies, 
one a slab with a bust in a quatrefoil, the other two early to 
mid c14. (One of them is the earliest alabaster monument in 
the county.) - Simon Luttrell + 1788. By E. Grubb. Large 
tablet, with a cherub by an urn in front of an obelisk. 

KINGSBURY HALL. Separated from the church by a ravine. 
This really was a castle or a fortified house. Parts of the 
curtain wall remain, with a polygonal sE tower and an E arch- 
way. The house itself is of stone, late medieval, of three ranges, 
two of them irregularly attached to the longest, which runs 
along the s side. The features are not very telling any longer. 

SCHOOL HouvsE. Late c17. Of brick, five bays and two storeys. 
Giant angle pilasters of stone and a stone string course which 
links up with the big segmental pediment of the doorway. 


* The row of five stone houses on the N side was built by the tenants on 
building leases granted in 1671 — one is dated 1674 (PS). 
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FLANDERS HALL, 14 m. SE. Of c.1700; H-shaped. Brick with 
stone dressings. Doorway with bolection moulding, narrow 
windows |. and r. Hipped roof. 


KING’S HEATH see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


4070 KINGS NEWNHAM 
3m. Nw of Church Lawford 


St LAURENCE. Only the tower remains. Unbuttressed with one 
Norman N window and much later alterations, e.g. mullioned 
two-light bell-openings. - PLATE. Paten, 1850. 

NEWNHAM HaALtt, s of the tower, is a three-bay Georgian 
brick house with a mansard roof. But next to it stands a stone 
building formerly no doubt inhabited. It has a mullioned 
window in one gable-end. 

CEREMONIAL SITES. In the fields } m. £ of Bretford and N 
of the road to King’s Newnham a remarkable group of circular 
ditched structures has been revealed by aerial photography. 
The only relief feature clearly visible on the ground lies just N 
of the road in the third field E of the Fosse Way. It consists 
of a large ditched circle, 200 ft in diameter, from which a 
pair of ditches runs s to enclose a smaller post circle 200 ft 
distant. This and the other sites in the complex are unex- 
cavated but are presumably Late Neolithic or Early Bronze 
Age. 


KING’S NORTON see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


KINGSTANDING see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
PERRY BARR, pp. 195, 196 


KING’S STONE see LONG COMPTON 
KINGSWOOD see LAPWORTH 
KINWARTON 


St Mary. The church, the former RECTORY of c.1788, red 
brick of three bays and two and a half storeys, and a huge 
beech tree form a happy group. The church is small, of nave 
and chancel, with a weatherboarded bell-turret which stands 
inside on excellent sturdy posts with bracing forming an 
arch and two Xes. This is called c16 to C17. In the nave two 
E.E. lancets, in the chancel Dec windows, one with the 
SEDILIA cutting into it, another of wood, with Y-tracery. — 


rojo 
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CHANDELIER. Of brass; c18, with three tiers of arms. — 
SCULPTURE. Alabaster panel of the Virgin in the Temple, 
typical work of the C15. - STAINED GLASS. In a chancel s 
window small early c14 Virgin and two praying donors. The 9 
inscription refers to Wili atte ye wode, i.e. William at Wood 
or de Bosco, whose brother was priest here. The church was 
consecrated at their time in 1316. — One N and one s window 
in that very clear-cut way characteristic of Gibbs. — E window 
by O’Connor (TK). — PLATE. Chalice and Paten, 1571; Paten, 
1702; Flagon, 1735. — In the churchyard CROSS SHAFT, 
Anglo-Danish, with defaced interlace, used in the context of a 
c19 monument. 

DoveEcorE. In a field NE of the church. Round with conical 
roof, and from the ogee head of the small doorway to be 
dated early or mid c14. There are over 500 nesting holes, and 
the centre rotating beam has an attached ladder from which 
any nest can be reached. 


KNOWLE 1070 


ST JOHN Baptist, ST LAWRENCE, AND ST ANNE. A Perp 334 
church of some ambition. Dates refer to the foundation of a 
chapel in 1396, a consecration in 1402, and the foundation of a 
college in the church in 1416. The clerestory e.g. has three- 
light windows and battlements and pinnacles to the s. The s 
aisle has battlements and pinnacles too. High chancel with a 
processional subway from N to s, no doubt because the area E 
of the church did not form part of its property. The interior 
is without a chancel arch. Five-bay arcades of standard 
elements, but differing N from s. The last bay on the N side 
is later and opens into a transeptal N chapel, also later. The 
chapel has a specially good ceiling with bosses. In the chancel 
remains of SEDILIA and PISCINA of a time when the chancel 
was shorter and of later SEDILIA and PISCINA, now skied 
because the subway does not function any longer. — FONT. 
Octagonal, Perp, with awkward quatrefoils. — SCREEN. 
High, Perp, of one-light divisions with ogee arches and busy, 
close tracery above. — STALLS. With MISERICORDS which 
have mostly foliage. - HOURGLASS. On the pulpit a very 
pretty small hourglass of the late c17. Turned foot and 
twisted shafts to carry the top and protect the glass. — 
CHESTS. Two dugouts, one of them 7 ft 7 in. long. - Two iron 
BRACKETS of 1717, carrying a lion and a unicorn. They were 
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formerly in the s porch. - PLATE. Silver-gilt Paten on foot, 
by Anthony Nelme, 1702. 

On the w side of the churchyard is the GUILDHOUSE, CI5, 
heavily timber-framed. In the HIGH STREET first on the s 
MILVERTON HOUSE, looking towards Station Road, timber- 
framed and roughcast, and its continuation into Wilson Road 
as a rendered Jacobean terrace of c.1840. In the High Street N 
of the church modern shopping is just breaking into the even 
flow of what is still, so near Birmingham, a village street. 
CHESTER House is the finest individual building; c15, 
timber-framed, with two side gables towards the street. 
Behind the High Street to the w is a new estate, pleasant to 
look at, with its spacious centre lawn, the VILLAGE HALL 
(by P. E. Makepeace, 1962), and single- and two-storeyed 
terraces. 

In Lodge Road the CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Of 1931-4, by 
John W. Wilson of Birmingham, is interesting in an unusual 
way. The exterior looks as if it were derived immediately from 
something German of 1922-3. The magazines of the time are 
full of these curvaceous window and gable shapes and even the 
curiously patterned roughcasting. English critics may feel 
reminded of Ostberg, but Germany is much closer. 

262 GRIMSHAW HALL, 4 m. N. Many-gabled, timber-framed, of 
two storeys. Centre and two wings plus a central porch projec- 
tion with gables in three directions. Closely set studs on the 
ground floor. On the upper floor herringbone, lozenge, and 
concave-sided lozenge patterns, their variety noteworthy, 
if the vcHu is right in dating the house c.1560. Balusters in the 
sides of the porch, brackets to support its upper overhang. 
Genuine oriel windows on brackets. Many of the other 
windows are restoration. 


gosa LADBROKE 


ALL SAINTS. Tall w tower of the early c14, crowned by a later 
recessed spire. The spire is grey, the tower has brown bands. 
Later C13 chancel with pairs of lancets to the N, three stepped 
lancet lights under one arch to the E. The clerestory is of 
course Perp. Early c14 three-bay arcades and chancel arch. 
Also early c14 the lower parts of the SEDILIA and the 
elementary EASTER SEPULCHRE. The s aisle doorway 
typically Dec. Good head above it. - scULPTURE. Also, in the 
porch, three more heads, former roof-corbels, C15, one of 
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them with a liripipe. - STAINED GLASS. In the sE window 
parts of three original figures. - The E window, representing 
All Saints, looks Hardman. — Two chancel N windows by 
Kempe & Tower. — PLATE. Silver-gilt Standing Bowl and 
Cover, 1619, given by Alice, Duchess Dudley (cf. Kenil- 
worth); silver-gilt Chalice and Flagon, 1623, given by the 
same. - MONUMENTS. Badly preserved effigy of a priest, late 
c14 (S aisle). - Mrs Hewitt + 1716. Of aedicule type with 
pilasters, — William Palmer + 1720. Architectural tablet. 

LADBROKE HALL. Late C17. Seven bays, two storeys, the usual 
recessed three-bay centre and hipped roof. Doorway with 
open segmental pediment. Staircase with three balusters to the 
tread, one fluted, the other two of different twistings. A 
standard house, but a very pleasing one. 


LADYWOOD see BIRMINGHAM, pp. 136, 137, 142 
LAMMAS HILL see WOLSTON 
LANGLEY HALL see SUTTON COLDFIELD, p. 499 
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St Mary. A splendid-looking church, not without problems. 13> 
The general impression is Perp and very ambitious and com- 
pact. Short but high nave with clerestory, aisles embattled and 
with pinnacles like the nave, a w porch, and a detached N 
steeple. The steeple was no doubt placed thus because the 
street ran so close to the church. The w porch as it is projects 
a little into the street, and had to be open to N and s for 
processions to get round the church. But why then a w porch 
at all ? There is only an inadequate answer. The porch, which 
is CI§ like so much else, has in its w wall two spiral staircases. 
They led into an upper room. So probably there were relics 
here which pilgrims wanted to see. Still - one could have 
provided such a relic chamber in some other way. The 
stately N tower is Dec, except for the recessed spire, which may 
be later. But the history of the church goes further back. The 
first indication of this is the s aisle Ww window with Y-tracery, 
i.e. of c.1300. The second is the chancel s windows of the 
Wroxall type, i.e. also of c.1310-15. The third is again a Y- 
window, in the N chapel. 

The interior reveals a much more complicated history. It 
starts with one Norman N window belonging to the first 
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aisleless church. After that comes the c13. It gave aisles 
to the church. First comes the N, then the s arcade. Both 
have double-chamfered arches and round piers, but on the s 
side they are slimmer and alternate with octagonal ones. The 
N arcade ends with a wider arch than the others, which, by 
the fact that the chamfers are slighter, ought to be earlier. 
And the N chapel ought to be earlier still; for its double- 
chamfered arch to the chancel is round, and to the aisle it has 
a positively Norman arch. This must have been given pointed 
voussoirs by an easy adjustment and must in any case be re-set. 
So was there a Norman chancel and a Norman transept, and 
the N chapel was built off them before the N aisle was built ? 
There are other teasing details, notably the two much too low 
windows at the w end of the s aisle s wall and the two blank 
recesses below two others. The Perp clerestory has very lively 
shafts and figure work, and the timber roof is uncommonly 
good too. — FONT. Octagonal, early c14, with small heads 
projecting from the underside. - STALLS. With some re-set 
Perp tracery panels. - PAINTINGS. On the N chapel w wall 
some CI3 painting of red roses and tendrils. - STAINED 
GLASS. By Powell, and typical of the firm, the E window, 
1872, and two smaller windows. — PLATE. Chalice, 1659( ?). — 
MONUMENT. Florence Bradshaw, by Eric Gill, 1928 (date of 
faculty). A very good example of his tender Expressionism 
(N chapel, w wall). 


CANAL BRIDGE, Kingswood, 14 m. £. The bridge, which is of 


cast iron with a trellis parapet, is at the junction of the Grand 
Union and the Stratford-on-Avon Canals. From the canal 
bridge on the B-road just w of the railway, the bridge and 
the basin can be seen and are worth seeing. 
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ST JOHN BAPTIST — under the cooling towers. The HAMS 


Hay Power STATION has thirteen of them. They are of 
course splendid shapes and overshadow everything in their 
neighbourhood. The main building'is of brick, cubic, of the 
Battersea type. The power station was built in three stages: 
1927-9, 1949, and 1958. The church has a NW tower and a 
chancel of 1876-7. The nave is of c.1300, but much renewed. 
— MONUMENTS. Many to the Adderleys of Hams Hall, 
notably Sir Charles + 1682 (with an open curly pediment) and 
Mrs Adderley + 1784, a Coade stone piece, with a roundel 
containing a seated woman, and, at the top, an urn. 
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LEAMINGTON 
INTRODUCTION 


Leamington owes its architectural character to its waters. 
The well is first mentioned by Camden in 1586, but came into 
its own only in the late cr18. The c19 was the golden age for 
Leamington, and regarding architecture the time between 1820 
and 1840 for secular building, between 1840 and about 1880 for 
churches. The Royal and the Spa were additions to the town’s 
honest name authorized by Queen Victoria in 1838. The popula- 
tion was 315 in 1801, 15,700 in 1841, 23,000 in 1881. It is today 
about 45,000. There is little recent architectural development, 
and what has come of high blocks of flats is entirely undistin- 
guished. 
CHURCHES 


ALL SAINTS. This is a church as out of the ordinary for scale 
as for style. It was begun in 1843 on the initiative of the then 
vicar, Dr John Craig (1839-77), and though he employed 
the local architect 7. C. fackson, he is said to have been largely 
his own architect. By the time he died there were the apsed 
chancel, the transepts, the crossing, and four bays of the 
nave.* In 1898-1902 two nave bays to a different plan and 
a proud sw tower were added by Sir Arthur Blomfield. The 
church is 172 ft long and 80 ft high. Craig’s work is in a 
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Continental Gothic style, not correct in the details, and a ; 


little bald, especially in the early parts. The apse is polygonal, 


the N transept has a large rose window patterned on Rouen | 
Cathedral, a side entrance into a transept w aisle, a thin | 
tower with spire E of the transept, a different $ transept witha | 


Flamboyant rose window taken from St Ouen at Rouen, and a 
triple gabled porch, oddly low to fit in below the rose. On 
the s transept Craig’s architect was T.C. Barry. The nave 
is high with five-light Perp clerestory windows. Blomfield 
made his bays wider and altered the rhythm of the upper 
parts. This and the tower is of course far more knowledgeable, 
but it lacks Craig’s improvident zest. - SCREEN. Of iron, 
designed by Blomfield. - STAINED GLASS. In the apse very 
beautiful, deeply glowing, 1851, by Chance of Birmingham. — 
N transept w clerestory by Holland 1849. - Nave w by 


* The chancel was opened in 1845, the N transept in 1849, the s transept 
begun in 1867. 
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Kempe, c.1895. — N aisle w by the same, c.1900. — PLATE. 
Silver-gilt Chalice, North French, c.1640; silver-gilt Chalice, 
made at Liége, 1661; Travelling Set, Chester, 1832; silver- 
gilt Flagon, 1845. - CROSS and CANDLESTICKS on the altar 
by Gerald Benney, 1959; quite excellent. - MONUMENT. 
Effigy of an Abbot; defaced (N porch). 

ST ALBAN, Warwick Street. 1877-87 by 7. Cundall. Brick, witha 
sw steeple, an apse, and bar tracery. Internally brick-faced 
too. 

CHRIST CHURCH, Beauchamp Square. The church, the first of 
the new town, has been demolished. It was of 1825, by 
P. F. Robinson, and a very early example of Norman Revival. 
It was then called ‘pure Saxon’. The pattern was Jumiéges, 
which one would not have guessed. At the start one had to 
pay an entrance fee to attend services. 

St JouHN Baptist, Tachbrook Street. 1877-8 by 7. Cundall 
of Leamington; his best. Large, of brick, with a prominent 
NE steeple, an apse, and lancets and bar tracery. In the apse 
and the clerestory stepped triplets of lancets. Good w end 
with three stepped above four longer, even lancets. Brick- 
faced interior. 

St Mark, Rugby Road. 1879 by George Gilbert Scott, the son. 

, Goodhart-Rendel’s favourite of this excellent architect’s 
few works. Large, of brick, very lively in the external details, 
especially the top of the w tower. Nave, chancel, transepts. 
Dec details. The interior has Scott’s typical lozenge-shaped 
piers into which the arches die. Tall three-light clerestory 
windows with mullions descending lower down into a blank 
continuation. Three-bay chancel with fine verticals. Wooden 
lierne-vault. In the transepts wooden tierceron-vaults. The 
nave roof boarded, of four-centred section on a coving 4 la S. 
Zeno, Verona. — STAINED GLASS in the chancel by Kempe. 
— ORGAN CASE. Delightful, Gothic. 1879 by Hardman & 
Powell. - PLATE. Paten, Dublin, 1717; Spoon, 1797; Paten, 
184I. ‘ 

ST MARY, St Mary’s Road. 1839 by ¥. C. fackson. Later chancel. 
Cemented. Short w tower, staircases to the gallery 1. and r. of 
it. Long Perp windows, many buttresses. Nave and aisles of 
the same height. Six bays. Four-centred arcade arches. 

St PAuL, Leicester Street. 1873-84 by Cundall. Brick, with 
prominent N porch steeple. E.E. in style; lancets and plate 
tracery. Uninteresting interior. 

St PETER (R.C.), Dormer Place. By Henry Clutton, 1861-5. A 
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noble building, even now that it is deprived of the square spire 
on its slender sw tower. Brick, E.E., short, with a clerestory, 
small lancets, and a broad apse. High interior. Rose window 
in the s transept and some other windows with bar tracery. 

Hoty TRINITY, Beauchamp Square. 1847 by Mitchell, but 
mostly 1881 (transept by Cundall) and 1913. The result is a 
somewhat confused exterior. - STAINED GLASS. S transept 
c.1891 by Collier. 

CEMETERY, Brunswick Street. Opened in 1852. Chapel by 
D. G. Squirhill. A second chapel, of brick and stone, with a 
bristling Gothic stone bell-turret. 1868 by Cundall 

BAPTIST CHAPEL, Warwick Street. 1833 by Thomas. Humble, 
cemented, gabled front with lancets. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, Spencer Street. 1836 by 7. 
Russell. Stuccoed. With a pedimented portico of four unfluted 
Ionic columns. 

METHODIST CHAPEL, Dale Street. 1869-70 by George Wood- 
house. Broad Italianate seven-bay front, rather slackly com- 
posed. 

LEAMINGTON YOUTH MISSION, George Street. Built in 1826 
as the Catholic chapel. Three bays, stuccoed, with attached 
unfluted Ionic columns and pediment. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


TOWN HALL. 1883-4 by 7. Cundall, a very large and proud 
building, quite out of keeping with Leamington. Red brick 
and brown stone. Tudor features and Baroque ones. Sym- 
metrical, or nearly symmetrical, w front. But the very 
commanding tower with its domed stone cap is placed 
asymmetrically. 

OLD Town HALtz (Police), High Street. 1831. Stuccoed brick. 
Very modest in size, but with two giant fluted columns 77 
antis. 

LIBRARY, Avenue Road. 1902 by ¥. Mitchell Bottomley. Red 
brick and terracotta. Nothing special. 

LEAMINGTON COLLEGE, Binswood Avenue. The grand Tudor 
front of diapered brick is of 1847 etc. The architect was D. G. 
Squirhill of Leamington. Row of large Perp windows, battle- 
ments, turret 1., turret r., and outer gabled bays. Behind the 
row of windows is the hall. The apsed chapel is at r. angles 
to it behind and in axis. (STAINED GLASS in the apse by 
Holland, 1858.) Many additions since. 
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WARNEFORD HOSPITAL, Radford Road. The six-bay centre 
of 1832-4. Cemented. Late Classical. The doorway with 
Greek Doric columns in antis. The four-bay wings of 1892 
and 1900. 

Pump Room. Built in 1813-14 by C. S. Smith, but of that only 
the Tuscan colonnade survives. The rest is now mostly of 
1926. 

PERAMBULATION 


The natural start is by the Pump Room and the parish church. 
The two are connected by VICTORIA BRIDGE of 1808-9 by 
H. Couchman fun. Three stone arches and balustrades. From 
the bridge one sees to 1. and r. the landscaping along the river 
Leam. The E part is JEPHSON GARDENS by f. C. fackson, 
1834. The Italianate LODGES are by Squirhill, 1846. Therather 
hilarious E.E. FOUNTAIN is by Cundall, 1869. MILL BRIDGE 
is a small suspension bridge. It was built in 1903. 

The typical Leamington stucco terraces of four storeys begin 
right here in all directions. First to the s, where the original 
centre lay. Opposite the church front is VICTORIA TERRACE 
of 1836-8, a terrace of twenty-two bays with giant Corinthian 
columns and pilasters as main and subsidiary accents — on 
the pattern of Brighton, needless to say. The N end is a nice 
Tuscan colonnade along the river facing the Pump Room 
Gardens. Round the.s corner in SPENCER STREET again 
giant pilasters and also the first of many Greek Doric porches. 
A little further w the MANOR House HoreEL, High Victorian 
Gothic, of brick, and rather grim. BATH STREET is ruined 
by commercial development. But one can still see here and 
there giant pilaster strips with sunk panels, and also the first 
of many Grecian cast-iron balconies. The railway cuts through 
the junction of Bath Street and HIGH STREET with character- 
istically Victorian ruthlessness. The Leamington—Coventry 
railway was opened in 4844. w of the railway bridge the 
CROWN HOTEL, built as the vicarage and opened as a hotel in 
1815. Three bays with a porch of two pairs of Greek Doric 
columns. R. hand addition of six bays with the assembly room. 
To the r. of the Crown Hotel the GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, 
also classical, but with Gothic touches. At the E end of the 
High Street the Old Town Hall of 1831 (see above). Bath 
Street is continued in CLEMENS STREET. Little of note 
survives here, the odd Doric porch and the odd cast-iron 
balcony. Some distance s of Clemens Street, in SHRUBLAND 
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STREET, is some new housing for old people by Denys Hinton 
& Associates. One five-storey block, the rest two-storeyed 
with monopitch roofs. The group was built in 1962-4. 

We must now first explore the ‘new town’, i.e. the development 
N of the Pump Room and the present town hall. Building 
started here about 1815, and had reached Warwick Street by 
1822 and Beauchamp Square and even Binswood Avenue by 
1834. EUSTON PLACE has its Greek Doric porches side by 
side with other porches. Opposite a long terrace on the curve, 
the start of PARADE. Giant coupled pilasters. Just N of the 
town hall the REGENT HOTEL, built in 1818-19, with a porch 
of two pairs of Greek Doric columns.* N of this more Doric 
porches and giant pilasters, always much interfered with by 
shop fronts. The climax is the end, i.e. the last blocks before 
Beauchamp Square. On the E side the CLARENDON HOTEL, 
of 1830, giant pilasters, balcony, Doric porches. The same 
opposite. The same at the sE corner of BEAUCHAMP SQUARE 
(Guy’s Hotel). The square was laid out in 1825 and had the 
neo-Norman church as its centre (see p. 334). The other 
streets around here can only be sampled. The main w-£ 
streets are wide and tree-lined. Houses have cast-iron 
verandas or balconies.{ CLARENDONS QUARE, alsoof 1825 etc., soa 
is fairly complete. Greek Doric porches again. The w side is 
a little out of the ordinary. Greek Doric entrances separate 
a nine-bay centre block from seven-bay side blocks. But one 
house on this side is gabled, of the cottage type which we 
shall have to watch for presently. In WARWICK STREET, a 
little w of the Parade, two specially extensive terraces face one 
another, WATERLOO PLACE with Ionic porches, thirty-five 
bays, and CLARENCE TERRACE with Greek Doric porches. 
In PORTLAND STREET are a few classical villas with pilasters. 

Back to our start and now to the E. HAMILTON TERRACE and 
REGENT GROVE are the two sides of one street in the centre 
of which are two lines of trees and a walk — as in French towns. 
No interesting buildings, mostly villas. Then, in HoLLy 
WALK, the direct continuation, a start of Gothic pairs in 
addition to classical. Then even a Jacobean pair. At the corner 
of WILLES ROAD a fine Late Classical villa with giant 
pilasters carrying rich Corinthianesque capitals. One-storeyed 


* The porch, according to Mr Ross Williamson, was added in 1849. 

+ In LILLINGTON AVENUE is the former LEAMINGTON BREWERY 
with a high main building of brick with a steep French hipped roof. The 
details perhaps Quattrocento, perhaps Romanesque. 1861 by R. Davison. 


See 
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Ionic portico with pediment. Then a key-piece, Nos 79-81, 
ornately Jacobean, and dated in the openwork parapet 1836. 
So that amount of freedom of choice had been reached as 
early as this. Behind the classical villa the narrow entrance to 
LANSDOWNE CIRCUS, a tucked-away square of sweet cot- 
tages in pairs with verandas. But even here, in a corner, a pair 
of gabled Gothic villas. The Circus is by W. Thomas, who did 
much work around here. LANSDOWNE CRESCENT Curves to 
the Nw. Behind it some housing by FP. Gibberd, 1963-4. 


§31 
N of the Jephson Gardens runs NEWBOLD TERRACE. At the 
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Nw corner a house with a porch of two pairs of fluted Ionic 
columns, and similar columns of trellis-work above. Then 
one of the usual terraces with giant pilasters (under demolition 
at the time of writing), and then at once villas, the first four 
large, of five bays each and Late Classical. Then — a sudden 
jerk - HARRINGTON HousE, 1869, symmetrical, but a 
dissolute Gothic-cum-Italian-cum-French. After that a group 
of Italianate villas. 


Similar observations can be made if one wanders E from Bath 


Street along LEAM TERRACE and RUSSELL TERRACE. 
Something of the classical style appears still, but mostly 
gables and Gothic to Tudor details. The classical terraces of 
Leamington derive from Regents Park and Brighton, but Mr 
Ross Williamson was right when he wrote: ‘It is in Leaming- 
ton’s villas that her peculiar glory lies’. 
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Aut Saints. A large church. Perp w tower of red ashlar. Twin 


two-light bell-openings. w doorway with ogee gable and thin 
buttress shafts. Dec N doorway, projecting, gabled, and of 
specially attractive details. Two orders of columns. In one 
order of the arch grows a vine trail. It issues from the mouth 
of a head-stop, passes the mouth of a head at the apex, 
and ends in the other head-stop. The N aisle is a little above 
the ordinary altogether. The angle buttresses are gabled, and 
there is a series of heads along the corbel table. In the church 
also a doorway, projecting and gabled. The interior is rather 
more complex. The s arcade is E.E. in its three E bays, see 
the nailhead enrichment and the arch mouldings. The next 
move was to add aN transept to the preceding aisleless church. 
Of this transept one small N window remains. After that the s 
aisle was extended by two bays to the w and a N arcade of 
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three wider bays was built. All these stages must have 
followed each other quickly, as there is little stylistic develop- 
ment. It is different with the chancel. This has the date 1677 
above the E window. The window shows it, and the N and s 
windows were probably made more respectable in the c19 
restoration. The proportions of the chancel inside are indeed 
curiously like those of a drawing room. The clerestory 
windows also are post-Reformation and could be c17, though 
they look rather C16. - FONT. Hexagonal, Perp, with angel 
busts. - PULPIT. With Perp panels. - READING DESK. The 
traceried panel was probably the pulpit door. — PLATE. 
Chalice, 1641; Chalice and two Patens, 1663; large Flagon, 
1698. - MONUMENTS. Sir Thomas Trevor + 1656. Black and 
white marble. Bust not strictly frontal, like that of a doge. 
Big cartouche below. Attributed by Mrs Esdaile to Bushnell. 
— She also attributed to him Sir Thomas Trevor + 1676 and 
wife. Two busts, also not frontal. Also black and white marble. 
The decoration is somewhat bald. 

ALMSHOUSES. Ther. half of 1633, the 1. half of 1696. They are 
one range, and the only difference is inthe mullioned windows. 
The earlier mullions are chamfered, the later round with a 
fillet. 

LEEK WOOTTON 

ALL SAINTS. 1792 with a chancel of 1889. At that time the nave 
was lengthened too, as is visible by the Perp instead of the 
ingénu Y-traceried windows. Roundels with quatrefoils are as 
characteristic of Georgian Gothic. —- PLATE. Silver-gilt 
Chalice with Cover, Tazza with Cover, and Flagon, all 1638, 
by T. Bird, an exceptionally magnificent set, given by Alice, 
Duchess Dudley, and identical with the sets given to Kenil- 
worth and other places in the same year. 

Woopcorte. By Fohn Gibson, 1861. Stone, two-storeyed, with 
small dormers, canted bays, and openwork parapets. Enlarged 
later. The whole somewhat lumpy. 

STONE EpGez. By H. Bulkeley Creswell, 1915-16. Just neo- 
Tudor, not specially personal. 

GAVESTON’S CROSS, } m. S$, about 200 yards above the A road 
to the w, up the hill, without a path, but visible from the 
road. 1832 by F.C. fackson. Heavy short cross on a high 
pedestal of four mighty square piers. The inscription is 
not complimentary to poor Piers nor to his king: ‘ The minion 
of a hateful king, in life and death a memorable instance of 
misrule’. 
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MILL, at Hill Wootton, 14 m. £. The mill is said to have 
medieval evidence, the house c18 evidence. The mill-wheel 
survives. Otherwise what one will remember is plenty of 
quaint embellishments, chiefly beasties. 


LIFFORD see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
KING’S NORTON, p. 190 


aoe. LIGHTHORNE 


St LAWRENCE. The w tower was built in 1771 by Samuel 
Eglinton. It has the blank quatrefoils and bell-openings with 
Y-tracery typical of the c18 Gothic. The rest of the church by 
Yohn Gibson, 1875-6, rock-faced, with early c14 details and 
rather dull. The only feature worth recording is the twin 
balcony window above the tower arch or rather doorway. 
— STAINED GLASS. In the NE window heraldic glass of two 
dates in the c17.* — PLATE. Paten, 1571; Chalice and 
Flagon, 1808. 

OLp RECTORY, SE of the church. C17 house with a front of the 
C18. Five bays, bays one and five in gabled cross-wings. 
Flatly framed windows. 


3060 LILLINGTON 


St Mary MAGDALENE. Some C14 evidence in the chancel, and 
a Perp w tower. Otherwise all is Victorian, of various dates, 
mainly from 1847 to 1884. The nave is low and has dormers. 
— FONT. Octagonal, Perp, with shields in pointed quatrefoils. 
— STAINED GLASS. By Kempe Ss aisle E, c. 1895, Naisle two of 
c.1900 and c.1912. — PLATE. Parcel-gilt Chalice, c.1575; Paten, 
1574; Paten, 1774. 

On the brow of the hill, 1 m. £, Leamington COUNCIL HOUSING, 
with one high block. 


LITTLE ALNE see GREAT ALNE 


2030 LITTLE COMPTON 


St DENIS. c14(?) Ss tower with saddleback roof. The rest of 
1863-4 by E. G. Bruton, but with the use of some old materials, 
e.g. in the chancel s wall, where the windows are H.E. 

LITTLE COMPTON MANOR, just w of the church. The house is 
a composite affair. Its E range is pre-Reformation, but the s 
part of the range was incorporated into a remodelling of 1620 

* The dating was suggested to me by the late Mr H. T. Kirby. 
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(rainwater head on the w wing) undertaken by Archbishop 
Juxon. This made the s front of the house regular, with two 
projecting wings. However, the w side of the w wing also 
looks as if it contained earlier work. In the centre of the s front 
C18 doorway with pediment. (In the pre-Reformation E 
range the principal room has moulded ceiling beams. Of 
c.1620 one room remains facing E. This has panelling with 
pretty pilasters and frieze.) - DOVECOTE. With four steep 
gables, also probably Jacobean. 


eee ee ty EORD HALL see LONG LAWFORD 
\ 


LITTLE PACKINGTON 2080 


ST BARTHOLOMEW. The general impression is Victorian, with 
the timber-framed gable and the timber-framed bell-turret, 
though the lower part of the timberwork of the turret is 
medieval. The N and s doorways are simple Transitional, and 
the corbel table of the nave is partly original too. The chancel 
windows, however renewed, tell of building in the late c13. 
The combination of a pointed trefoiled arch with a pointed 
trefoil above in the head of a lancet or a lancet light is very 
typical. - PULPIT and PANELLING C17. — STAINED GLASS. 
Some original, including a female figure (E window). 
— PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice; Paten inscribed 1606; Flagon 
given in 1784. 

PARK FARM, 4 m. sw. Symmetrical, rendered, with stepped 
gables, Gothic windows, and a general Tudor air. .Probably 
c.1840. 

LITTLE WOLFORD 2030 


LITTLE WOLFORD MANoRr. An L-shaped house, the N wing 
Early Tudor, of stone, the wing projecting s from its w end, 
stone below and timber-framed above, probably a little later. 
In the N range is to the s the porch with a date 1671 but the 
original inner doorway. This has an original traceried door 
and leads to an original screens passage. The hall windows are 
straight-headed with depressed arches as heads of the lights. 
The windows have some heraldic stained glass, and among it 
the date 1557. Stone chimneypiece with two small caryatids. 
The hall roof is c20. To the E of the hall is the Parlour, with a 
splendid chimneypiece with stucco overmantel. This is 
Elizabethan and comes from Bideford in Devon. Between the 
two rooms, to the $s, is a stair-turret. The masonry of its E wall 
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is disturbed, showing that a wing projected here. From the 
upper floor of the parlour a peep-hole looks into the hall. 
This is a c15 two-light window brought in from Bideford. 
The remaining wing is longer now than it was. Its s end was an 
independent building separated from the rest by a small 
courtyard. The canted bay window in the k face of the wing is 
probably of c.1670. The timber-framed upper storey projects 
and has thin buttress shafts. In the w face is a small c15 
window. 


LONGBRIDGE see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


2030 LONG COMPTON 


St PETERAND ST PAUL. The nave is early C13, see the broad s 
doorway with a trefoil arch and a roll-moulded round hood- 
mould. Of the same date the plain N doorway. A little later the 
w tower. The arch to the nave is triple-chamfered and has an 
original stiff-leaf corbel. The w window is provided with a 
rere-arch. The bell-openings are twins with a dividing shaft, 
but the tower was heightened in the c15. About 1300 a four- 
bay N aisle was built. Slim octagonal piers, double-chamfered 
arches growing out of vertical pieces. Also c.1300 the nave 
received new S windows. The chancel represents the late c13, 
but is virtually all of Woodyer’s restoration of 1862-3. 
Projecting to the s a delightful little two-bay chapel or annexe 
of the c15 (6 by 84 ft). It has a lean-to roof and straight- 
headed Perp windows with panel tracery, as has also the 
clerestory. It is curious that the clerestory windows were 
given pointed rere-arches. - PULPIT. With some Perp stone 
panels, perhaps from a font. Crocketed ogee gables against 
blank transomed windows. — PLATE. Chalice of 1591; Paten of 
17323 Flagon of 1822. - MONUMENT. In the porch early c14 
female Effigy, almost completely defaced. 

LYCHGATE. Of c.1600.. Two-storeyed with a pitched roof. 
It is really a cottage with the ground storey removed; the 
original entrance to the churchyard was further w (Ps). 

FRIENDS’ MEETING Housg, in the lane sk of the church. 
Built in 1670. A plain three-bay house. 

Stone village of Cotswold character. 

KING’s STONE, 14 m. SE. A large standing stone, 8 ft high and 
5 ft wide, with a large semicircular notch on its E edge. The 
stone is probably an outlier of the Late Neolithic or Early 
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Bronze Age stone circle known as the Rollright Stones or 
King’s Men which lies across the county boundary in Oxford- 
shire. The long mound to the N of the stone, once cited as 
an example of a Neolithic long barrow, has been shown by 
excavation to be a natural feature. 


LONGFORD see COVENTRY, p. 279 


LONG ITCHINGTON 4060 


Hoy TRINITY. Red and grey stone. w tower with the stump 
of a spire blown down in 1762. Perp two-light bell-openings 
with transom. Frieze fragments of blank pointed quatrefoils. 
The earliest surviving part of the church is the s aisle. The 
doorway has a waterleaf capital and a round arch with keeled 
roll-mouldings. That can hardly be later than 1190. The w and 
S lancets are a little later. But the arcade was rebuilt in the 
C15, when the clerestory was added. The best work at Long 
Itchington, however, is of c.1300: the chancel N and s windows 
of three stepped lancet lights under one arch, cusped as well as 
uncusped, the s aisle E window of the same kind, and 
originally probably the two nave N windows which have now 
(C17 ?) just two mullions running into the arch. Inside the s 
aisle are two fine tomb recesses with elegantly long and 
slender trefoil cusping. Equally fine the SEDILIA, each seat 
cinquecusped with a crocketed gable, the DOUBLE PISCINA 
with a trefoil in the tympanum, the EASTER SEPULCHRE, 
and also the chancel arch. The responds have three shafts 
connected by shallow continuous hollows. - SCREEN. CI4, 
with unusual bold tracery of round arches. - COMMUNION 
RAIL. Later C17. — PLATE. Paten, 1587; Chalice, probably 
1587 too; Flagon by ¥. Wakelin and Robert Garrard, 1795. 
— MONUMENT. John Bosworth + 1674. Brass inscription with 
small figures of husband and two wives and cross-bones below. 
Framework of two coarse columns and an equally coarse 
segmental pediment. 

(MANOR Housg, s of the church. Remains inside of the c15 
hall. Moulded timbers and two bosses. Two C15 windows 
also survive.) 

DEVON HOUSE, w of the church. A large timber-framed house 
of ¢c.1600. The I. and r. gables with nicely alternating diagonal 
struts, the centre with, also nicely alternating, herringbone 
strutting. 
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Tupor Hovwsg, at the E end of the village, by the junction with 
the a road. Also c.1600, also timber-framed with vertical 
studs only, placed close together. Five equal gables. 

RED Housg, a little N of Tudor House. Of brick. Probably 
c.1700. The house must have been a normal five-bay house, 
but the 1. side now has a big Georgian canted bay window. 
The steep, gable-like pediment suggests the early date. 


4070 LONG LAWFORD 


St JoHN. 1839 by William Walker (GR). Of grey brick with 
lancets and no tower. The short chancel was never lengthened, 
and the interior is the quite rare survival of the furnishings of 
c.I840: PEWS, PULPIT, etc. are all as they were from the 
beginning. This applies also to the STAINED GLASS in the E 
window: clear, except for one shield and a number of bosses. 
— PLATE. Set of 1839 — even this never replaced. 

LITTLE LAWFORD HALL, 3 m.N. The house was pulled down 
c.1790, and what seems to have happened is that the stables 
were then made habitable. They have a date 1604, but the 
details look c.1800. 


1040 LONG MARSTON 


St James. A pretty church with its timber-framed bell-turret, 
rebuilt Victorian, and its timber-framed N porch. Nave and 
chancel Dec. Inside, the bell-turret reaches, as it were, down 
into the nave by a tower arch being half filled by two tiers of 
close timber studding. - PULPIT. Jacobean, with high blank 
arches. — BIER. C17. — STAINED GLASS. Bits in the E window 
head. 

ORCHARD COTTAGES, N of the church. Timber-framed, but 
with a stone s wing in whose gable end a two-light c14 
window, probably ex situ. 

STATION. 1859. Red sandstone, very E.E. A variety of win- 
dows, dogtooth, and bargeboards. 

THE GOODWINS, 3 m. NE. C17. Grey stone. Front with three 
even gabled dormers. Mullioned windows. 


4060 LOWER SHUCKBURGH 


St JoHN BaPpTIsT. 1864 by Croft, a rogue-architect (to use 
Goodhart-Rendel’s term) if ever there was. Neither Lamb nor 
Teulon nor Keeling have ever built more originally and more 
larkily (the term is again Goodhart-Rendel) than Croft did 
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here. Nor is it easy to find much in the Gothic C19 to match 
the sheer ugliness of Croft’s tracery, flat-membered, but with 
stop-chamfers and of wildly improbable combinations of 
forms. Yet the exterior of the church, as seen from the road, is 
first of all lively, rich, enterprising. Dark and light stone. 
Hexagonal sw tower with spire and six steep gables sticking 
up into the spire region. To the s further E two cross-gables of 
different height and width. Entry by a twin w porch. A num- 
ber of gables or arch spandrels are faced with purple gravel. 
The interior knocks you out with the contrast of stone and 54> 
particularly flaming brick with white joints. Don’t be taken in. 
The brick and the joints are only painted on. But what is the 
real material ? The piers sound hollow. They are of elongated 
form in depth with chamfered edges, and they divide the nave 
from the narrow aisles. On the s side there is in addition an 
outer yet narrower aisle. The chancel is rib-vaulted in two 
bays, but to their w a half-bay is interpolated. The vaulting 
cells are tile-faced, and all the arches are of brick (if it is brick) 
with jagged, saw-tooth edges. This and the tiles add a pinch of 
Alhambra. Inside the tower is the baptistery, a specially 
haunting room. — FONT. C13, round, with elementary flat 
blank arches. - SEATING. This must be by Croft too. - PLATE. 
Paten, 1§74; Chalice, c.1574. 
VICARAGE. Evidently Croft also, though larky only in details. 


LOWER TYSOE see TYSOE 


LOXLEY ] 2050 


St NiIcHoLas. Is the herringbone masonry in the chancel 
CII or, as Cox in the Little Guide says, Georgian ? The sw 
tower is C13. The surrounds of the chancel windows are C13 or 
early c14. The rest dates from the C18, probably c.1735-40. 
Arched windows, arched doorway with an oculus over. s 
chapel, its front all bits and pieces from an early c18 church- 
yard monument. — Norman PILLAR PISCINA with scallop 
capitals. - BOX PEWS. — COMMUNION RAIL. C17 or C18. 
— PLATE. Set of 1740. 

Lox Ley HALL. Brick, Gothic, with an astoundingly fanciful 
porch in no definite style. The house was largely rebuilt in 
1850 and added to c.1868 by T. T. Allen. 


LOZELLS see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
ASTON, pp. 146, 149 
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Toso LUDDINGTON 


CHURCH. 1871-2 by f. Cotton. Lias. Turret with spire at the E 
end of the N side of the nave. Very Victorian open timber 
porch. The architectural style is c.1300. A curiosity is the 
buttress set-offs of brick. - FONT. On the base of a church- 
yard cross, it seems, with a quatrefoil frieze. 


LYNDON GREEN see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
SHELDON, p. 203 


MALVERN PARK FARM see SOLIHULL 


3090 MANCETTER 


St PETER. Evidence of a substantial early c13 church on the site 
is the enormously tall lancet window in the nave w wall which 
is now hidden by the tower. The first addition to this C13 
nave was the N arcade and N aisle. The arcade has standard 
elements, the window tracery from cusped intersected to 
flowing and to the grand display of the reticulations of the five- 
light E window. The chancel also is Dec — see the very thin 
and long shafts of the arch to the nave, and the ogee-headed 
PISCINA. The E window is Victorian, the side windows 
probably late c14 (cf. Atherstone). Niches with canopies 1. 
and r. of the E window. The s arcade with transversely 
elongated octagonal piers is Perp, the windows are like the 
chancel side windows, and Perp is of course also the w 
tower. There was no space for processions w of it in the 
Middle Ages (as there is no space for perambulations now), 
and so the tower has a passage through from N to S. — FONT. 
Very big. Fat ribs rise up at the angles and fatter ones still up 
the middles of the diagonals. Is this Perp? - MEMORIAL 
BOARDS to the Marian martyrs of Mancetter. They are of 
wood, very handsomely inscribed, and date from 1833. 

, — STAINED GLASS, In the E window are some very fine parts 
of various windows, including figures which belong to the 
\Merevale Tree of Jesse, and others of the c14 (in pointed 
quatrefoils) and later. More in a chancel N window. — PLATE. 
Two small Chalices on feet, 1622; large Flagon, 1631; two 
smaller Fiagons, 1689; large Chalice, 1699; Paten, 17003 
Paten, 1781. — MONUMENTS. John Blise, 1633 (S porch 
outside). Strapwork plaque. - Edward Hutton Tf 1690. 
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Bust with wig in front of an oval recess decorated with 
cherubs’ heads. 

In the churchyard ALMSHOUSES of 1728, plain, one-storeyed, 
white, with a central inscription in a column-and-pediment 
frame. Across the road another range of ALMSHOUSES. They 
are of 1822 and no less modest. In front an iron veranda with 
traceried spandrels. 

MANOR Housg, s of the church, A large timber-framed house 
of about 1330. Its centre is a hall about 4o ft long. The 
screens passage is at the N end, and tothe of this is a projecting 
service wing of the same date. The corresponding s wing was 
added only about 1580. The timber trusses of hall and office 
wing are remarkably well preserved, though they must now of 
course be sought out from later insertions and alterations. 
The trusses N and s of the screens passage and the s truss of 
the hall have pointed-trefoiled braces on posts forming aisles 
and carry collar-beams, but the truss across the centre of the 
hall, though of the same pointed-trefoiled type, spans the 
whole width of the hall without intermediate posts. From the 
arcade posts similar trefoiled braces rise to the purlins. In the 
S part of the hall a ceiling was put in as early as the late c15 to 
form an upper room. The ceiling beams are moulded. The 
trusses of the N wing have normal arched braces to support 
tie-beams. Forecourt with C18 gatepiers and an C18 GAZEBO. 

On WATLING STREET, at the E end of Mancetter, really part 
of Witherley in Leicestershire, some nice Georgian three-bay 
houses, including one with ogee-headed Gothick windows. 

MANDUESSEDUM. The site is athwart Watling Street, part of 
the settlement lying across the county boundary in Leices- 
tershire. It is marked by a rectangular earthwork, 350 ft by 
600 ft, enclosing an area of 6 acres. Excavations across the NE 
corner of the defences showed a ditch 18 ft wide and 9 ft deep. 
Behind the ditch was a 37 ft wide berm and a stone wall 9 ft 
wide with a clay backing 25 ft thick. Within the earthworks 
post-holes and clay floors were found belonging to two 
settlement phases in c. A.D. 60-150. 


MANEY see SUTTON COLDFIELD, pp. 426, 428 


MAPPLEBOROUGH GREEN 
24m. N of Studley 


HO.Ly ASCENSION. 1888 by 7. A. Chatwin. w tower, nave, and 
chancel. Rock-faced, with very narrow aisles and bar tracery. 
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The E end with three stepped lancets. Vaulted s chapel open- 
ing to the chancel in the typically Victorian twin with a blank 
super-arch. Mr Nairn calls it ‘an absolute masterpiece of 
Victorian religious feeling’, the late H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 
“expensive, correctly detailed, and very weakly designed’. 
~ FONT. A life-size, nobly draped kneeling alabaster angel. 

GorcotTtT HALL, 4 m. N. The s front has a brick porch of 
c.1540 with blue-brick diapering and a mullioned upper 
window whose lights are arched and no longer cusped. The 
hall was on the 1., but has lost its original fenestration. Further 
1. a timber-framed gable with close studs. To the N two such 
gables of equal size and then more brick and more gables. 
Big chimneybreast on the w side. 


g060 MARTON 


St Esprit. A very exceptional dedication. w tower of red 
sandstone and lias, c13 and later. One lancet to the N. Early 
C13 Ss doorway. Perp s arcade of two bays with standard 
elements. The rest 1871 by G. Punshon. — Of c.1871 no doubt 
also the stone PULPIT and AMBO. — PLATE. Two Patens of 
1773. 

BRIDGE across the Leam. Medieval, according to Dugdale early 
C15. Three depressed-pointed, double-chamfered arches. The 
arches die against the abutments and the cutwaters. Also 
flood arches. 

2080 MAXSTOKE 


cob MAXSTOKE CASTLE. Architecturally speaking, the type of 
castle which Maxstoke represents was established by Philip 
Augustus, the French king, about 1200, by Frederick II, the 
Holy Roman Emperor, in Southern Italy a little later, and by 
Edward I a little Jater still. In Britain it culminates with 
Harlech. The type is characterized by strict symmetry: a 
rectangle with four corner-towers and in the middle of one 
side the mighty gatehouse. Other buildings as needed would 
lean against the high wall and be made of stone or wood. In 
the course of the c14 the type was fundamentally revised and 
domestically improved. Bolton Castle or Bodiam may at first 
glance look like Harlech, but if one were asked to define them, 
one would have to call them buildings of four ranges round 
an inner courtyard, even if the ranges still include angle towers 
and gate towers. Bolton Castle was licensed in 1379, Maxstoke 
in 1346 (Dugdale). Maxstoke is a transition from the Harlech 
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to the Bolton type. It has the gatehouse on the N side, one stone 
range against the w side, a timber-framed range against the w 
half of the N side, according to beam holes a continuation of the 
latter along the rest of the N side, and a range against thes side 
as well. The E side seems always to have been wall only.* 
Maxstoke was built by William de Clinton, Earl of Hunting- 
don, and in parts remodelled by the first Duke of Buckingham 
after 1440. In 1589 it came to Sir Thomas Dilke, and what 
there is of old features and fitments is nearly all of his time. 
The castle is surrounded by a perfect moat. The curtain wall 
and the towers are embattled. The towers are polygonal, that 
to the r. of the gatehouse (NW) being higher than the others. 
Windows are either ogee-headed single lights, or they are 
twins with a transom and ogee-headed lights. The only 
exception is one very large traceried window in the w range 
facing w. This can only have belonged to the chapel, and for a 
chapel w window looking out of the castle it is surprisingly 
large. The room with the window lies immediately N of where 
the great hall must have been. The place is marked by 
buttresses to the courtyard. The hall was on the upper floor. 
To its s lay the kitchen, etc. There is there a c15 doorway and 
also a doorway out of the courtyard. The windows here are 
Elizabethan. The relation in plan of hall to chapel is strange 
too. How would the main living-rooms have been reached ? 
Or would they have been above the kitchen and offices ? The 
arrangements N of the hall are obscured by the erection of a 
block of rooms about 1820. There is, however, behind it, i.e. 
in the Nw corner, a large room on the first floor with tie- 
beams on arched braces and kingposts with four-way struts. 
Its windows are Elizabethan. The Nw tower has an octagonal 
rib-vault on the ground floor and on the first floor an original 
tile floor. The timber-framed N range is C16 rather than C15 
work. It has a spacious polygonal projection to the courtyard, 
called ‘modern’ by the vcu. Inside this range is a large room 
with a sumptuous Elizabethan overmantel and a lobby in the 
same style brought in from Kenilworth Castle. The panelling 
of the room is articulated by pilasters. The gatehouse has 
polygonal turrets to the outside, but not to the inside. It is 
vaulted inside by a two-bay tierceron-vault with splendid big 
bosses. The DOORS are mid C15. 
PRIORY. Founded in 1336 for Augustinian Canons by the same 


* But the existence of two garderobes s of the gatehouse proves that some 
shelter was provided here as well. 
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William de Clinton who built the castle, and consecrated in 
1342. All that stands clearly recognizable above ground is the 
two gatehouses, the crossing tower of the church, and the w 
wall of the infirmary. But excavations, unfortunately not 
allowed to remain uncovered, have acquainted us with almost 
the whole plan. The OUTER GATEHOUSE has broad polygonal 
angle turrets to outside and inside, a large double-chamfered 
segmental arch to outside and inside, a division between 
carriages and pedestrians beyond the middle, i.e. with two 
bays of vaulting (diagonal and ridge-ribs) to the outside, only 
one very narrow one to the inside. There is a Dec upper 
window of two lights both sides, but on the outside canopied 
niches I. and r. are added. The INNER GATEHOUSE is no 
longer recognizable as such. The archways are blocked, and 
on the side is now an Elizabethan house with mullioned and 
mullioned-and-transomed windows. The CROSSING TOWER 
is the most interesting piece of architecture. It starts square 
but continues octagonal, externally by very high broaches, 
internally by squinches — a friars’ rather than a canons’ motif. 
The crossing arches to N and s are oddly narrow. The arches 
die into the imposts. On the E of the NE crossing pier is the 
jamb of a large chancel window. The chancel was straight- 
headed and had no aisles. The nave was aisleless too. The E 
range of the cloister did not continue the line of the N transept. 
It was pushed further E. Refectory and dormitory were in the 
normal places. The INFIRMARY lay E of the E range, as 
customary. It was aisled, and what remains is the wall with the 
main Ww entrance and a smaller entrance on its 1. Much of the 
precinct wall — the area was altogether on the small side — is 
also preserved, and at the extreme w end the two arches 
represent the place where the mill race left the MILL. 

St MICHAEL. The church evidently dates from the same time as 
priory and castle, but it is a surprising building for William de 
Clinton to have provided: It looks as if it were the very proud 
chancel to a church never built. Can this be due to its having 
been built as the chapel ante portas of the priory ? It is oblong, 
unbuttressed on w and £, and has no division between nave 
and chancel. The liturgical division is indicated by the low- 
side windows. The mean bell-turret is Victorian. The § 
window has flowing tracery with some oddly shaped motifs. 
The other windows are standard. The side doorway is normal, 
the w doorway a Perp insertion. Internally the cornice and 
coved ceiling survive from a Georgian remodelling. Georgian 
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also the ALTARPIECE, with foliage volutes 1. and r. and 
Raphael’s St Michael transported into a wide landscape. 
— FONT. Georgian. — PULPIT. Georgian, with handsome inlay. 
— Former BOX PEWS. — PANELLING Of the sanctuary. - Some 
original TILES. — PLATE. Recently found c13 Chalice of 
silver, originally secular. The inscription is Elizabethan. — 
Silver-gilt Cup, 1519. 

W OODBINE COTTAGE, Duke End, 14 m. Nw of the church. 
A cruck cottage with exposed crucks. 


MEON HILL see QUINTON 


MEREVALE 2090 


MEREVALE ABBEY was a Cistercian house, founded in 1148 by 
Robert, Earl Ferrers. What little of it remains above ground is 
s and E of the farmhouse, E of the parish church. There are 
two fragments, one of the highest architectural interest, the 
other just a piece of walling. The latter is part of thes aisle at its 
w end and is now the N wall of an outbuilding. The former is 
the N and s wall of the REFECTORY. The N wall stands to a 
considerable height and has to the inside on a high dado a row 
of very closely set attached shafts, their bases and the fillets 
running up them dating them firmly to the c13. To the outside 
chamfered buttresses are placed about as closely as the shafts 
inside. Can these buttresses have projected into a cloister 
walk ? Or did the abbey have no cloister walks ? The area of 
the cloister is clearly defined. Refectories lay in the range 
opposite the churches. Cistercian refectories admittedly 
usually projected from them at r. angles, i.e. ran N—-S, but 
those of the Benedictines were placed as that of Merevale is. 
The excavations carried out as far back as 1849 show no 
cloister walk in their drawn plan of results. The s wall of the 
refectory contains the reading pulpit, with its staircase 
slightly projecting to the outside, i.e. the s. The doorway 
exists, the steps, and two quatrefoil peep-holes. The wall 
articulation of the rest of the wall seems to have been as on the 
other side. According to the excavators the church was 240 ft 
long and had aisles and transepts and a straight chancel end, 
but not the usual straight-ended chapels £ of the transept. 
Preserved apart from what has already been described the 
richly moulded main portal into the transept at its w end, and 
beyond a simply double-chamfered archway parallel with it. 

Our Lavy, The parish church strikes the experienced church- 
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visitor as very odd. It has a nave and had aisles, but they are 


‘only of two bays; while the chancel is of four. It results in 


something quite lopsided, and one first speculates whether the 
nave might not have been longer to the w or the £. But neither 
is possible. The w wall with its doorway and the window of 
three stepped lancet lights is late c 13 ; so are the octagonal piers 
of the wide arcade openings; so clearly is the chancel arch. 
There would not be anything puzzling if it were not for the 
considerable width of this short nave. The answer is probably 
that this was not a normal parish church but a capella ante 
portas of the abbey. The arcade arches are double-chamfered, 
starting with vertical pieces. The s windows are Dec, the 
pattern of tracery being exactly like the more complex of the 
two at Astley near by. The chancel at that time must have had 
aisles already; for the arch from the S aisle into the s chancel 
aisle is Dec as well. It has figured hood-mould stops. The arch 
corresponding on the N side is Perp. The chancel was added 
about 1500, It has very slim piers, very thinly moulded, and 
arches to’go with them. On the abaci rise thin shafts connect- 
ing with a horizontal course at eaves level forming framed 
panels. —- SCREEN. This is a Perp screen so unusual that it has 
been assumed that it was originally in the abbey church. But 
the measurements fit this church, not the abbey. It is of wood, 
of the veranda type, open to the front without any dado, and 
also without any subdivisions other than the doorway and the 
two wide, straight-topped side pieces. So there is no tracery 
either. The loft and its plainly panelled parapet is also 
preserved and has a square, balcony-like projection in the 
middle. — TILES. Some old patterned ones by the brass. 
— STAINED GLASS. Tree of Jesse, in the B window, dating 
from the early c14. It probably comes from the abbey. It does 
not fit the present window, as will at once be admitted, when 
one notices that both~Jesse and the Virgin are missing. 


- Beautiful ruby and blue grounds to. the figures and lush green 


vine trails. Borders of charming details. Much here and in the 
figures early c19 replacement. In the tracery lights two CI5 
figures and some late c14 heads. In two s windows more C14 
glass and in a N aisle window small c14 head. — PLATE. 
Silver-gilt Chalice, inscribed PAVOLO DI GIOVANI_E 
JACOMO DI NICOLA DE SENA ME FECIT (perhaps Paolo di 
Giovanni di Turaand Giacomo di Nicolo di Bernardello), ¢.1375. 
The stem has a knop with six circular lobes, each containing a 
semi-precious stone. Given in 1849. -MONUMENTS. Effigy of 
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a Knight, more than life-size, unfortunately headless and foot- 
less, but of the very highest quality. It is second half of the 
C13, and thus a very early case of crossed legs. Chain-mail, 
the drapery wind-swept. — Brasses to Robert, Earl Ferrers, + 
1412 and wife. Of excellent quality, the figures 5 ft 3 in. long. — 
Alabaster effigies of a Knight and Lady, c.1440. The angels 
against the tomb-chest very similar to those at Lowick 
(Northants) and at Aston (Birmingham). The effigies should be 
compared with those at Willoughby-on-the-Wolds (Notts) 
t+ 1448, Ashbourne (Derbyshire) + 1447, and East Shefford 
(Berks) of ¢.1440 

The church is approached through a GATEHOUSE so 
intensely medieval that it is at once recognized as Victorian. 
It is by Clutton (see below), and has a large entry arch with 
continuous mouldings and a large plain gable. On the w a 
stately house, no doubt also by Clutton. 

MEREVALE HALL. Merevale Hall stands on top of a hill in 
spacious grounds planted with oak-trees. Although called 
Hall, it looks like a castle with its embattled tower and walls. 
It is prominent from a distance from nearly all sides, and every 
time appears to advantage. That is something. It is also from 
near by the most monumentally and dramatically composed of 
all Warwickshire Victorian houses; for that it is Victorian no- 
one would doubt. It is in fact remarkably early. It was de- 
signed by Henry Clutton and_ Edward Blore — we don’t know in 
what kind of partnership — and completed in 1840. Blore was 
53 in 1840, Clutton 21. It took the place of older buildings, 
including a seven-bay house with a hipped roof dating from 
the later cr7. Masonry of these older structures was, it is said, 
included in it. The grand £ front is entirely symmetrical 
- Gothic to Jacobean, with mullioned and transomed win- 
dows, shaped gables, and a semicircular oriel above the door. 
The high tower is near the NW corner, a turret near the sw 
corner. There is an extra service wing and a stable-court. 
The long gallery fills nearly the whole of the N front. The 
staircase hall, without skylight, has instead windows (with 
Venetian tracery) high up to both sides. They give on inner 
courts or outer walls. The staircase balustrade is midc17in style. 


MERIDEN 2080 


ST LAWRENCE. Outside the village. The chancel is Norman, 
lengthened E.E., see the windows outside as well as their traces 
inside. Inside in the SEDILE also a voussoir stone with zigzag. 
I2—w. 
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Only the £ window is Perp. In the c13 the chancel arch was 

\ renewed and given its elementary leaf capitals. c14 the s. 
arcade,* C15 the N arcade. Both have the standard elements, 
but the difference in date is clearly visible. The outer aisle 
walls are called c15, restored, but their evenness, the propor- 
tions of the high transomed three-light windows, and even 
the tooling point to a date about 1820 or 1830. The w tower is 
Perp, but its w window has tracery very probably of the C17. 
-— PLATE. Set of 1770 by Thomas Wynne; two Plates of 1775 
by the same. - MONUMENTS. Alabaster effigy of a Knight, 
c.1400, angels by his head. — Stone effigy of a Knight, 
c.1450-60, also with angels. 

E of the church is MOAT Housg, timber-framed, with sym- 
metrical side gables and brick infilling. The house carries a 
date 1609 but is largely older. 

In the long village street the only remarkable house is the 
Manor Howsz, early c18, brick, of seven bays with a seg- 
mental pediment above the door. Off the main street to the s, a 
little elevated, is MERIDEN HALL, early c18, stone-built, of 
seven bays and two and a half storeys. Three-bay pediment, 
moulded window surrounds. The large E room is tripartite by 
screens of two columns and has a ceiling of the late c18. 

At the w end of the village stands a CROSS with tapering octag- 
onal shaft. People say that it marks the centre of England. 
Beyond the w end of the village, on its own, is FOREST HALL, 
the headquarters of the Woodmen of Arden. The hall, a 
single-room building, was erected by Foseph Bonomi in 1788. 
It is oblong with chamfered corners and has in the centre of 
the ceiling a wreath and the device of the Woodmen. Against 
one wall the excellent bust of Wriothesley Digby, secretary of 
the Woodmen, by Nollekens. Though only a bust, he is 
successfully caught in action. A Ballroom was added in 1845. 

24a WALSH HALL, 3 m. N. Excellent timber-framed c15 to C16 
house with additions of 1938 and certain internal features 
such as a C16 chimneypiece with a lozenge frieze on the lintel 
(brought in). ; 

(DARLASTON HALL. Five bays, later c18, with Roman Doric 
porch and tripartite principal windows. Small stables with 
lantern tower. NBR) 


METCHLEY ROMAN CAMPS see BIRMINGHAM 
SUBURBS, EDGBASTON, p. 173 


* Or just after 1400, as a chapel was founded in the s aisle in 1404. 
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MIDDLETON 1090 


ST JOHN BAPTIsT. Norman s doorway with zigzag arch. N 
arcade of four bays with standard elements, c.1300. Perp w 
tower, as so often in Warwickshire with heavily crocketed 
gables over doorway and windows.* Perp also the big upper 
windows in chancel and nave. The Nw vestry with its inter- 
secting tracery looks early c19. — FONT. Plain c18 baluster. 
— SCREEN. In specially good condition. Single-light divisions 
with ogee heads and fine tracery over. - PULPIT. Is it late 
C17? It is only sparsely decorated. - STAINED GLASS. S aisle 
by Kempe, c.1890. — PLATE. Set by Anthony Nelme of 1707. 
— MONUMENTS. Very good brasses of Sir Richard Bingham 
1 1476 and wife. The figures are 3 ft 2 in. long. He stands ona 
little hillock; she is not allowed to. The drapery of his mantle 
is in the angular style of the later c15. - Thomas Willoughby, 
Earl of Londonderry, + 1638, with kneeling figure between 
two columns. - His HELM and GAUNTLETS are suspended 
1, and r. — Francis Willoughby + 1675. A large and stylistically ,,, 
important monument. Very tall tablet. The architectural 
forms are poor, including the leathery cartouches at the foot 
and the skulls in the capitals. Three interlocked oval inscrip- 
tion plates. Three putti, not too well done. Above the top 
one an urn and two laurel-like garlands. At the foot three 
putto-heads; identical triplets. It all looks much more 1700 
than 1675. — Benjamin and Samuel White + 1685 and 1688. 
Two grotesquely stolid busts in an architectural surround 
with segmental pediment. 

MIDDLETON HALL. The house has a stately Early Georgian 
w front of eight bays, scanned by fluted giant pilasters. A 
three-bay addition on the r. Round the corner to the N three 
more bays with giant pilasters and then a quite irregular part 
including the opening into a courtyard, and to the 1. of that a 
timber-framed range looking c17 with its overhang on big 
scrolls (but containing a fragment of a roof of c.1400 with 
trefoiled or four-foiled framing; vcH). Moreover, behind this 
to the E a rendered range in the ground-floor w wall of which 
is a Norman window, better visible from inside than outside. 
It is the oldest domestic building in the county still in use. 


MIDDLE TYSOE see TYSOE 


* Chatwin (B.A.S.T., vol. 63) has published the bell-frame in the tower as. 
a CI4 piece, i.e. earlier than the tower and very rare indeed. 
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MILCOTE see WESTON-ON-AVON 


3060 MILVERTON 


ST JAMES. 1879-80 by John Gibson. Not interesting. Rock- 
faced except for the ashlar w tower. The tower has a stone top 
stage with E.E. blank arcading and on top of that a low 
wooden stage and a pyramid roof. - PLATE. Paten, 1570; 
Chalice also c.1570; Beaker c.1640, made at Groningen. 


MOAT FARMHOUSE see TEMPLE BALSALL 


4080 MONKS KIRBY 


St EpiTH. This was a priory church, though of the priory 
ings not one stone survives. The priory was founded in 

1077 for Benedictines of St Nicholas at Angers. Thechurch was 
called in danger of collapse in 1360, and in 1397 it was 
transferred to the Carthusians of Epworth in Lincolnshire. 
The church also refers to the priory now only in a few minor 
ways. The N aisle windows are placed high enough to allow 
for a cloister beneath, and in the chancel are remains of door- 
ways and windows into some monastic annexe not of a 
familiar kind. Otherwise one can treat the church as a parish 
church, and it is indeed the grandest in a village in its region. 
The sw tower is mighty, the interior of the nave also on a 
grand scale. The tower is of red sandstone below, of beige 
stone above. Below, the tracery is Dec (flowing), and above it is 
Dec still. But the top is evidently post-Reformation. The para- 
pet has shaped. gables and the pinnacles look Gothick. Indeed 
the spire fell in 1701. Dec also seems the proud s porch of 
ted sandstone. It has a tierceron-star-vault inside, as has the 
tower. The s aisle windows are all Victorian. The N aisle 
windows are Perp; so are the N chapel windows. How is all this 
matched by the interior ? The chancel proves to be an H. E. 
survival, as the SEDILIA and PISCINA show. The dominant 
feature of the nave is the arcades, red also, of six bays, with a 
typical moulded lozenge shape for the piers and with finely 
moulded arches dying into them. The arcade encroaches on 
the former chancel, as is evident from the present position of 
sedilia and piscina. Also, which is equally interesting, the 
arcade encroaches on the tower; for it cuts into the arch from 
the tower E into the s aisle. On the other hand the $ porch 
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seems to presuppose the size and shape of the present aisle. 
What then took place? The tower was built as an overlarge 
adjunct to a preceding church. So was the s porch. Then the 
decision was taken to build a wider nave at the expense of the 
aisle, and so the arcade was set further s. In the N chapel 
1. and r. of the E window are high image niches with elaborate 
canopies. — STAINED GLASS. W window by Hardman. 
— PLATE. Secular Cup of c.1500, converted into a chalice; 
Paten Cover, 1584; silver-gilt Set given by Alice, Duchess 
Dudley, in 1638 (cf. Kenilworth, Ashow, and Leek Wootton). 
— HELM, SWORD, GAUNTLETS, and SPURS on the tower wall. 
— MONUMENTS. Upper half of a defaced c14 effigy (N aisle). 
— Sir William Feilding + 1547 and wife. Alabaster. Two 
recumbent effigies. Tomb-chest with semi-Gothic pilasters 
and shields. — Basil Feilding and his wife + 1580. Alabaster. | 
Two recumbent effigies. Against her skirts two puppies, one at 
rest, the other playful. His feet pressed against the tail of a 
lion. Tomb-chest with elementary balusters, ‘mourners’ 
stiffly against the sides, holding shields, and two ugly cherubs 
with a shield at the head end. The mourners must be by the 
hand that carved the Boughton Monument at Newbold, the 
effigies by the carver of those at Chesterton.* — Lady Augusta 
Feilding, reclining effigy on a couch. — Seventh Earl of 
Denbigh and his countess, recumbent in relief on a tomb-chest 
in relief. Both monuments signed Mary Grant 1881. 

NEWNHAM PADDOx, I} m. NE. The mansion was pulled down 
in 1952.¢ Only the grand GATES remain, of cast and wrought 
iron. The gatepiers are of iron too, and there are five gates. 
The style is clearly c18 and seems not English. Some have 
called it Spanish and said that-the.gates.came from a Spanish 
monastery. Other, however, have ascribed the work to the 
Davies Brothers. 


MONWOODE FARMHOUSE see OVER WHITACRE 
MOOR HALL see SUTTON COLDFIELD, p. 429 


MORETON MORRELL 3050 


Ho ty Cross. Inside the church a Norman lintel and tympanum 
is kept. The tympanum is plain, the lintel has a cross laid 
* Cf. also the monument of 1580 at Somerton in Oxfordshire. 


+ Some good woodwork in Yardley Wood church (see p. 214) is perhaps 
from Newnham Paddox. 
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horizontally (one has a right to assume for no good reason) 
and saltire crosses. In the N wall of the tower also a re-set 
window which could be Norman. The tower is in its upper part 
of brick and Georgian. Georgian also the nave windows. Perp 
N doorway. Is the chancel c17 ? - PULPIT. With a few minor 
Jacobean panels. —PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice.-MONUMENT. 
Richard Murden + 1635 and wife. Large alabaster tablet with 
the two figures kneeling under arches and facing one another 
across a prayer-desk. They are too big to be kneeling thus, 
and actually cannot see one another. At the top in a broken 

‘ pediment an angel holding two shields. Two tough putti 
lower down I. and r. 

MANor Howusg, N of the church. One wing with mullioned and 
transomed windows; C17. The gatepiers also C17. 

MorRETON PappDox has been pulled down. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, $m. w. Built as a private house 
c.1906 by W.H. Romaine-Walker. Good neo-William-and- 
Mary. Thirteen-bay front with pediment above the first two 
and the last two. Doorway with foliage frieze and open scrolly 
pediment. 

1060 MORTON BAGOT 


Hoty TRINITY. That rare thing, an unrestored and un- 
neglected church. Nave and chancel in one. Grey stone and red 
trimmings. Timber bell-turret. The windows mostly of 
c.I300. — PRAYER DESK. A rare, complete piece with two 
poppy-heads, and openwork front panels. On one end a circle 
with a mouchette wheel. The prayer-desk came to the church 
from the Catholic chapel on the Profumo Estate at Avon 
Dassett. - COMMUNION RAIL. Panels from an early C16 
screen. — PLATE. Paten, 15713 Chalice, no doubt also 15713 
Flagon, 17913; Paten, 1793. 


MOSELEY see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
MOUSLEY END FARMHOUSE see ROWINGTON 
NADBURY CAMP see ARLESCOTE MANOR HOUSE 


NAPTON-ON-THE-HILL 


St LAWRENCE. Quite a large church, low, on the brow of the 
hill. The chancel is Norman, see the three widely spaced N 
windows. The s doorway must be of c.1200, i.e. it still has a 
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round arch with roll mouldings, but also early stiff-leaf 
capitals. Then there is impressive work of c.1275, namely both 
transepts. The s transept s window is of three stepped pointed- 
trefoiled lancets, the N transept N window is the same but 
has a shafted outer surround with a round super-arch. The 
inner shafting is Victorian. Of the two the N transept comes 
first - the mouldings of the super-arch show that, but even 
more the nave N arcade inside and the way it joins the transept. 
The arcade piers are octagonal, but the joining pier has a 
round abacus, made as one piece with the smaller round 
abacus of the arch from aisle into transept. The corresponding 
junction on the s side is managed without round abaci. The 
N transept has good E windows too: one lancet and one 
triplet of stepped lancets. Again in the N transept a pair of 
large round-arched tomb recesses. In the s transept one smaller 
and lower one, with a segmental arch. Perp E wall and window. 
The buttresses are gabled. w tower below of c.1300 (see the 
three continuous chamfers of the arch towards the nave), 
above C18 (see the bell-openings: round-arched with Y- 
tracery). The s porch is puzzling. It has blank arcading 1. and 
r., made up of c12 or early c13 shafts and coarse Perp 
tracery. The restorer of the church (1861) was 7. Croft. May 
one discover his hand in this ? - SCULPTURE. Some Norman 
carving at the foot of the s respond of the chancel arch. 
— PLATE. Chalice, 1751 by Thos. Whipham; Chalice, 1848. 

WINDMILL. On the top of the hill. A stone tower with only 
one sail left. 


NETHER WHITACRE 


St GILES. C16 w tower of ashlar. Otherwise mostly of 1870, 
though the E window with its flowing tracery may represent 
the original. - STAINED GLASS. Fine early C14 kneeling angel 
(chancel Ss). - MONUMENT. Charles Jennens, 1775. By 

* Richard Hayward. Large tablet. Mourning woman, her hand- 
kerchief held over her eyes, standing by a sarcophagus set 
diagonally. Behind, a collapsing pyramid. The style is still 
that of Roubiliac, not yet that of, say, Wilton. Mr Hayward, 
who could be so delicate on a small scale, has here undertaken 
more than he could cope with. The inscription says this about 
Mr Jennens: 


2090 


“He was learned, and an admirer of learned men; fond of the arts, 
and a great incourager of them amongst the professors: of a liberal 
mature, very charitable in his life time, and in his bequests, he 
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shew’d the same disposition of benevolence. He was never marry’d; 
having therefore no children of his own, he endeavour’d to become 
as general a parent and benefactor to mankind as possible. By his: 
will he provided for his relations, remember’d his friends and 
distributed amply to those charities, which are most beneficial to 
society. For the Propagation of the Gospel abroad he bequeathed 
5003 to six hospitals in London 500 each; to two others each 200; 
to the widows of clergymen in Leicestershire 200; for lectures on 
the Catechism 1000; to schools round Gopsal 1000; and 200 to the 
poor of adjacent townships; and to the Parish of Nether Whitacre, 
he left ample marks of his bounty; for having given in his life time 
the great tythes, a glebe to the curacy, and 100 towards rebuilding 
the church; he bequeathed at his death to the poor 100 and endow’d 
a school for the instruction of their children.’ 

WHITACRE HALL, = m. NE. The house is surrounded by a 
sandstone wall which rises directly as the inner wall of the 
moat. Miniature Jacobean brick gatehouse with a shaped 


gable. 
NEW BILTON see RUGBY, p. 386 


4970 NEWBOLD-ON-AVON 


St BoToLpH. Red sandstone. w tower Perp. The N porch 
with rows of big canopied niches 1. and r. of the entrance and 
with decorated buttresses also Perp. The arcades evidently 
Perp too. Generally lozenge-shaped piers but with shafts and 
chamfers and two-centred arches. Victorian chancel. — 
COMMUNION RAIL. Jacobean. — TILES. Original tiles in the 
s aisle at the E end, and more said to be below the present 
pavement. — NORTH DOOR. C15. With small plaques carrying 
black-letter inscriptions. - TOWER SCREEN. Of wrought 
iron, early c18. Originally in front of the monument to Sir 
William Boughton. - PLATE. Chalice and Paten, 1634; 
Almsdish, 1702; Flagon, 1708. - HELM and sworRD, chancel 
s, probably c17. — Uncommonly plentiful funerary MONU- 
MENTS, chiefly of Boughtons of Little Lawford Hall. Geoffrey 
Allesley + 1441 and his wife. Incised slab on a simply patterned 
tomb-chest. — Thomas Boughton + 1454 and his wife. 
Incised slab, especially well preserved (or re-traced ?). Also on 
a simply panelled tomb-chest. — Edward B. and his wife who 
died in 1583. Alabaster. Two tiers of small kneeling figures, 
bad, but decidedly Mannerist, especially the figures holding 
shields. — Edward B. and wife and William B., his son, + 1635 
and wife + 1636. Two kneeling couples each facing one another 
across a prayer-desk, one couple above the other. Also 
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children; also bad. — Sir William + 1716. Signed by fohn Hunt 
of Northampton. Pompous but bad too. White and black 
marble. Two lifesize standing figures, a hand on the heart. 
Urn on pedestal between them and two skulls on the ground. 
Baldacchino above. Black pilasters and broken scrolly 
pediment. — Sir Egerton Leigh + 1818. Relief, white. He lies 
on a couch. An angel stands by his head pointing upward. 
In front of an obelisk. - John Ward-Boughton-Leigh + 1868. 
Standing woman and standing angel. In a Gothic stone 
surround. - Mrs Ward-Boughton-Leigh + 1897. Bust. The 
inscription mentions that she was the ‘ daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Cotterell of 50 Eaton Square’. 


NEWBOLD-ON-STOUR 2040 


St DAvip. 1833. Typical of its date, with the many thin 
buttresses along the sides and the short chancel. Only the 
Nw tower is a locally explicable anomaly. Its spire was 
removed in 1948. Much restoration of the church in 1884-9. — 
PLATE. Chalice and Paten, 1832. 

A HOUSE, E of the Methodist chapel, is dated 1714 and still has 
mullioned and transomed windows, even if they are arranged 
symmetrically. 

LoDGE to Ettington Park. In the same style as the house (see 
p- 289). 

NEWBOLD PACEY 2050 


ST GEORGE. 1881-2 by Pearson. In the E.E. style, mostly with 
lancets. Excellent w front, very ingeniously balanced. Nw 
tower with saddleback roof.* Four lancets with an oculus over 
to represent the nave, a small two-light window to represent 
the s aisle. The roof also changes its pitch slightly and the sill 
course of the windows climbs down. The E end treated 
similarly. On the nave N side groups of three stepped lancet 
lights under one arch. On the s side a transept and a two-bay 
chapel. The roofs of nave and chancel differ in construction. 
Pearson used two Norman doorways, one of them with one 
order of colonnettes and very unusual capitals. One has a kind 
of trellis with raised lozenges set in. - STAINED GLASS. E 
window by Hardman. —- PLATE. Chalice, 1600; Paten, 1632; 
Paten, 1753. - MONUMENTS. Edward Carew + 1668 and his 
infant daughter. Frontal demi-figure in an oval recess. His 


* But the Rey. J.E.Bluck tells me that Pearson had planned a spire. 
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hand on his heart. The baby lies on a ledge in front of him. 
Good architectural setting. - William Little ¢ 1834. With a 
small, quite sensitive relief of charity given. The style still in 
the Grecian tradition. 

ASHORNE HILL House, 1} m. NE. 1895-7 by E. Goldie. 
Good, large, and on the way to the Lutyens style. The entrance 
side is of stone and some blue brick, Tudor, and nearly but 
not quite symmetrical, e.g. the bay windows in the fronts of 
the two projecting wings differ. The garden side on the other 
hand is quite asymmetrical: hall bay window, and to the l. 
staircase tower and another big bow, to the r. a projecting 
subsidiary wing. (Rich neo-Jacobean interiors were illustrated 
in The Builder in 1898.) 


NEWBOLD REVEL see STRETTON-UNDER-FOSSE 
NEW HALL see SUTTON COLDFIELD, p. 428 
NEWLAND FARMHOUSE see EXHALL 
NEWNHAM PADDOX see MONKS KIRBY 


2000 NEWTON REGIS 


St Mary. The arch from tower to nave has only one step and 
one slight chamfer. So the tower was probably begun early in 
the c13. Nothing else of the church is as early as this. The 
bell-openings of the tower are Dec, and the spire is of different 
stone, and so probably yet later. Two tiers of lucarnes. Short 
embattled nave, Dec below (see the windows, two types, 
identical ones facing one another), Perp above (see the 
clerestory windows). The chancel is the same. The E window 
of five lights is“ particularly interesting, of a type typical 
more of 1300 than of the early c14, to which the other lower 
chancel windows, because of ogee details, must belong. The £ 
window is of five lights, but interlocked three plus three, 
and has cusped intersected tracery except for the top, where 
the intersections are simply broken off to allow for a big 
pointed quatrefoil, broader than it is high. The s porch has a 
pointed tunnel-vault with transverse ribs, a type more familiar 
in Notts and Derbyshire than in Warwickshire. Inside the 
chancel a charming little PISCINA, with four openwork cusps 
and at the top a Kentish barb. Also in the N wall a tomb or 
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EASTER SEPULCHRE recess. It should be noted as a curiosity 
that the NE buttress of the tower is pierced by a squint allowing 
a person outside the tower to look into the nave. — PULPIT. 
C18; simple, with tester. - PAINTING. In the nave N windows 
some old paint of chevrons — who can say what date? — 
STAINED GLASS. Dec pieces in the w window; bits in other 
windows. — PLATE. Chalice and Paten, probably by Thomas 
Mason, 1731; large Paten, probably by Ebenezer Coker, of 
1760. - MONUMENT. An uncommonly complexly carved 
coffin-lid of the early c14, the date being fixed by the rim of 
ballflower. At the foot of the lid the Lamb carrying a high 
cross ending in a rounded quatrefoil, the lowest lobe being 
shallower than the others. In the quatrefoil bust of a priest. 
In the 1. and r. lobes the chalice and the book. To the sides of 
the cross shaft two kneeling acolytes with tapers. Above the 
side lobes two kneeling angels, and above the top lobe the 
priest’s soul in a napkin and the dove of the Holy Spirit. 


NORTH END see BURTON DASSETT 
NORTHFIELD see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


NORTON LINDSEY 2060 


Hoty TRINITY. Small. In the chancel small early c 13 lancets. 
Of the same date the s doorway. In the N aisle, which dates 
from after 1847, w and E lancets. - PULPIT. With Jacobean 
panels and one with the date 1682. — PLATE. Paten, 1571; 
Chalice no doubt also 1571. 

A bedraggled WINDMILL, a tower-mill, 1 m. Nw of the church. 
Built in 1808. 

NUNEATON 3090 


St Nicovas. Large and of dark grey stone. Perp w tower with 
battlements and higher stair-turret. Perp clerestory with eight 
closely spaced three-light windows under two-centred arches. 
In the N aisle and N chapel Dec windows, in the s chapel one 
early C14 window of three stepped lancet lights with roll- 
mouldings. The chancel is mostly of 1852. The interior is 
impressive but puzzling. The four-bay arcades have a typical 
Perp section and small capitals, their abaci curving forward 
and backward. Above, the wall is panelled and connects with 
the clerestory. The roof-line of the nave before there was a 
clerestory is marked. What was the arcade like then ? Why 
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should the piers start from high plinths of chamfered lozenge 
shape, just as the shape of the piers of the N chapel still is ? The 
mouldings of the chapel arches are indeed earlier than those — 
of the aisle arcades.* Was the present section only carved in 
later, then ? And when? There is an evenness and smooth- 
ness about it all that makes one think of the c17. The s 
chapel arcade is earlier, i.e. Dec. The piers have big capitals 
to the arch openings, none to nave and chapel. In the chapel a 
vaulted SEDILE with nodding ogee arch and a PISCINA 
combined with a CREDENCE SHELF. Big corbel head 1. of the 
E window. E of the N chapel is a vestry, partly Perp. Good nave 
and aisle roofs with bosses. Victorian chancel arch with 
pierced tracery in the spandrels (by Ewan Christian). — 
GALLERIES. The N and S$ galleries of wood, squeezed in 
between the piers, have happily survived.{ They look early 
C18. — PLATE. Small Elizabethan Chalice; Chalice of 1650; 
Paten of 1697; identical Paten of 1764; two large Flagons of 
1770. - MONUMENTS. Sir Marmaduke Constable T 1560. 
Alabaster. Recumbent effigy, bearded. His head rests on a 
helmet. The crest on the helmet is a boat fully rigged. The 
inscription is in black letter. - Antony Trotman + 1703 and 
wife. Two frontal busts, flatly carved. In the ‘predella’ 
skeleton in a winding sheet. The sheet is tied to the architec- 
tural framework. It is a rustic job but quite impressive. 
— William Craddock + 1833. By the Patent Works, Westminster. 
Urn at the top. 

St Mary, Manor Court Road. This mangled, yet in parts 
powerful, fragment represents all that is left of the Benedictine 
nunnery from which Nuneaton derives its name and to which 
it owes its existence. The nunnery was founded c.1155-60, 
and the chancel and N transept were apparently rebuilt after 
the central tower had fallen early in the c13. In 1236-8 the 
nuns were busy rebuilding their church. What we have is this. 
First Mr Clapton Rolfe of Oxford’s deplorable nave, four 
bays, with neo-Norman windows high up not only on the 
former cloister side, but also on the N side. Then remains of 
the walls and shallow buttresses of the w part of the nave. 
There was no w doorway. Then the crossing, the one place 
where one becomes aware of the aesthetic loss suffered by the 


* The Lady Chapel had been ‘re-edified’ before 1507. Which chapel was 
it? 

+ They had, at the time of writing. In 1965 they were unnecessarily 
destroyed. 
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disappearance of the church. It never had aisles or chancel 
aisles. Yet the crossing piers are overwhelmingly mighty. 
They stand high up, though to differing heights. They consist 
of responds to two sides each; and each respond of four orders. 
On the sw pier two late c12 capitals can still be seen, and also 
the springing of the vault. The £ piers differ considerably from 
the w piers. They must be of after the fall of the tower and are 
fully E.E., with detached in front of attached shafts. The 
evidence is confused by the rebuilding of chancel and N 
transept carried out by Brakspear in 1906 and 1930. He had 
the foundations to go by, and in the case of the transept more, 
e.g. the SE triple vaulting-shaft standing on a corbel and 
capital. The transept had a w porch whose foundations 
survive. So this was probably the congregational part of the 
church. The s transept was never restored, and the ruin shows 
the jamb of a big E window. The s wall stands up high. The 
cloister was s of the nave, as usual, and the one baffling detail 
is a double shaft in the angle between nave and Ss transept, 
rather too high and too big to be inside a cloister or connected 
with the customary doorways from nave and transept into the 
cloister. Otherwise there is something recognizable of the 
monastic E range, including the recently excavated lowest 
courses of the jambs of the chapter-house entrance. The range 
went a good deal further s than the s range of the cloister. Of 
outbuildings one, s of the present vicarage, was the brewhouse 
and has a rounded projection for the vat. — TILES. Quite a 
number of medieval tiles are laid in the chancel. 

(OuR LADY OF THE ANGELS (R.C.), Coton Road. By C. A. 
Hansom, 1838. Much added to, mostly in 1936 by McCarthy 
& Collings. The church was originally a plain aisleless brick 
building with lancet windows. Hansom lived at Caldecote at 
the time. D. Evinson) 

PERAMBULATION. Nuneaton is a mystifying town. Neither the 
parish church nor the abbey have urban nuclei around. It is 
true that close to the parish church are two old buildings, but 
they don’t make up more than a picturesque group which any 
village might possess. One is the OLD SCHOOL, dated 1716, 
of brick, small but with a middle tower with a cupola. The 
other is the VICARAGE, a big mid c17 building with a front 
of five shaped gables, four of them entirely equal. Moulded 
surrounds to the windows, which are now sashed. On the 
other side of the church is the GRAMMAR SCHOOL, partly of 
1880 (by Clapton Rolfe again), i.e. still with the Gothic 
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motifs of Street and Butterfield schools, but also with the tile- 
hanging of Norman Shaw, and partly quite recent, especially 
the successfully placed crescent, concave towards the church, 
and vertically weatherboarded all along the first floor. This 
contains assembly hall, gymnasium, and laboratory and is by 
Essex, Goodman & Suggitt of Birmingham. 

With the feeling of this lack of a town centre — the market place 
has no redeeming feature, and the large but dully neo- 
Georgian COUNCIL OFFICES in Coventry Road (1934 by 
Peacock & Bewlay of Birmingham) are again entirely on their 
own — the town most laudably decided in 1947 on creating a 
modern centre by the parish church and on calling in Frederick 
Gibberd. He made a master plan in 1947. The whole has not 
become a coherent centre yet, but that is due more to the 
wretched roundabout between it and the church than to a 
fault of the architect’s. The building of his which faces the 
roundabout is the PUBLIC LIBRARY. It is a strange building, 
impressive, monumental, but undeniably part of that revival of 
historicism which has lately become an alarming feature of the 
architectural scene, especially in the United States. Here is a 
two-storeyed block, of chalk ashlar below, of blueish-grey 
rendering above, and on the ground floor arched throughout 
and arched so that lintels separate the oblong lower part of the 
openings from the arches. This and the absence of all mould- 
ings is pure Ledoux or even more Gilly, i.e. neo-classical of 
the end of the c18. The architectural historians are to be 
blamed for making such tempting precedent known to the 
architects. The porch, although also triple-arched, is the only 
less formal element. At the back a two-storey administrative 
block, all ashlar. This faces PowELL Houss (Crown Offices), 
by the Ministry of Works, completed in 1961, two-storeyed 
and straightforward, and the two line a straight avenue to- 
wards the new MAGISTRATES’ Court, by Eric Davies, the 
County Architect, 1963-5, again a completely formal, 
symmetrical, ashlar-faced two-storeyed block, with a square 
portal motif reminiscent of the Continental classicists of the 
1930s. A little to the N is the POLICE STATION, five-storeyed 
and straightforward (also by the County Architect). Little else 
to report.* 

STATION. Recently a good signal box has been built. 

Coton Hovusg, Coton Road. Three by three bays of stone. The 
rooms on the ground floor have thin plaster rib-vaults. Sir 
* DEMPSTER COURT, 1950-2, flats sw of the church, are by F. Gibberd. 
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Roger Newdigate of Arbury Hall must have been connected 
with this. 
CoToN LopGE, College Street. The former poor-houses, built 
in 1800. A severe stone front of five bays and two and a half 
storeys with a basket-arched doorway. It might be a prison 
front. 
NUTHURST rozo 


St THOMAS, Hockley Heath. 1879 by Fohn Cotton. Red brick 
with some blue-brick patterns. Style of c.1300. N tower with 
the bell-openings in steep gables reaching up into the spire 
zone. The spire is of yellow brick. Inside yellow-brick facing 
too, with red patterns. Odd w wall with three widely spaced 
veritable arrow-slit lancets and a rose. The tower also has 
such a lancet. 

BApPTisT CHURCH, 4 m. Sw of St Thomas and quite on its 
own, which is highly unusual for Nonconformist buildings. 
1877 by George Ingall of Birmingham. Built at the expense of 
G. F. Muntz, and much grander than the parish church. Stone, 
white and beige, sw tower with high, thin spire. N and s 
transepts with rose windows and pinnacles. Polygonal apse 
and one-storeyed E extensions of 1893. 


OAKLEY WOOD CAMP see BISHOP’S TACHBROOK 
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ST GREGORY. Grey ashlar w tower, Perp. The s doorway E.E., 
and the s porch entrance, too. It has finer mouldings and is 
either re-set or remodelled. But the nave masonry is actually 
Norman, see one blocked s window and the N doorway with 
one order of columns and, in the hood-mould, saltire crosses, 
stars, etc. The chancel is Norman too. The wonky chancel arch 
repeats the same motifs, though the arch itself was rebuilt later. 
To the s the chancel has one Norman window, the arched 
headstone of which is decorated with a serpent (cf. Stoneleigh). 
The Norman Nn windows, if at all original, are completely 
redone. The chancel was lengthened in the late c13 and then 
received the E (cusped intersecting tracery) and SE windows 
(bar tracery) and the priest’s doorway (a little nailhead). 
— PULPIT. C18, with some marquetry. — PLATE. Paten of 
1576; Chalice probably same date; Paten of 1699. - MONU- 
MENTS. Several tablets, the best + 1686, 

VICARAGE. Of the early c18. Brick, small scale. Five windows 
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and two (formerly two and a half?) storeys. Quoins. Brick 
aprons to the windows. To one side a big later bow. 

OFFCHURCH BurRY, I m. Nw. Recently much reduced in size. 
Stone. Of the c17 building only the re-erected porch arches 
remain. The facade entirely 1829 (rainwater heads). Gothick, 
ashlar, seven bays, the windows with four-centred heads. 
Doorway with clustered Gothick shafts. 


1060 OLDBERROW 


ST Mary. Sandstone. 1875. Nave and chancel in one, and timber 
bell-turret. Small mixed windows. One re-set Norman 
window, also a tiny C13 window and a trefoil-pointed C13 
window, all in the chancel. c14 s doorway; C15 N doorway. — 
FONT. Of cup-shape, but turning vaguely polygonal. Big 
coarse stiff-leaf motifs. - PLATE. Chalice of 1787. 

OLDBERROW CourT. Mid c16 or earlier; timber-framed. 
Much close studding. Two big stone chimneybreasts. 


OLDBURY CAMP see ATHERSTONE 


1080 OLTON 


St MARGARET. By B. Corser, 1895-6, but the chancel of 1879 
was allowed to remain. Neither part has architectural merit. 
Rock-faced walls, no tower, round piers with well carved 
naturalistic flower capitals. - PLATE. Recusant Chalice, 
c.1640. 

CAPUCHIN FRIARY, St Bernard’s Road. 1873 by Dunn & 
Hansom. Red brick. Only partly built. The chapel of 1926-9 is 
by G. B. Cox of Birmingham.* 


OSCOTT see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, PERRY BARR, 
: p. 196 


2090 OVER-WHITACRE 


42a ST LEONARD. In an elevated position above the road with a 
61a wide view, the cooling towers of Hams Hall in the centre. 
High w steeple, Baroque and dramatic. Dated 1766, but it 
looks 1720. On stylistic grounds an attribution to William or 
David Hiorn has been suggested. w doorway still flanked by 
volutes. A tripartite lunette over. The bell-openings large, 


* Information kindly conveyed to me by Professor S. Welsh of Sheffield. 
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with Gibbs surrounds and rising up into broken pediments. 
The outline then recedes a little and on the corners are big 
globes. The outline is further enriched by the pedimented 
oval lucarnes of the spire. Actually this spire is an amendment 
of 1850 and astonishingly sympathetic for the date. It could 
almost be by Cockerell. Originally the tower ended in a dome. 
Plain three-bay nave with arched windows. Short chancel 
with a Venetian E window. Plain, rather disappointing 
interior. - PLATE. Set by Richard Beale, 1734. 

MONWOODE FARMHOUSE, ? m. E. Late Georgian, three-bay 
brick house. Doorway with broken pediment. 

MONWOODE STONE COTTAGE, just N of the former. Red 
sandstone, with Gothic trim. The gable is ogee-shaped with a 
finial, and in it is a large cinquefoiled oculus window. Is all 
this ¢.1800 ? 


OVERSLEY BRIDGE and OVERSLEY HOUSE see 
ALCESTER 


OVERSLEY CASTLE see RAGLEY HALL 


OXHILL 3040 


St LAURENCE. Much of the church is Norman, i.e. in the nave 
a N window with a zigzag hood-mould (also a three-light Dec 
window with reticulated tracery) and both doorways. Both 
have two orders of columns. The N doorway has at the apex of 
the arch a head with a thin hand at the mouth, the s doorway 
has zigzag, also at r. angles to the wall, and zigzag with inset 
rosettes. Can the corbel-table immediately above this doorway 
be in situ? In the chancel also two Norman N windows. They 
have their zigzag hood-moulds inside. The chancel arch has 
shafts and scallop capitals, whereas the capitals of the doorways 
are much more inventive. The arch of one step and one 
(continuous) chamfer. Is all this of one build ? It could be. 
Perp w tower with a tall arch to the nave. Hollow chamfers and 
even polygonal concave-sided responds. Perp clerestory. 
— FONT. Norman, tub-shaped. Intersecting arches and in the 
spaces between the supports scrolls, flowers, and also Adam 
and Eve, very thin and pitiable. - sCREEN. Parts re-used 
in the tower screen. - BENCHES. Traceried ends (at the back 
of the nave). - PLATE. Chalice, Paten, and Tankard of 1715; 
perhaps by fohn East. 


ozo 
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PACKINGTON HALL see GREAT PACKINGTON 


PACKWOOD 


tt GILES. Nave and chancel of c.1300, with easily recognizable 


elements, including the corbels of the chancel arch with pretty 
tails. Perp w tower of grey stone. Money was given for it by 
Nicholas Broome (+ 1517). W doorway with decorated 
spandrels and big diamond-shaped hood-mould stops. In 1704 
a N transept was built as a family pew. It is of brick and has 
angle pilasters, a boldly moulded brick cornice, and a large 
arched window with moulded surround. A pity the Victorians 
felt compelled to add tracery to re-establish some Gothic 
decency. — SCREEN. Perp, of one-light divisions. - BENCH. 
One with a very primitive Perp end. - PAINTING. Above 
the chancel arch on the |. the Three Quick. The Three 
Dead on the r. have almost disappeared. The three figures 
are good early C14 work. - STAINED GLASS. In the N transept 
window an early c14 Crucifixus. — Smaller fragments in 
the chancel N and s windows. — In the E window glass of 
c.1913, quite impressive, in the Arts and Crafts tradition, deep- 
coloured and full of events. - PLATE. Chalice, c.1658; Paten, 
1784. - MONUMENTS. Many tablets, the best John Fether- 
ston + 1670 and Mrs Dilke + 1768, though the latter is 
astonishingly conservative. 


PACKWOOD HouSE, 4 m. SE. Quite a stately timber-framed 


house of about the third quarter of the c16. Rendered. The 
house has a porch, and to its r. the large hall window with three 
transoms, which is not original. The other windows also 
mostly transomed and re-done. The gables are a reconstruction 
too, but a correct one. The interior is well furnished, but most 
of this was brought in recently, and the long gallery and 
great hall to the N were only made c.1925-30. Their brick 
exterior looks rather like part of a grammar school, and the 
provision of new period exteriors and interiors in this way is 
something more appropriate in America, where the real 
houses don’t exist, than in England. The chimneypiece in the 
great hall comes from an inn at Stratford-on-Avon. The 
Jacobean panelling of the dining room and the study are 
original but not 77 situ. So are the drawing room panelling and 
the fireplace. The panelling and the elaborate overmantel in the 
Ireton Room however are i situ. On the whole the STABLES 
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etc. are architecturally much more rewarding than the house. 
They must be of the 1660s. John Fetherston, who built them, 
died in 1670. They are of red brick with blue-brick chequer 
and other patterns. They also make use of pilasters of brick, 
moulded cornices, and blank ovals and roundels. The 
mullioned windows are set in raised, flat surrounds. This 
substantial block forms the N side of a forecourt to the house 
the s side of which is the wall of a walled garden. The fore- 
court is entered by a pair of brick gatepiers. The s garden has 
in its corners four GAZEBOS, the NE one of c.1680, the sw 


one perhaps early c18, the others recent. The way out of 


the garden to the s is by a pair of C18 gates (the gates to the 

w are of 1935), down some steps. The wall through which 

the gates lead is provided on its s side with thirty round- 

headed niches for beehives. Beyond it is the celebrated 

Yew Garden, planted by John Fetherston and representing 
, the Sermon on the Mount, with an avenue called the Multi- 
\ tude Walk, then twelve larger Apostles, the four yet larger 
| Evangelists, and finally one gigantic yew meant as Christ. 


PAILTON 


St DENIs. 1884 by W.Chick (GR). Brick, neo-Norman, 
of nave and chancel, with a bellcote w of the apse. The 
interior has the brickwork exposed. Even the PULPIT tries 
to be Norman. — PLATE. Chalice and Flagon by Robert 
Garrard, 1846. 


PERRY BARR see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
PETER HALL see COMBE ABBEY 
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St Mary. The church has an uncommonly fine mid c13 
chancel. Well profiled lancets and an E window of three 
lancets, the middle one wider, all under a shafted blank arch 
with a cusped quatrefoil in a circle, i.e. plate tracery. Inside 
the window is shafted and at the outsides of the group 
double-shafted. Stiff-leaf capitals. The priest’s doorway is 
of a design which may well be unique, with the inner order 
enriched by a shaft at the angle and two more side by side to 
the outside, two more side by side to the reveal, i.e. five in all. 
The outer orders are continuous. DOUBLE PISCINA with 
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one shaft. DOUBLE AUMBRY with trefoil arches. Unfor- 
tunately the rest of the church is not up to the chancel. 
The n aisle is dated 1845 and has N lancets, an arcade of 
quatrefoil piers, and a hefty two-light w window. The s 
arcade is also rebuilt. The chancel arch is something of a 
puzzle. The shafts connected in one curve by deep hollows 
are typical of c.1300 and after and do not go with the chancel 
nor with anything of the nave. Nice low-pitched Perp nave 
roof with many bosses. Rough chancel hammerbeam roof, 
probably c17. Perp w tower, the upper stages of brown stone. 
— FONT COVER. High and with long, thin shafts. Made by 
Canon Staley and presented in 1927. — PLATE. Paten of 
1686; Chalice of 1717 by Gabriel Sleath. 


PINLEY ABBEY 
I4 m. NE of Claverdon 


Pinley Abbey was a Cistercian nunnery founded temp. Henry I, 


i.e. remarkably early. All that survives is part of the w wall 
of the nave with a small Perp doorway with four-centred 
head, and the outline of a very large window above, part of 
the N wall with the shape of another window, and the walls 
of the s transept. Everything quite small. 

Adjoining the w front and at r. angles to it, projecting to 
the w, is a timber-framed HOUSE of c.1500, with close stud- 
ding, a porch, and the stone chimneybreasts of hall, chamber, 
and kitchen. This may well have been the worldly house of a 
late abbot. 

POLESWORTH 


St Epirua. A Benedictine nunnery had been established at 


Polesworth in the cro. It was re-established in the late C11, 
and much that is strange in the church explains itself in the 
fact that this is part of a nunnery church. The exterior is 
very unpromising. w front of N aisle and nave, the aisle with 
an oddly asymmetrically placed early c13 doorway. The N 
windows are all Victorian, but there is a mighty N tower 
which, strange as its oblong slit windows are and over- 
restored as its large Dec N window with a transom is, seems to 
represent the original state. The top with lower slits below 
the battlements looks c17. The s side would be baffling, 
if it were not conditioned by a cloister no longer there. The 
windows for its sake are placed high up, and the Victorian 
chancel has, set against its w end towards the s, a Norman 
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doorway. This must have led into the E cloister walk, as was 
usual. The chancel is indeed continued by a wall in an 
easterly direction which goes on round a corner with a 
small doorway leading E. This was no doubt the entry into a 
monastic apartment, perhaps the infirmary, which usually 
lay E of the E range of the claustral precinct. As one now goes 
in, one is again baffled at first; for there is a long Norman 
arcade dividing the room into what looks like two naves. 
This is of course not so, and the arcade — eight bays long, of 
round piers with shallow scalloped capitals, square abaci, 
and unmoulded arches, i.e. of c.1120-30 — divided the nave 
from a narrow N aisle, the narrowness of it being proved by 
the position of the small w doorway referred to earlier on. 
So probably the nuns had the nave and the lay congregation 
the aisle. Of the E end we know nothing. That the aisle lay 
N, not S$, is also proved by the survival of the whole clerestory, 
the splays establishing the s side as the nave side. — FONT. 
Big, octagonal, with plain panels. - TILES at the N aisle E end. 
— SCULPTURE. In the N aisle a head corbel and on it a 
Crucifixus with two small figures on the 1., the r. side broken 
off, and the excellent 1. figures placed as though they were 
standing against drapery. What was it ? The date seems to be 
C14. — PLATE. Chalice by Robert Danbe, 1562; Paten, c.1640. 
— MONUMENTS. Effigy of an Abbess, c.1200, yet as flat, 
with the drapery as ironed out, as if it were C12 work. She lies 
on a Perp tomb-chest with shields in quatrefoils. - Another 
such tomb-chest has the early c15 alabaster effigy of a Lady 
with the characteristic side-pads of the coiffure. Two angels 
are at her pillow. 

VICARAGE, S of the church. Built in 1868, but incorporating in 
its N wing the roof of a hall running w-z. The roof, only 
partially original, has arched braces right up to the ridge- 
beam. In the room also a large Elizabethan stone fireplace. 
In the vicarage garden a column probably for a former 
sundial. It is C17. 

The church is approached from the N through the ABBEY 
GATEHOUSE, of stone with a carriage and a pedestrian en- 
trance. The archway was not vaulted. The upper floor is 
timber-framed with brick infilling, and the upper room has a 
roof with tie-beams, kingposts, and four-way struts. To the 
E of the gatehouse a handsome timber-framed house with gable 
and overhang, and next to this another with an exposed cruck 
truss to the E. To the w of the abbey gatehouse the stone 
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wall continues two-storeyed. Further w in the main street the 
CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL Of 1828, red brick, of three bays, 
with arched windows and a steep pediment. Then on the 
other side the SCHOOL, rebuilt in 1818 and remarkably | 
stately. Chequer brick, of five large bays. with mullioned 
and transomed windows. Stone centre with angle turrets 
and a big stone cupola. 

PooLey HALL, + m. Nw. Pooley Hall is said to have been 
built in 1509 by Sir Thomas Cokayne. It is of brick and con- 
sists of three independent ranges. The southernmost was the 
chapel, with a w doorway, a stair-turret on the N side, and an 
E window of three lights under a four-centred head. The next 
range has near its s end a big two-storeyed bay window to 
the E and near its N end a garderobe projection. The range is 
T-shaped, and the wing projecting to the w contained the great 
hall. To it belongs a blocked three-light window. The w 
end was rebuilt in 1692. The third (N) range has at its E 
end a tower with more three-light windows. The spiral stair 
is in the NE angle. w of the tower is a further block with black 
brick diapering. It is difficult to make sense of the relation of 
the various parts to each other. 

BRAMCOTE HALL, I} m. NE. Early Georgian, of brick, nine 
by five exceedingly closely set windows in two storeys. Above 
the cornice a high attic storey of only four widely spaced 
windows, and the side concavely curving up from the cornice. 
Pedimented doorway. 


POOLEY HALL see POLESWORTH 


1060 PRESTON BAGOT 


ALL SAINTS. Nave and chancel. Thin timber bell-turret 
with spire. Norman nave; see the s windows and the simple 
s doorway. The N side is better still, a complete Norman 
wall with three windows and doorway, especially impressive 
and instructive inside. Victorian Late Norman chancel 
arch (1854 ?). E end 1879 by 7. A. Chatwin. - PLATE. Paten 
1571, Chalice probably also. 

Manor Housg, $m. 5 of the church. Later c 16, with two equal 
gables. Timber-framing and brick infilling. Closely spaced 
struts. 

PRESTON-ON-STOUR 

St Mary. Built in 1752-64 by Edward Woodward of Chipping 

Campden for James West of Alscot Park. The job was one of 
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remodelling, and the original, very elaborate Gothic drawing 
of 1752 was not followed. The Perp tower was allowed to 
remain. The nave walls are medieval too. Only the chancel is 
entirely rebuilt. The remarkable thing about Woodward’s 
work is the three-light windows which, with their cusped 
intersected tracery and hood-moulds, are not at all Rococo- 
Gothic, like Alscot, but archaeologically very creditable 
indeed. Inside, the nave ceiling, oddly enough, was preserved 
too: low pitch, bosses. The chancel ceiling, on the other 
hand, gently arched and panelled, is typical of 1750-60, 
as is the wall-panelling in the chancel. - FONT. A stone 
baluster. - SCREEN. Solid Georgian woodwork, but with 
iron spikes and gates. The ironwork by Phillips, 1755. — The 
STALLS also solid Georgian. Also by Phillips, and Shakespear, 
1754. - WEST GALLERY. By Salmon of Stratford. - STAINED 
GLASS. In the w window some Spe ae C16 parts. —- Two 
chancel Wand’s windows have glass-of crude c colours, typical of 
c.1760. — The £ window, given by West in 1754, consists of 
arte C17 ces collected by him and all concerned with 
oe Chalice of c.1475, the oldest piece in Warwick- 
shire. The bowl, however, is a C17 replacement. — Silver-gilt 
Elizabethan Chalice and Paten. - MONUMENTS. Sir Nicholas 
Kemp 7 1624 and two wives. He kneels frontally, the two 
wives in profile. Columns of touch between. — Thomas 
Steavens + 1759. Of coloured marbles. Sarcophagus and 
medallion with profile in front of an obelisk. — James West 
+ 1797. By Sir Richard Westmacott (cf. Ilmington and 
Honington). Grecian in style. Standing mourner by an urn 
hiding his face. - James West + 1772. Erected in 1800, but 
decidedly conservative if one compares it with the preceding. 
Two urns in relief, one a little in front of the other. — James 
Roberts West + 1838. By R. Westmacott fun. Hope and Faith, 
two standing Grecian women. — The rusticated churchyard 
GATEPIERS and iron GATES repeat W and, towards the village, 

NNE of the church. 

The village is very rewarding. Opposite the church a two- 
storeyed early C18 brick house with wooden cross windows 
widely spaced, and separated bay from bay by lesenes. Close 
to this, across the road a three-gabled timber-framed house 
with very lively decoration in the gables, one pattern of panel 
being squares with four lobed projections, the other squares 
with four square little projections, the panels being of course 
what is left over between decorative struts. The ground floor 
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of closely set vertical studding. The house is probably of the 
late c16. A similar gable on a house (Nos 21-3) a little further 
S at the corner of the side lane to the river. This is dated 
1659. Several more timber-framed houses. 

Along the street to the s Alscot ESTATE HOUSING dated 1852 
and including the SCHOOL of 1848. Red brick, gabled, 
Tudor, and the windows with diamond leading. 

ALSCOT PARK, see p. 63. 

ATHERSTONE HILL FARMHOUSE, 4 m. Nw. Early c18, with 
a plain five-bay brick front of two storeys. Raised brick 
quoins. 


PRINCETHORPE 


ST MaArRy’s PRIORY. Begun in 1832 for French Bene- 
dictine nuns from Montargis. They had escaped from the 
Revolution in 1792, been given asylum by the Prince Regent 
and Mrs Fitzherbert, and had moved to Norfolk, then to the 
West Riding, then to Lancashire, and finally to Princethorpe. 
The oldest buildings are the Enclosure and the School 
(1833-5), and the OLD CHURCH with a square turret over the 
S (ritually £) end. The church dates from 1835-7. The 
windows seem to have been lancets or Y-traceried. The 
designer of this earliest work was a Mr Craven, said to have 
been experienced in building religious houses and to have 
worked in Spain. In 1837 Joseph Aloysius Hansom was 
called in, and he victorianized the old church. But the ornate 
openings from the chancel into the side chapels look Craven 
rather than Hansom. The church was consecrated in 1843. 
Also by Hansom probably the Guest House or part of it. It 
was started in 1836 and completed in 1840. It is of brick, 
symmetrical, with a kind of gatehouse centre, and still 
Georgian-type windows. The w part of the Enclosure is of 
1842. Hansom’s former MORTUARY CHAPEL was finished 
in 1843. This is neo-Norman, a fashion of the forties, with 
plaster groin-vaults and an apse. s of this and somewhat 
changed now is the nuns’ CEMETERY, a peaceful and secluded 
little round cloister with unbroken outer brick walls and 
pointed arches to the centre which was once turfed. This was 
complete by 1838. In 1897 the NEW CHURCH was begun. 
It was designed by Peter Paul Pugin and consecrated 
in rgor. It is so big and so red in its imperishable bricks that 
it squashes the rest. The money came from Hilda de Trafford. 
High and broad sw tower with higher stair-turret, placed 
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S of the s aisle. Nave, transepts, and a polygonal apse with 
ambulatory. Enormously lavish CIBORIUM ALTAR. This and 
the architectural details all conservative, not to say reactionary, 
for their date. 


PRIORS HARDWICK 


Priors Hardwick lies in an area of deserted villages and sparse 
population. To its w Hodnell, Watergall, and Wills Pastures 
have virtually disappeared. 


St MARY. Of Hornton stone. High nave and high chancel and 
no aisles. The w tower appears stunted. The lower part of the 
tower late c13, the top later. Late c13 also the chancel. 
The windows deserve to be remembered. E: three lights 
with two spherical triangles over and a third at the top. s: 
four lights with two circles over and a third bigger one at the 
top. Excellent, spacious SEDILIA and PISCINA, with the 
naturalistic foliage which is characteristic of the late c13. 
A pity the chancel arch is Victorian. The nave c.1300, 
but much redone in 1868. In the w wall of the porch a shape 
which looks like a re-set Norman window. - COMMUNION 
RAIL. Of c.1700. — PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice and Paten; 
Paten of 1726. - MONUMENT. Bottom part of an incised 
alabaster slab of the mid c15. Legs and pointed shoes of a 
Knight, the shoes on a dog. 


PRIORS MARSTON 


One of the most rewarding villages in this part of the county. 
Especially by the main crossing s of the church are a number 
of good Hornton stone houses. WESTFIELD FARM HOUSE 
has a front with one cross-gable and a horizontally placed 
oval in it. The other windows with wooden mullion and 
transom crosses. The MHLG records a date 1663. Opposite is 
HiGcuH Howusg, a little later, symmetrical, of three bays and 
two and a half storeys. All windows in thick moulded frames. 
So are also the two horizontally placed ovals, one on top of 
the other. 

St LEONARD. Early Georgian W tower with clasping pilasters 
and Y-tracery in the round-arched bell-openings. The n 
aisle humble Perp, but the arches look older. The chancel was 
rebuilt c.1863 by Spragg & Foyce. The rest of the church 
followed immediately. - PLATE. Two silver-gilt Chalices of 
1610; Paten of 1673. 
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PYPE HAYES see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
ERDINGTON, pp. 176, 177 


ee QUINTON 


St SwITHUN. The interior is earlier than the exterior. Norman 
s arcade of two bays, with round piers, multi-scalloped 
\ capitals, and square abaci. One-stepped arches. The N 
arcade is late c12, four bays, with round piers and round abaci. 
But the responds still have trumpet-scallop capitals. The 
arches are steeply pointed and also still one-stepped. At 
the same time the s arcade was lengthened by one bay to the 
w. The chancel is E.E., see the N lancets. The E window is 
Victorian, the chancel arch early c14 (sunk quadrant mould- 
ings). Early c14 also the lowest part of the big w tower (the 
same mouldings) and the aisle walls and windows. In the 
s aisle SEDILIA and DOUBLE PISCINA. The N aisle w and E 
windows have reticulated tracery. Perp clerestory and top 
of the steeple. Two tall two-light bell-openings with tran- 
soms. Recessed spire behind battlements and pinnacles. At 
the foot of the spire another set of bigger square pinnacles 
close to the spire. The spire has rolls up the edges and a 
decorated collar. — FONT. Circular, Norman, with scallops 
against the underside. - BENCH END. One traceried end, 
re-used in a side-table. - SCULPTURE. Virgin, French( ?), 
c14(?). — Female Saint, German(?), ¢.1500. Brought in 
about 1930. — PAINTING. Elizabethan Royal Arms above the 
chancel arch. Also cartouches with inscriptions. - STAINED 
GLASS. Bits assembled in the N chapel. - PLATE. Chalice, 
inscribed 1709. -MONUMENTS. Lady Clopton, ¢.1430. Tomb- 
chest with plain panelling and on it a very fine brass effigy 
complete with canopy and inscription frame. The figure is 3 
ft long. - Thomas Lingen } 1742. Big tablet of black and white 
marble. On top putto-heads and two small putti. —- In the 
churchyard remains of a CROSS with part of the reeded shaft. 
A handsome village. w of the church CoTswoLD HOUSE, 
red brick, late C17, seven bays, wooden cross windows, 
hipped roof. The house was originally of five bays only. The 
additional two bays have plain pilasters in two tiers. Off to 
the N in FRIDAY STREET a timber-framed c16 house with 
overhang and gable. 
At UPPER QUINTON, below Meon Hill, the MANOR HOUSE 
with a part of the front picturesquely timber-framed, mostly 
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close vertical studs. The s part of the front is symmetrical, 
with two tall dormers. 7 

IRON AGE HILLFORT, } m. s, on Meon Hill. The remains of a 
multivallate fort are visible on the hill, enclosing some 24 
acres. The site has been considerably damaged by ploughing, 
and the best preserved portion of the ramparts is on the sw. 
A large hoard of iron currency bars was found in its interior 
in the C19. 


QUINTON see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


RADFORD see COVENTRY, p. 280 


RADFORD SEMELE 


ST NICHOLAS. In the nave one Norman window. Perp ashlar- 
faced w tower. The rest of 1889. — STAINED GLASS. E 
window by Kempe, 1889. — PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice; 
Flagon of 1621; Paten of 1676. 

RADFORD HALL, on the A road. A long Jacobean facade, 
much restored. Almost entirely symmetrical, with two end 
gables. Centre porch with four-centred door-head. Mullioned 
and transomed windows. The only asymmetry is a character- 
istic medieval survival. The main window to the Il. of the 
porch is of three lights, to the r. of four, indicating the position 
of the hall. 


RAD WAY 


ST PETER. 1866 by C. Buckeridge. Hornton stone with a w 
tower with broach spire. Plate and bar tracery. One genuine 
two-light window head from the predecessor church in the 


Netherlandish, C17, ee — PLATE. 

“Daten of 17737 Chalice of 1820.= MONUMENTS. Effigy of a 
priest, mid c15. — Captain Kingswell + at Edgehill 1642. 
Semi-reclining stone figure. - Under the tower the plain 
tablet to Sanderson Miller } 1780. — Charles Chambers + 1854. 
In the ‘predella’ naval encounter. 

RADWAY GRANGE. Radway Grange was once a square 
Elizabethan house with two steep gables to each side and 
mullioned windows. On the N it is essentially still like that, on 
the w also, but on the rest Mr Sanderson Miller, son of another 
Sanderson Miller who bought the property in 1712, left 
indelible marks. On Sanderson Miller Jun., that pioneer 
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coal-shed. - STAINED GLASS. In the chancel N window, § 
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of the Rococo Gothic, or Gothick, something has been said 
on p. 37. Here it is enough to record that he was twenty 
when, in 1737, he succeeded. Six or seven years later, i.e. 
c.1745, i.e. about three or four years before Horace Walpole 
started at Strawberry Hill, he began his improvements. On 
the s side he added two symmetrical canted bay windows 
and a doorway between. The details are decidedly uninformed. 
The doorway e.g. has a lacy cresting, the bay windows broad 
quatrefoil panels. Sanderson Miller also added a new E 
front, one bay deep, with a central loggia and a three-window 
group above — all arches being four-centred. The wing on the 
E of this front is of c.1900. On the w front Sanderson Miller’s 
is the loggia. He gave it a gable taken from the Elizabethan E 
side. Inside the house not much needs special attention. In 
one room is a pretty alcove. Of the dark grey chimneypieces 
one is Gothick, one half-Gothic, a third approaches the 
Jacobean. 

In the garden is a STATUE of Caractacus enchained. It 
was made to stand inside the Edgehill Tower, but was found 
to be too large for its niche. 

On the hill are an OBELISK of 1854 and, historically of 
considerable interest, Sanderson Miller’s Thatched Cottage 
and Castle. The COTTAGE is completely asymmetrical, 
with pointed windows and originally a thatched roof. It is 
really very picturesque and dates from 1744. Swift mentions 
it in a letter of 1745. It was Miller’s first essay in the Picture- 

42 esque. The CASTLE seems to be of c.1746-7. It is also irregular 
in composition and consists of a gateway with one low tower 
on its l., a bridge, and the tower proper with machicolations 
and strangely high battlements. Inside an octagonal Gothic 
room. The inn on the 1. of the tower is Victorian. 


ooso RAGLEY HALL 


Ragley presents a monumental front of fifteen bays, lias and 
white odlite, a basement, two upper storeys, a balustrade, 
and a hipped roof. That is essentially the house Robert Hooke 
built for the Earl of Conway about 1680-90 and Kip engraved 
just before 1700. It had two detached wings then, but they 
were pulled down about 1780. The centre of the facade — it is 
the E facade — is a grand giant portico of four unfluted 
Ionic columns carrying a pediment and reached by a two- 
armed outer staircase with a wrought-iron balustrade. This 
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addition is James Wyatt’s, who worked at Ragley from 1783 
onwards. However, the basement windows have Gibbs 
surrounds. They cannot be Hooke’s and, though they could 
be Wyatt’s, it is more likely that they are an alteration by 
Gibbs himself, who did some glorious work inside Ragley Hall 
about 1750-5. The piers and vaults inside the basement on 
the other hand are attributed to Hooke. On the w side all 
the windows are Hooke’s, tall and narrow. Wyatt did only 
the square attic above the three middle bays with its three 
round windows linked by garlands. The complicated terrace 
and steps to the garden are in the same style but date from 
1873, when Tasker worked at Ragley. To the N and s are 
facades of curious design: three bays, then two pairs of high 
arched windows, and then again three bays. 

As one enters, one finds oneself at once in the GREAT HALL, 40 
a room so large and so high that even in a house on the scale 
of Ragley the effect is sensational. The room was made and 
decorated by Gibbs for the second Lord Conway of the second 
creation, who in 1750 was made Earl of Hertford. Horace 
Walpole reports in 1751 that the house was only just covered 
in. The hall is 70 by 4o by 4o ft and its longer axis is at 
r. angles to the facade. It reaches up into the roof. The 
walls are articulated by coupled pilasters. Above them the 
high coving is managed with penetrations, and the ceiling is 
flat. There are two fireplaces with bearded termini atlantes. 
Above the fireplaces are stucco figures of War and Peace in 
rich Rococo frames. The stucco motifs in the other spaces 
between the pilasters are smaller. In the spandrels of the 
coving are trophies, in the wall at the back of the penetrations 
beasts and vases on brackets. The centre motif of the ceiling 
is Britannia in a lion-drawn chariot. The work has been 
attributed to Vassali, who worked at Hagley near Birmingham 
at about the same time. 

To the s of the hall is the sTUDY with a Gibbs ceiling with 
putti and an Adamish chimneypiece, to the Nis the BILLIARD 
ROOM, also by Gibbs. Charming bacchic children in the over- 
mantel. Ceiling with putti. Next, i.e. in the NE corner, 
follows the SMALL DINING ROOM with an exuberant Rococo 
overmantel. The dragons holding sconces are admirable. 
The GREAT DINING ROOM faces N. It is by Wyatt and has 
grisaille overdoors. The room w of this is one of the two 
symmetrically placed STAIRCASES. They are both ample in 
scale and obviously Victorian, probably by Tasker. 
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S of the study, in the SE corner, is the BREAKFAST ROOM 
and w of this, facing s, the LIBRARY. This was originally 
the chapel. Here for once the decoration is of the Hooke 
period, the Gibbonsish swags and the simple bookcases. After 
that comes the other STAIRCASE. Were they both in existence 
from the beginning, and were they on this scale? It is not 
impossible, considering the scale of the staircase at Althorp 
in Northamptonshire. 

On the w front the three principal rooms are as follows: the 
RED SALOON adjoining the great hall. It is Wyatt’s, see the 
ceiling and the chimneypiece. To the N of the saloon is the 
BLUE DRAWING ROOM, with a very graceful coved Wyatt 
ceiling, to the s the GREEN DRAWING ROOM, where the 
ceiling offers a parting glance at Gibbs. 

The STABLES, low and hidden, are situated on the NE. 
They are of lias, one-storeyed and semicircular in plan. 
Behind them, towards the house, is an oblong yard whose end 
wall is a Tuscan colonnade. 

ICE HOUSE, by the stables, just a hump. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. With a fine wrought-iron gate and, 
at the far end, in the centre, the three-bay GARDENER’S 
HOUSE, built of brick. 

Are the one-storeyed LODGES by Gibbs or by Wyatt? 

The GARDENS were laid out by Capability Brown in 1758. 

OVERSLEY CASTLE. Early c19. A white tower with battle- 
ments and, attached to it, a house of c.1910. 


RAM HALL see BERKSWELL 


Der RATLEY 


ST PETER AD VINCULA. Of grey stone. Almost entirely a Dec 
church, and very handsome internally, with the identical 
continuous mouldings of three-bay s arcade, chancel arch, 
and one-bay s chapel w arch. The mouldings are typically 
Dec, and the absence of capitals is typically Dec too. Ex- 
ternally there is a variety of tracery patterns, but all Dec, 
except the two Perp windows of the s chapel, which by then 
must have appropriated to itself a further bay to the w. Among 
the tracery patterns is cusped intersecting and also a mouchette 
wheel. - CHURCHYARD CROSS. The shaft is complete and 
part of the Crucifixus in the head survives too. 


RAVENSHAW see SOLIHULL 
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ST LAWRENCE. The church has a Norman N wall, see the one 
remaining shallow buttress. The width of that Norman 
church is not known, but in the late c13 the nave had the 
present width. The two s windows are of c.1280 (three lights, 
intersecting tracery — also one blocked w lancet). About 
1300 a crossing tower was set into this nave. The date results 
from the Y-tracery of the bell-openings, the mouldings of the 
shafted crossing piers (continuous shallow curves connecting 
the shafts), and the odd procedure of building inside the 
nave walls. That this was done can be deduced from the 
position of the two s windows just referred to. Altogether the 
interior of the church is most odd. The crossing was then 
continued by an extra bay, before the chancel arch is reached. 
The chancel is Dec, see the relatively simple flowing tracery 
of the E window. Moreover, to confuse the interior more, 
the Norman nave was divided into nave and aisles about 1400 
by arcades with standard elements though differing details, 
creating abnormally narrow aisles, and as late as 1552 a NE 
aisle or chapel was built, not along the old N aisle but along 
crossing and chancel. The windows are of the plain, mullioned 
type without arches to the lights, but early C16 straight- 
headed windows were also re-used. In the nave w wall are 
a Perp doorway and five-light window. Nice Perp ceiled 
wagon roof with bosses in the nave. At least as nice the 
stencilling of the N chapel ceiling. This belongs no doubt to 
Bodley & Garner’s restoration of 1872. - PULPIT. Of 
stone; Perp. - SCREEN. To the N chapel, one-light divisions. 
— COMMUNION RAIL. From Studley. Made in 1682 by 
Edward Elvins - already c18 in appearance. — STAINED 
GLASS. Of the E window some parts original. — In a chancel 
s window many fragments. —- Several Kempe windows: 
chancel s 1874, probably; nave s two 1899, certainly. Kempe’s 
wheatsheaf signature has here appeared. — PLATE. Chalice 
and Paten, 1660; Paten, 1774. - MONUMENT. Tablet to 
John Wollaston + 1615; no figures. 

SHAKESPEARE HALL, 4 m. N. Handsome front with an early 
C16 centre with porch and hall; closely studded exterior. 
A wing on the r. later, with brick infilling, and a wing on the 1. 
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The tower WINDMILL E of Shakespeare Hall is left with a 
terrible top. 

MousLEY END FARMHOUSE, ~ m. E. Late c16, Timber- 
framed, partly with herringbone bracing, partly with the 
pattern of concave-sided lozenges. 

Hicu CHIMNEYS, } m. SE. Of c.1700. Red and black brick 
chequer. Pilaster-strips. Hipped roof and two groups of high 
chimneys. 

CANAL TUNNEL of the Grand Union Canal, 13 m. SE. One 
descends by long tunnels from the road to the canal tunnel 
entrances. The sloping-down access tunnels were needed 
for the horses to leave the barges, while the bargees pushed 
their way through the tunnel. 


RUGBY 


Rugby as a town never comes to life visually. The centre 
is all small-scale. The big railway station and the big industry 
N of it hem it in on one side, the school on the other. Industry 
and school have their pronounced character, but the town, 
considering its size — over 50,000 in 1961 — is singularly 
lacking in character. The only buildings of any weight, apart 
from those of the school, are the two main churches, no more 
than an eighth of a mile from one another, and demonstrating 


the real size of the town. 
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CHURCHES 


St ANDREW. 1877-85 by Butterfield at a cost of £20,000, the 
steeple added in 1895-6 at an extra £10,000. Rugby is 
Butterfieldtown, as we shall see, but St Andrew is Butterfield 
not at his strongest and most aggressive. Yet it is a building 
of much character externally and internally. It started from 
an existing C14-15 church consisting of plain w tower, nave, 
N aisle, and chancel. They remain, but became for Butterfield 
a subsidiary tower and an inner N aisle with N chapel. He 
added a new nave to thes and made the old N aisle his outer 
N aisle. He also added the grand steeple to the E of the old 
aisle, 182 ft high. Butterfield’s style is Second Pointed, i.e. 
late C13 to early C14, as the Ecclesiologists recommended 
whose favourite he was. So the steeple has bell-openings 
with bar tracery, a trellis pattern above, and then short, 
squat pinnacles and a spire with broad bands of fish-scale 
patterning. Butterfield also added a two-storeyed N porch, 
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thus achieving a maximum of variety in the volumes as seen 
from Church Street. Inside the old arcade has octagonal 
piers, Butterfield’s new arcades s of the old nave and s of his. 
new nave have round piers. He uses throughout an alternation 
of red and cream stone and in addition some grey marble for 
shafts. Butterfield was fond of internal polychromy. Shafts 
run up from the piers to the principals of the ceiled roof. 
Under the chancel arch is a rood-loft and rood. The arch has 
leaf capitals standing on large brackets with eagles. The 
chancel is much busier than the nave. There is e.g. some red 
and cream chequerwork, and there is also a good deal of 
clashing between arch forms and sizes. - REREDOS. By 
Alec Miller, 1909, an adaptation of Fra Angelico’s Trans- 
figuration. - SCREENS. Of wrought iron. - CHEST. A CI3 
chest with iron scrolls. - PLATE. Silver-gilt Chalice and Paten 
of 1632; Paten and Flagon of 1791; Chalice, Paten, and two 
silver-gilt Plates of 1816-17. 

ST GEORGE, St John’s Avenue. By Denys Hinton & Associates, 
1961-2. A very remarkable building, up to the standard of 
the best ecclesiastical buildings in the county. From the 
outside one sees a plain curved brick wall (rather dead brick 
unfortunately) without any windows, then a portal-like glass 
opening which, however, contains the font, and then a straight 
windowless brick wall with just a square cut in to hang a bell. 
These brick walls curve into the baptistery opening and 
moreover rise towards the bell end. The entry is through 
a porch further w, and one has to turn r. and pass a prettily 
planted small inner court to reach the church. The interior 
is not quite so convincing. The altar wall, the light metal 
beams, the lectern, and especially the font (by John Bridgeman) 
satisfy, but the seating is undistinguished and a little con- 
fusing in arrangement. -— PLATE. Salver, 1784, by Fohn 
Crouch and Thomas Hannam. 

ST MARIE (R.C.), Dunchurch Road. 1846-7 by Pugin, paid for 
by Mr Hibbert of Bilton Grange (see p. 94). His however only 
the sw tower and the nave and chancel behind. In 1864-7 
E. W. Pugin enlarged the church and gave it its present 
nave and chancel, and the only impressive feature of the 
church, the steeple, came yet later: in 1872. It was designed by 
Bernard Whelan. It is E.E., with an extremely tall and 
slender spire. The statues of the Virgin and St John are by 
Theodore Pfyffers. The interior with its arcades and polygonal 
apse is humble. 
13—wW. 
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St MATTHEW, Warwick Street. 1841 by R.C. Hussey (GR). 
The chancel 1914. The church is ashlar-faced and in the 
lancet style. To the w three roofs, and a later low w porch, to. 
the N and s low pairs of pointed trefoiled lancets and high 
lancets above. This represents the three galleries which 
St Matthew has preserved to the present day. Curious cross 
roofing or penetrations for the upper windows. Slender piers, 
alternatingly round and octagonal. — PLATE. Set of 1841. 

St OswaLp, Lawford Road, New Bilton. 1864 by Street 
and 1881 by Bodley. In spite of the great names a church of 
little interest. By Street the N aisle with its E rose (good 
STAINED GLASS). By Bodley the rest. Group of five stepped 
lancet E windows. Piers for a future s aisle; piers also for 
(presumably) a replacement of Street’s building. - SCREEN. 
Designed by Bodley; 1900. 

St PETER, Clifton Road. 1909 by C. Ford Whitcomb. The chan- 
cel 1933. Brick, with an apsed baptistery, the tracery just a 
little fanciful in detail. The Gothic windows set in blank 
segmental arches. Piers oblong, chamfered, and set diagonally. 
No capitals. Narrow, high aisles. - PULPIT. Late c18, with 
marquetry, supposed to come from Barby. 

St Puitir, Wood Street. By H. B. Creswell, 1911-13. Brick, 
Romanesque, though all the arches are very slightly pointed 
and the motif of the tripartite lunette used for nave s and N 
aisle windows is of Palladian descent. The bellcote is set 
transversely and helps to form a picturesque group, The 
interior all tunnel-vaulted. 

Hoty TRINITY. By Sir G. G. Scott, 1852-4, and a job which 
cost only under £7,250. Yet it is a big church. The difference 
is in ornateness. The twenty-five years between Holy Trinity 
and St Andrew were years of rapidly growing prosperity for 
Rugby. The church is built of a grey stone in brick-like units. 
Crossing tower with higher stair-turret. Nave and aisles of 
only four bays. Circular clerestory windows. Straight E end. 
The transept fenestration differs N from s, though not in 
style. The style is universally E.E. Quatrefoil piers, the 
lowest stage of the crossing tower open to below. - STAINED 
GLASS. W by Kempe, 1892. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Town HALL, Caldecott Park, i.e. out of the centre, and hence 
spacious. Alas it is quite dead architecturally, with its 
facade of a rigid portico of square stone piers and its two 
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neo-Georgian light-brick wings 1. and r. The town hall was 
built in 1959-61 (believe it or not). It was designed by 
F.C. Prestwich & Sons. 

HOSPITAL OF ST Cross, Barby Road. 1884 by Henry Wilson, 
and later. Red brick with black-brick patterns; Tudor. 

STATION. Recently a good, large signal box has been built. 
In style this goes with the BRITISH RAILWAYS ELECTRIC 
AND DIESEL DEPOT, N of the station tunnel. 1962-3 by the 
Regional Architect’s Department, Midland Region. Good, in 
the 1960 way. Broad bands of concrete and blue engineering 
bricks. 

WATER TOWER, Barby Road. The J/lustrated London News 
in 1852 call it ‘in the Italian style’. Yellow brick, but the top 
bands of white and blue tiles and a roof indeed of the 
Italian villa type. 


RUGBY SCHOOL 


No-one would call the first sight of Rugby School from the 
town cheering. From the s on the other hand, across the 
spacious playing fields and with a few well placed trees half- 
screening the various Gothic buildings, the view is picturesque 
and one can get attached to it. The school was founded in 
1567 as one of the many post-Reformation grammar schools. 
But no building of before 1800 remains. The great years were 
those of Arnold, who was headmaster from 1828 to 1842, 
and of Dr Temple, headmaster of 1857-69. Arnold’s pro- 
gramme of ‘firstly religious principles, secondly gentlemanly 
conduct, thirdly intellectual ability’ does not concern us here. 
Architecturally Arnold did little, Temple did much. About 
the mid C19 there were between 250 and 550 boys.* © 

The early group of buildings is by Henry Hakewill, who did 
the Old Buildings in 1809-13, the Headmaster’s House c.1830, 
and the Arnold Library in 1842. The group can here be taken. 
as one. It is of grey brick and castellated, Gothic to Tudor, 
much as Cambridge college buildings might be during the 
same years. To the street then is first SCHOOL HOUSE with 
its angle tower and porch across. Then along the street a 
plain front only relieved by the archway with an oriel over, 
then the five Perp windows of the Arnold Library, then 
another oriel. On passing through the archway one is in 
Hakewill’s cloister, OLD QUAD, with its ranges of four- 


* In 1790 there had already been 240, in 1803 the figure was down to 141, 
in 1817 it was up to 380. 
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centred arcading. Opposite the archway a higher arch and the 
clock turret. From the playing fields Hakewill’s front is 
varied again and a pleasing composition. 

But Hakewill is Rugby only very mildly. The real spirit of 
Rugger is Butterfield, who was called in in 1859* and did 
a few very minor things in 1860-5. Yet on the strength of 
these he was commissioned in 1867 to design NEW QUAD, 
the w continuation of Hakewill’s range. To the street this is a 
masterpiece of personal, inventive neo-Gothic, totally 
unconcerned with symmetry and regularity. It is of red and 
yellow and black brick, with fleuron-friezes which Butter- 
field repeated in his other Rugby buildings, and the com- 
position is ruthlessly varied, with such unexpected accents as 
the only real large window being somewhere on the top floor 
close to the corner. Round the corner the controlled riot carries 
on. The corner in fact is chamfered, except for the top floor, 
where it is rectangular. 

Next to this front in Dunchurch Road is the w end of the 
chapel, but to appreciate the chapel one must again be inside 
the school. The back of the street range is NEW QUAD, Butter- 
field’s cloister, finished only in 1884 and much more reasonable 
than the facade towards the street. In the angle between its N 
and w sides is a stair tower with pyramid roof. Its s side is 
formed by the CHAPEL. This is of 1872 and amazingly re- 
sourceful. The polychromy is as pronounced as before. The 
climax of the composition is the octagonal central tower with 
steep pyramid roof and big gargoyles sparring out. Big broaches 
mediate between square and octagon. Angular also the poly- 
gonal apse. The whole is as multiform and as stepped as pos- 
sible. To the sides three bays project transeptally, one slightly, 
the others more boldly and with steep cross-gables. That 
leaves little length to the nave and the very low aisles. These 
were in fact rebuilt only in 1897 and by fackson. The interior 
is very striking, and as a college chapel entirely convincing. 
It is soaring all right, yet the transeptal spaces allow the 
boys to converge more on the service than the normal nave 
and aisle arrangement. would make possible. Two-bay nave, 
three-bay transepts with very tall, round, red and white 
striped piers. Open timber roofs (recently rather too blatantly 
painted) and only in the chancel transverse brick arches. 
The transept roofs are remarkably intricate, in an alternating 


* I owe much of the information on Butterfield at Rugby to Mr Paul 
Thompson. : 
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rhythm of tie-beams and hammerbeams, the sequence running 
HB-TB-H B-HB-T B-HB-HB-TB-TB-HB. Butterfield’s walls are 
red and white too and have in addition black sgraffito patterns. 
In the apse stylized MOSAIC of 1882. - The STAINED GLASS 
is a lesson in itself. Some of it is genuine Netherlandish 
early c16 glass from Aerschot near Louvain, given in 1834. 
This refers to the Adoration of the Magi which is in the E 
window, and to the N aisle E bay. The glass in the s transept E 
bay is said to come from Rouen. This ancient glass was 
successfully imitated by Thomas Willement (TK). His seem to 
be the N transept E bay and s aisle E bay. Then there is glass 
by Gibbs, very characteristic in his clean, light colours and 
sharp outlines (Ss transept two to S, N transept two to N), by 
Hardman (nave Nw, sw, the former directed by Butterfield, 
the latter without his direction, i.e. typical Hardman), by 
Kempe (S transept w, 1897), and by Morris & Co. (one 
before Morris’s death, the others all later: w window, 
aisle windows, chancel s).* - MONUMENTS. Dr James by 
Chantrey. White marble, 1824. Very fine, with the seated 
figure and the two busts of Homer and Virgil in very shallow 
relief, one frontal, the other in profile. The motif was taken 
over by Chantrey from Flaxman’s Warton at Winchester 
Cathedral. -— Opposite Dr Wooll, by R. Westmacott Fun., 
1833. Also seated white figure, but looser in composition. 
— Dr Arnold. Stone. Recumbent effigy under a rich Gothic 
canopy. 1844 by fohn Thomas. — Arthur P. Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster, +} 1881. Recumbent marble effigy. 

Immediately s of the chapel is the MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
1922 by Sir Charles Nicholson. Very anaemic after Butterfield. 
Cruciform, Gothic, ashlar-faced, with a rib-vault in the 
centre and pointed tunnel-vaults in the arms. - FONT. By 
E. F. G. Barraclough, 1957. With four female figures a la 
Dobson. 

More buildings along the periphery of the main site and in 
the adjoining streets. s of the Memorial Chapel first Butter- 
field’s former SWIMMING BATH, 1876, with glass roof but a 
group of stepped lancets above the N doorway. Then the 
GYMNASIUM, also Butterfield, 1872, varied brick, with a 
varied front but utilitarian sides. These are along Dunchurch 
Road. Along Barby Road (from the s) the RACKETS COURTS 
of 1880. Glass roof; simple, heavy brickwork. N of this 


* The Last Judgement, Mr Sewter kindly tells me, is of 1902 and the first 
independent large-scale design of ¥. H. Dearle. 
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SCHOOL FIELD, a big house, red brick and black diapers, 
steep dormers, an asymmetrical composition. This is by 
Sir G. G. Scott, 1852. . 

Opposite this, across Barby Road, is the OLD SANATORIUM, 
by Penrose, 1867, also brick, also diapers, but a free compo- 
sition with, to the side, a round tower. Remarkably light of 
touch, after Butterfield. E of this TUDOR HOUSE, brick 
and bleak - just Gothic shaped windows. s of the Old Sana- 
torium BRADLEY HOUSE, 1830. Ashlar, with castellated angle 
turrets and a castellated porch. It could be by Hakewill. 
A good deal further s KILBRACKEN, which was built in 1865 
by Butterfield as a master’s house. Again Gothic, again 
with typical Butterfield windows. It cost £6,000, an in- 
credible sum for a schoolmaster. N of the Old Sanatorium 
in Barby Road is Butterfield’s TEMPLE READING ROOM 
AND MUSEUM. 1878. The Library on the ground floor made 
much smoother and more accommodating by the stained 
glass having been taken out and the ceiling painted white, 
but the Museum still entirely Butterfield’s with open timber 
roof, a large Gothic window for the staircase, but otherwise 
plain utilitarian side windows. — Some ancient ecclesiastical 
STAINED GLASS. 

At the corner of Barby Road and Hillmorton Road is the 
TEMPLE SPEECH ROOM, 1908-9 by Sir T. G. fackson. 
It is placed diagonally so that the Tudor turret and the 
porch 1. and r. of it with its classical Tuscan columns face 
the corner. Typically Jacksonian mixture of Tudor and 
Baroque. The two transepts have Venetian windows under 
Baroque pediments. Tunnel-vaulted interior with the crossing 
emphasized by a fancy rib-vault. Across the road, i.e. at the 
corner of Little Church Street and Lawrence Sheriffe Street, 
NEW BIG SCHOOL, by Butterfield, 1885, at once recognizable 
but not distinguished. Classrooms below a big hall. Further 
E in Hillmorton Road HORTON HOUSE, a Butterfieldian 
private house with bargeboards, and then COTTON HOUSE, 
also formerly private: early c19, of five bays with giant 
pilasters; altered. } 


PERAMBULATION 


There is no such thing. One can only pick out a few houses, 
not one of sufficient significance to include them, if they were 
in any of the surrounding villages. 

The scale of the centre of Rugby is still three and even two 
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storeys. Nothing high, nothing big has yet arrived. Even new 
shopping in the MARKET PLACE keeps to three storeys. Of 
other building there is one of the early c19 with upper 
unfluted giant Ionic pilasters in the Market Place, and another, 
just the same, at the E end across CHURCH STREET. In 
SHEEP STREET is a pub which is a plain Late Georgian job of 
five widely spaced bays, and in CHAPEL STREET one very 
humble and restored timber-framed and gabled cottage 
survives. In CORPORATION STREET the new offices of the 
RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 1964-5 by 
T. P. Bennett & Son, a straightforward curtain-wall job, 
ten triple-window units in width and eight storeys in height 
plus a recessed ninth set back in the unrecessed frame- 
work. 

On the main roads out of Rugby early c19 to Early Victorian, 
i.e. Late Classical, terrace housing spreads, e.g. in WARWICK 
STREET (Nos 16-18) with Doric pilasters and a triglyph 
frieze round the doorway and in DUNCHURCH ROAD a 
red-brick group (RICHMOND LODGE). 

Butterfield influence is visible in many places. A good case is 

_ the terrace in HORTON CRESCENT, now part of the Crescent 
Hotel. 

No. 116 DUNCHURCH ROAD is an ‘Early-Modern’, white, 
cubic house, built in 1934 for a master of Rugby School. 
The architect was Serge Chermayeff. 

A good recent industrial building is the Research Laboratories 
of A.E.I., BOUGHTON ROAD, by W. S. Hattrell & Partners, 
begun in 1958. 
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ST LEONARD. In spite of its grey, ashlar-faced Perp w tower 
this is an Early Norman church. Both nave and chancel are 
of before 1100. Proof is the heavy proportions of the s doorway, 
the two strange tendrils on a capital of the N doorway, 
the blocked windows: nave s, chancel s, and, lengthened, n, 
the latter with an order of shafts, single-scallop capitals, and 
a thick roll. Also one low-side lancet window. Alterations of 
c.1800 are the lunette windows, and the N chapel with its 
nice panelled N gallery inside. - PULPIT. Jacobean. — 
COMMUNION RAIL. Late C17, with twisted balusters. 
— STALLS. Two traceried panels, probably from the screen. 
— PLATE. Chalice by Richard Green, 1710. 
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St MATTHEW. Norman w tower, see the W window with a 
little decoration and the window above this. See also the clasp- 
ing buttresses. The arch to the nave must have been re-done 
in the early c13: double-chamfered, pointed. The tower was 
heightened and widened and received its Perp bell-openings 
— when? In the c15, or when the date 1633 was carved in 
the w wall ? Norman also the N doorway, and quite elaborate. 
One order of columns with capitals, one of two decorated 
scallops, the other of ribbed bands. Zigzag arch. Tympanum 
with bands of scales, stars, and rosettes. Inside, the story is 
baffling. The Norman nave must originally have been very 
narrow and long, of Saxon proportions, that is. Then in the 
later C12 a three-bay s arcade was made rather primitively. 
The wall was left standing in chunks and responds were 
formed with multi-scalloped capitals of the trumpet type. The 
arches are single-stepped, but pointed. An E bay was added 
when in the c13 the chancel was rebuilt further E and a s 
chapel was made. The N wall has lancets, one of them with 
a separate oblong low-side window under, and the E wall 
has three stepped individual lancets, shafted inside. The 
chancel arch is also E.E. Moreover, in the nave two lancets 
were made, but between them is one of the major Dec 
windows of Warwickshire, of three lights only, but with 
fantastic flowing tracery. All the lancets in the church have 
rere-arches. Dec, but simple, the s aisle windows and s 
doorway. What purpose can the stair-turret in the s wall have 
served ? It reaches above the aisle roof. (Cf. Aston Cantlow.)* 
Splendid gargoyles. The aisle is wider than the nave. Very 
curious the aisle w wall, where, 1. and r. of a two-light Dec 
window, a little higher up, are two straight-headed two-light 
windows, blank except for a recess like a bit of wall passage 
behind them. Were they for images ? - PULPIT. Panels from 
the pulpit now in the s aisle. They cannot have been made 
for a pulpit initially - they are much too worldly: hunting, 
monsters, foliage. - PLATE. Set of 1722 by Richard Bayley. 
— MONUMENTS of Clarkes. Large tablet of 1631 to Dame 
Margaret and two boys Walter and Thomas. In the centre 
one of the little boys, propped up on an elbow. A toy sword 


* Mr Styles suggests that, as at Aston Cantlow, it may have been intended 
to be a beacon to guide travellers crossing the ford over the Avon. 
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hangs from his shoulder. Around the figure eighteen coats of 
arms. Two broad pilasters. - Margaret + 1640. Small, very 
flat standing figure in a shell niche. — Dorothy + 1669, 
and very reactionary for the date. Semi-reclining figure, 
black columns, big plain pediment. 

PARK HALL. About 1880 by William Tasker. ‘Queen Anne’, 
handled rather wildly, i.e. red brick with stone dressings. 
Hipped roof, windows with aprons, one Venetian window, 
etc. — but all restless, especially the porches and the dormers. 


SALTLEY AND WASHWOOD HEATH see 
BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


SAMBOURNE 0060 


CHAPEL. 1892. Brick, with apse, and all windows made more 
interesting by nailhead along the edges of the arch, a saw- 
tooth effect. 

SECKINGTON 2000 


ALL SAINTS. Fine mid to late C13 w tower with recessed spire. 
The diagonal buttresses are chamfered so as to form sharp 
angles. Dec w window. But a s window is a slit lancet with the 
soffit to the inside round-arched. Also the bell-openings are 
E.E. twins with a lozenge as tracery. Perp parapet and spire 
with two tiers of lucarnes. Nave and chancel all Dec but all 
over-restored. Ogee-headed doorways, one s, two N. Ogee- 
headed DOUBLE PISCINA. Low N recess. — SCREEN. Tracery 
of the dado panels, now transparent. - STAINED GLASS. 
In the heads of the nave N windows Dec fragments. — PLATE. 
Chalice and Paten of 1670; Flagon by Matthew Boulton 
and James Fothergill, Birmingham, 1773. - MONUMENTS. 
Defaced effigy of a Lady, early c1r4 (in the blocked N doorway). 
— Robert Burdett + 1603. Kneeling figures facing each other 
across a prayer-desk: three male, five female, but arranged 
in two rows in depth, the back ones in relief. Alabaster. 

MOTTE AND BAILEY CASTLE, 150 yds Nw of the church. 
It covers an area of c.24 acres. The motte is c. 30 ft high and 
c.1§0 ft in diameter at the base. The bailey lies to the E and s. 


SELLY OAK see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
SHAKESPEARE HALL see ROWINGTON 


SHARD END see, BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
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SHELDON see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
SHELFIELD HOUSE see GREAT ALNE 


2060 SHERBOURNE 


ALL SAINTS. A generous and expensive estate church, given by 
Miss Louisa Ann Ryland and built by Sir George Gilbert Scott 
in 1862-4 for £20,000. The Rylands were a rich Birmingham 
family. The money came from wire-drawing works. The 
church is stone-faced and has avery prominent NW 
steeple with a thin and high spire. The bell-stage is flanked 
by detached polygonal pinnacles growing out of the buttresses. 
The bell-openings themselves have gables and thus reach up 
to the spire. In the composition of the w front the vestry chim- 
ney plays its modest part, in the N side composition the 
outer wall of the organ chamber with statues of David and two 
angels under canopies. The major carving was all done by 
Brindley of Farmer & Brindley. The organ chamber is 
actually a counterpart to the Ryland Chapel on the s side, 
and while this is part of Scott’s design, the organ chamber is 
an addition of c.1882 by his son ohn Oldrid Scott. Both rooms 
are vaulted, but differently. The clerestory has richly 
cinquefoiled circular windows with detached two-light 
openings to the inside. The arcades are of two-colour marbles 
(Ipplepen and verde antico). - PULPIT STAIR. By Skidmore 
of Coventry. - STAINED GLASS. Nearly all by Clayton & Bell. 
— In the Ryland Chapel by Hardman. — PLATE. Chalice and 
Flagon by Elkington’s, Birmingham, 1850. - MONUMENT. 
In the s transeptal chapel the Ryland tomb-chest. 

In the village mid c19 Ryland ESTATE HOUSING, brick, 
with bargeboards and Tudor chimneys. The SCHOOL of 1881, 
being later, is characteristically different — see ¢.g. the tile- 
hanging in the gable. 

SHERBOURNE PaRK. An early c18 house of five bays and two 
and a half storeys with giant pilasters and a hipped roof. 
The staircase with two turned balusters to the step and 
carved tread-ends is mid C18. 

Cursus. In the fields to the w and sw of Longbridge Farm is 
an elongated rectangular crop mark, 900 ft long and 100 ft 
wide, almost certainly the site of a Neolithic cursus. 
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St ANDREW. Right by the noisy main road, and of sooty stone. 
Windows of different periods: a chancel lancet, Y-tracery 
in a S window, reticulated tracery in the N aisle w window. 
The w tower is Perp, and so is the timber s porch. In 1865 
Scott added an outer N aisle. The N arcade is Perp, of standard 
elements, but it remains puzzling why the w bay of the 
aisle should be separated from the next by an arch (of two 
continuous chamfers) and why the w pier of the arcade should 
be stronger than the others and have a respond to the s. 
The strength of the pier and the arch inside the aisle would 
make one suggest that a NW tower was intended, before the 
W tower was decided on, but why the respond to the s — just 
as an image support? It is not likely. - SCREEN. Panels of 
uncommonly imaginative tracery are preserved. — STAINED 
GLASS. Fragments in the w window. — The E window by 
Clayton & Bell, the N aisle E window by Powell. — PLATE. 
Silver-gilt Chalice and Paten of 1618. 

BARNACLE HALL, I m. w. A timber-framed house with a 
stone front of C17 type, completely symmetrical, with 
mullioned windows and a string course which formerly rose 
somehow round the doorway. The top is odd now, but 
probably had two gables originally. When is all this? One 
would guess 1660 or 1670. In fact there are two date plates: 
1628 and 1745. Neither seems right. 
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ST EDMUND. Brown-stone w tower of the c15, the rest 1855 
by Street, and, considering what he was capable of, very 
disappointing. Low, with wide aisles, and weak round 
piers. Early c14 style. — PULPIT. The sounding-board 
of the former Georgian pulpit is now an octagonal table. — 
PLATE. Paten of c.1720; Set of 1822-3. - MONUMENT. 
John Hart + 1747. ‘A considerable Improver and Promoter 
of Manufacture in this his native Town.’ Small bust, not 
dead-frontal, in front of the usual obelisk. 

PERAMBULATION. In CHURCH STREET, on the E£. i.e. the 
church, side, a number of three-storeyed Georgian brick 
houses. The best are, N of the church, No. 40 with a Greek 
Doric porch and No. 38 with ground-floor windows in blank 
arches. s of the church near thes end the FRIENDS’ MEETING 
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House of c.1689, an adapted cottage with one mullioned 
window to the street. Then the HORSESHOES INN with timber- 
framed upper floor: upright and parallel diagonal struts. 

But before the latter two one ought to branch off into SHEEP 
STREET. Several houses have date-plates, and those of 1700 
and even 1714 are Jacobean rather than Queen Anne in style. 
Sheep Street is a long, fairly straight street of varying width 
and nicely closed at the E end. The houses are two-storeyed 
and on the N side form one long terrace. The BELL INN 
is a plain Georgian brick house of five bays. Then the 
MANoR Howse, more ambitious, Early Georgian, of six 
bays, with a pedimented two-bay projection and quoins 
of even length. To its 1. the embattled stables entrance, dated 
1876. Opposite STOKES House, dated 1715, also stone. 
No. 17, again stone, is dated 1714 and still has one mullioned 
window preserved. No. 19 has two nice ground-floor bows. 
The PoLice is a pity, detached, lying back, and of 1874. 
Opposite TOWNSEND HALL, stone, brick, and pink wash, 
of 1960-1, by Earp, Badger & Harrison, keeps itself nicely 
in the terrace front. No. 31 is an Early Victorian house of 
stone, a little higher than the others, with a Tuscan porch and 
two shallow bows. Just off the £ end of the street is a very 
old house with a date-plate 1678, symmetrical, with mullioned 
windows and alternating rocky rustication of the window 
frames. This must be Victorian. 

From thes end of Church Street NEW STREETrunss. Here, No.3 
is timber-framed and L-shaped. The framing is not exposed. 
Opposite a picturesque Victorian brick and stone group. 

Then, parallel with Church Street, running N again, HIGH 
STREET; a very handsome short, wide street, closed at both 
ends. The best houses are the GEORGE HOTEL, Early 
Georgian, brick, five bays, three storeys, with segment- 
headed windows, a plainer five-bay brick house to its s, 
and some with nice shopfronts. On the w side of the street 
nothing to report. The s closure of the street is the narrow 
front of the COUNCIL OFFICES, stone, Victorian-Italianate, 
formerly the rectory. 

Outside to the Nw the former WORKHOUSE (Shipston House), 
1837, of brick, Latest Classical. 


1070 SHIRLEY 


St JAMES. 1831 and 1882. No-one need be told which is which. 
The tower and nave are rendered, and the nave has even 
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lancets. The chancel is red brick with blue-brick eek and 
a little larger in scale. 

In STRATFORD ROAD opposite Cranmore Boulevard large 
new RESEARCH LABORATORIES for Joseph Lucas Ltd, by 
Clifford Tee & Gale, 1963-5. Long symmetrical front 
with the wings slightly canted forward. 

In CRANMORE BOULEVARD, for Messrs Carr, Ernd Goldfinger 
in 1954-6 built an office range, not very large, but impressively 
clear and crisp, with an open ground floor and on top the 
lift-motor, tank, and a document store as one prominent 
concrete block. 

SHOTTERY 
I m. w of Stratford-on-Avon 


CHURCH. 1870 by foseph Lattimore. Light brick and stone 
dressings. C13 style (plate tracery). Nave and chancel unsub- 
divided. Apse and bellcote over the E end of the nave. 
— FONT. On three dolphins; 1872. — SCREEN. Of naive 
carpentry, mid-c 19-looking. 

ANNE HATHAWAY’S COTTAGE. The lower part of the house 
is C15 or earlier. It consists of the former hall area and the E 
wing. The w part is of c.1600. Between hall ‘and E wing a 
cruck truss. Another w of the hall. 

MANOR Hovusks (Girls’ High School). The nucleus is a stone 
range of the c14 or C15. Late c17 wooden cross-windows. 
Inside a good hammerbeam roof. To the NE a square stone 
DOVECOTE. 


SHOTTESWELL 


St LAWRENCE. Small, of Hornton stone, with a C13 Ww tower 
with recessed spire. The windows of the church are mixed. 
The nicest are those in the chancel N and s with pretty, 
unusual tracery; late c14. Small Perp clerestory. But inside 
one is faced with a Norman N arcade of three bays. Round 
piers, multi-scalloped capitals, square abaci, unmoulded 
arches. The s arcade is C13: round piers, round abaci, double- 
chamfered arches. The tower arch is triple-chamfered and 
dies into the imposts. C13 chancel arch. Ogee-headed, i.e. 
Dec, doorway to the NE vestry. - FONT. One of the supports is 
a short Norman turned baluster. - scREEN to the N chapel. 
C14, i.e. still with shafts instead of mullions. The tracery is 
cusped semicircles and on top reversed cusped semicircles. 
— STALLS. Fronts with panels with most unusual Perp tracery, 
e.g. a complete close trellis, and also rows of reticulation units. 
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— The PULPIT has some of these panels too. - BENCHES and 
TOWER SCREEN with more of them. - COMMUNION RAIL. 
Late C17, with twisted balusters. - SCULPTURE. Behind 
the altar religious scenes, Flemish, early C17. — PLATE. 
Chalice of 1657. 


SHUSTOKE 


St CUTHBERT. Red sandstone, almost entirely of the early 


C14. The tower arch and w window (continuous chamfers and 
Y-tracery) belong to it, the width of the nave, its s doorway, its 
(over-renewed) windows with their ballflower as hood-mould 
stops, and the chancel with its pretty DOUBLE PISCINA of 
pointed-trefoiled arches and a quatrefoil over. In the N vestry 
is are-set Norman window. —- ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENTS. 
A Norman capital and a short length of dogtooth re-set in the 
porch, -PLATE. Chalice by Alice Sheene, 1706; Cover, c.1706; 
Paten by Henry Green, 1706; Almsdish, 1723; Flagon by Lewis 
Pantin, 1733. - MONUMENT. Sir William Dugdale ¢ 1685, the 
antiquarian (of Blyth Hall). Plain tomb-chest with a shield and 
garlands. Back panel with open segmental pediment. 


BLYTH HALL, 2 m. wsw. A C17 house, nobly refronted early 


in the c18. The front is of eleven bays, the first and last two 
slightly projecting. Brick, two storeys and a hipped roof with 
pedimented dormers. Only the middle one is segmental, 
so as to match the segmental pediment of the doorway. The 
doorway has also a moulded surround and a bolection 
frieze. Behind are later c17 outbuildings with shaped gables 
(one with a vertically placed oval), and inside is one C17 
staircase in the Jacobean tradition, and one typically early 
C18 staircase. 


SHUTTINGTON 


St MATTHEW. Small, on a hill, with a wide view which 


includes the new-feature of the various subsidence lakes. 
Nave and chancel and weatherboarded bellcote. The windows 
are neo-Norman, but traces of real Norman survive, the 
w doorway with zigzag, also at r. angles to the wall, and 
one order of columns. Also a bit of the arch of the s doorway 
and the blocked outline of the N doorway. — PULPIT. C18; 
plain. - PLATE. Chalice, 1639. 


ALVECOTE PRIORY is in ruins. 


SMALL HEATH see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
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SNITTERFIELD . 2050 

St JAMEs. Of odlite. w tower of the early C14 to C15. Very 
high arch to the nave, triple-chamfered. Bell-openings of 
two twins with transom. Early c14 nave and aisles, The 
windows with nicely moulded surrounds and Y-tracery. 
The arcades differ. The N arcade is conventional (octagonal 
piers, double-chamfered arches), except that the arches come 
out of vertical pieces above the abaci. But the s arcade is very 
baffling. Typical early c14 piers of eight shafts connected 14> 
by continuous hollows, and typical early c14 capitals. But 
these capitals then continue again as shafts and die into a 
kind of funnel-shapes above which there are hollow-cham- 
fered arches. The upper masonry, which is continuous with 
that of the Perp clerestory (windows with basket arches), 
shows that the arches are Perp too, and so the odd connecting 
member might also be Perp. The responds have, character- 
istically enough, none of these irregularities. The chancel is 
structurally of c.1300 with a Georgian roof, but looks 
mostly of after 1858. - FONT. Dec, octagonal, with good 
strong heads coming forward from the underside. - PULPIT. 
Early C18. Nice oval panels, still pre-classical. -— Two 
STALL FRONTS and two STALLENDS of c.1530. Note how the 
little buttressing shafts have turned the Renaissance baluster 
way. Otherwise all is still Gothic, with tiny figures. The 
ends with tracery and a coat of arms are very well done. 
— COMMUNION RAIL. Jacobean, with some carving. — 
PLATE. Chalice and Paten of 1720, the former by Lewis 
Pantin; Flagon and Almsdish of 1750. 

SNITTERFIELD MANOR. The house of the Hales family and 
then the Earls of Coventry does not exist any longer. What 
survives is the high garden wall and the gatepiers of the back 
entrance, $ of the church, and PARK HOUSE COTTAGES, 2 
late C17 or early C18 range with Dutch end gables. The range 
has a shape which makes it improbable that it was a garden 
pavilion. 

SOLIHULL 1070 

The centre of Solihull is still quite small in area and dominated 

by its grand church, but the character appropriate to the area 

is just departing, and the result for the time being is just a few 
shopping streets, like anywhere else.* 


* Plans for the future CIVIC CENTRE, as far as they have been published 
(by H. W. Weedon & Partners), are far from promising aesthetically. Building 
is estimated to take from 1965 to 1967. 
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ST ALPHEGE. A large church of red sandstone and nearly 
entirely of the late c13 and early c14. The church has a 
crossing tower, and, while the lower stage with the blocked 
openings belongs to the period of the church, the top and the: 
recessed spire are obviously Perp. Two twin bell-openings 
to each side. The windows of the transepts, the chancel, and 
the fine N chapel of St Alphege with its crypt, its airy upper 
storey, and its steeply pitched separate roof are all in tracery 
of the same type, pre-ogee, and with the charming detail 
of the cusps being doubled, two addossed volutes, as it were. 
Other tracery is cusped intersecting (N transept N, renewed; 
also chancel £) and reticulation units (N aisle). The w front 
and the s aisle are Late Perp, but all re-done. Their date, 
1535, is known. The church has given much trouble statically, 
and the aisles now have flying buttresses inside. The arcades 
indeed look dangerous enough. These arcades, probably 
also of 1535, are of five bays, remarkably tall and perhaps 
heightened older material. There were former arcades, as 
the former roof-line proves. The piers are octagonal, but the 
Ww responds have another usual Perp section. Double-cham- 
fered arches. Just w of the crossing a short stretch of wall is 
left standing before the arcades begin, and this contains on 
the s side the traces of a Norman window. So there was an 
aisleless Norman church here in the first place. Most probably 
it was cruciform too, but we cannot be certain. The present 
crossing is all late C13, or rather early C14, like the rest of the 
church. The chancel and the N chapel, the finest piece of 
architecture, are emphatically pre-1300. Along the walls 
runs a course which rises round the window arches and per- 
forms blank pointed trefoils where there is wall space. This 
results in an enjoyable rhythm, as the w pair of windows is 
more widely spaced than the E pair and the space between the 
two pairs is yet wider. In that space the doorways are placed — 
rather arbitrarily — to the undercroft and the upper part of St 
Alphege’s Chapel. The undercroft has a two-bay rib-vault 
with hollow-chamfered ribs, the upper part windows s 
into the chancel as well.as N. In the chancel is a PISCINA 
with large leaves below. The s aisle-PISCINA has pretty details 
too. Next to it is one large straight-headed five-light Perp 
window, put in no doubt to give more light to pulpit and rood. 
— PULPIT. Jacobean, with the familiar blank arches. — 
SCREEN to the N transept, in two parts, one-light divisions. 
— REREDOS in the s aisle, Perp, of stone and quite a simple 
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row of panelling. - REREDOS in the N aisle, of wood, with a 
pediment; c.1700. — ALTAR, N aisle. A very richly carved 
coffer, like a cassone, probably of c.1600. Is it English? — 
COMMUNION RAIL. A splendid late c17 piece with twisted 
balusters, pierced acanthus foliage, and also pierced square 
abstract panels of a mid rather than a late C17 type. - CASKET 
to keep documents in. Not large; late medieval (in a show- 
case). - CHANDELIER. Of brass, given in 1706. One tier of 
arms. — STAINED GLASS. The E window signed by Wailes. — 
The s aisle sE window by Kempe, c.1901. — PLATE. Pre- 
Reformation Chalice with six-lobed base, a knop in the stem, 
and cherubs’ heads; Chalice, Elizabethan; Recusant Chalice, 
1638; Paten, c.1650; Salver with repoussé ornament, 1664; 
s.-g. Cup and Cover of 1671; Set, by W. Williams, 1746. — 
MONUMENTS. Brass to William Gill + 1549 and wives and 
children. — Two incised slabs, 1537 and 1577, in the Ss aisle. 
— Holbech family monument (N transept). Large twin inscrip- 
tion tablets and on the cornice two ludicrously small busts; 
c18. — Many c18 tablets, e.g. Benjamin Palmer + 1772 with 
a portrait medallion. - GATE of wrought iron in the N porch, 
dated 1746. 

At the Nw churchyard corner a group of houses partly with their 
timber-framing with closely spaced studs exposed. It marks 
the beginning of the HIGH STREET. But the High Street has 
lost its character. The old houses are rapidly disappearing, 
and Drury Lane, N off the High Street, with Touchwood 
Hall and its gazebo, has been razed to the ground to become 
the pedestrian shopping precinct (see above). In the High 
Street remains the MANOR HoOwsE, really the Greswold 
family house, a fine pre-Reformation building with mid- 
gable, two gables 1. and r., and a porch gable, a very attractive 
group. The house on its |. is of the same type but rendered 
and with early c19 Gothic trimmings. 

At the end of the High Street, at the corner of Station Road and 
Herbert Road is ST AUGUSTINE (R.C.), by Pugin, 1839, but 
with a chancel and porch by Hansom & Son, 1878. Brick, Perp, 
with a small bell-turret. Aisleless; ceilings of four-centred 
section. - PAINTING. A Flemish triptych of the c16. That is 
all that needs saying about the centre proper of Solihull. 

The GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Warwick Road, corner of Hampton 
Lane, i.e. NW of the church, is red brick, Gothic, with an 
asymmetrically placed tower. It is by ¥. A. Chatwin and was 
built in 1879-82. The CHAPEL, in size and type like a church, 
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is of 1958-60, by C. Neville White. The OLD GRAMMAR 
ScHOOL is at the E end of PARK ROAD, i.e. just E and nearer 
the church. It is brick, plain, early c18. A little further E, 
accessible from BRUETON AVENUE, is MALVERN HALI, 
an early C18 stone building of seven bays with a pedimented 
three-bay centre. Soane altered it. By him the lower two-bay 
wings, the shallowly curved porch with unfluted Ionic columns 
and a garland frieze, the chaste stucco decoration of the en- 
trance hall, and the handsome staircase, starting in one flight 
and turning into two. The hand-rail is very simple. All this 
work was done in the 1780s and is pre-Soanian in character. 
The balustrades of the forecourt have late c17 decoration 
in stone, thick and lush, but not 77 situ. The GATES are of 
1811, cast and wrought iron.* Soane also built, not far away, 
No. 936 WARWICK Roap, a ‘barn a la Paestum’. This dates 
from 1798. Soane had been to Paestum in 1779. The barn 
is of brick and has four pairs of massive columns carrying 
a triglyph frieze and a roof with deep eaves. It is not really 
4 la Paestum, as the columns are unfluted and the pairing of 
course is entirely un-Greek. What the building reflects is 
rather Soane’s indebtedness to the most progressive Parisian 
style of the eighties and nineties. 


Further out in a s direction MALVERN PARK Farm, Widney 


Manor Road, timber-framed, handsome, and late c16. In 
HILLFIELD ROAD HILLFIELD HALL, dated 1576, and very 
curious. Red brick, high and not wide. One bay each side, 
then a raised embattled tower-like bay, and then a middle 
bay with a stepped gable. The main windows are transomed, 
of two or three lights. 

out of Solihull, about 14 m. from the church, in RAVEN- 
SHAW LANE first BERRY HALL and then, past the ford, 
RAVENSHAW. Both are timber-framed, c16, and good to 
look at. Ravenshaw is very restored. 


BERRY MOUND is a small oval hillfort of univallate construc- 


tion enclosing r1 acres. The defences can be followed through- 
out their length, but are best preserved in a belt of trees on the 
S side. 


w of the centre, in STREETSBROOK ROAD, about $ m. from the 


church, is SOLIHULL HALL, another timber-framed house, 
this time of the c 14, with later alterations. The hall has a spere- 
truss. There are original roof trusses in the service wing as well. 


* In the grounds an ICE HOUSE with vaulted entrance. It is about 22 ft 


high. B.A.S.T., vol. 72. 
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NowN ofthe centre. No more than one recent item: anew building 
for the WEST MIDLAND GAS BOARD, in Wharf Lane, 400 by 
124 ft in size. Crisp, with engineering bricks, black metal, 
white panels, and marble about the entrance. By N. Cooley, 
1961-2. 

SOUTHAM $60 

St JAMES. Red sandstone and lias. Prominent w tower with 
broach-spire. Pinnacles on the broaches. Two tiers of lucarnes 
in alternating directions; collar. In fact, if it were not for the 
red stone, a Northamptonshire sight. The tower is C14, © 
the spire probably c15. Yet a little later the splendid clerestory 
(eight two-light windows with panel tracery, set’ closely) 
and the nave roof (low pitch, tie-beams and arched braces with 
tracery). Otherwise arcades of four bays with standard 
elements, N before s (Ss has hollow chamfers). In the s aisle 
two tomb recesses. Most of the other details are Victorian. 
The chancel windows with their big flowing tracery copy 
original Dec work. - PULPIT. Is this Perp (Cox) or Jacobean 
(vcH)? The latter seems more likely. Of wood, with some 
unusual tracery motifs, especially one of close trellis. — 
STAINED GLASS. E and other windows by Wailes, the E 
window dated 1854. —- PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice; Chalice 
and Paten of 1633; Flagon of 1819; Paten, Sheffield, of 1849. 

Our LADyY’s CONVENT (R.C.). Brick, Gothic, too big for the 
site. Built in 1892 ‘by a German architect’. The CHURCH 
by Bower Norris of Stafford, 1925. By the same, 1931, School 
and Noviciate. In 1959 the noviciate was linked to the convent 
(also by the same). 

The houses of Southam are uneventful. In the MARKET PLACE 
one with a large Ionic door-surround, a little N the OLD MINT, 
stone with mullioned windows, not regular, a little NW in 
WELSH ROAD WEST the derelict WINDMILL, a tower-mill 
of rubble, a little s, in OXFORD STREET, a Late Georgian 
three-bay brick house with a one-bay pediment and minimum 
Venetian windows, and a little sw the former INSTITUTE 
of 1818, white, with pointed windows. THE ABBEY opposite 
has Jacobean shaped gables, but they look Victorian. Just 
s of the Institute a MONUMENT of 1823 with an urn, to 
commemorate the first Provident Dispensary in the country. 

STONEY THORPE HALL, $m. WNw. The facade has a c17 
porch, mullioned and transomed windows, and gables. But 
most of the evidence belongs to restorations. (Inside a c16 
carved chimneypiece. MHLG) 
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SOUTH YARDLEY see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
ACOCK’S GREEN, p. 145 


SPARKBROOK see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
SPARKHILL see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
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St LEONARD. Small church of nave and chancel with a bell- 
cote. The chancel is neo-Norman of 1844. E rose window with 
radiating colonnettes (and what happens to the spoke at the 
bottom of the wheel!). At the outer E angles Norman nook- 
columns. The nave is featureless except for the late C13 
w window (Y-tracery with a trefoil in the spandrel). - NORTH 
poor. With panels of c.1535. — STAINED GLASS. In a N 
window medieval bits. - PLATE. Chalice of 1655 with incised 
ornament and baluster stem. 


SPRINGFIELD see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
SPARKHILL, p. 207 


STARE BRIDGE see STONELEIGH 


STECHFORD see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
YARDLEY, pp. 211, 212, 213 


STIRCHLEY see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
KING’S NORTON, p. 188 


STIVICHALL see COVENTRY, p. 280 


STOCKINGFORD 


St Pavt. Built in 1822-3 by 7. Russell at a cost of £2,340. 
Red brick, Georgian, with a w tower the top stage of which 
has round windows and a balustrade. The nave windows arch- 
ed and set in blank arches. Wooden tracery of the so-called 
Venetian type. Deep eaves. The chancel was built in 1897 
(G. B. Vialls). - PLATE. Salver of 1807. 


3090 


4060 STOCKTON 


St MICHAEL. Perp w tower of red sandstone. The bell- 
openings are of two lights with a transom. Shields on the 
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battlements. The church is blue lias, which is quarried in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and of 1863-73 (by W. Slater). 
Only the chancel arch seems old and Perp. — PLATE. Chalice, 
1806. 

(MANOR Housg, E of the church. C17, altered in the c18. 
Staircase with twisted balusters. MHLG) 


STOKE see COVENTRY, p. 280 
STONE BUILDING see CLAVERDON 


STONELEIGH 


ST Mary. Red sandstone. Essentially the church is Norman and 
very ambitious for its date. The w tower has a blocked N 
window and an arch to the nave with triple responds and 
multi-scallop capitals; sober, compared with the rest. The N 
doorway is of two orders with decorated scallops and in the 
arch bobbins, in the hood-mould pellets. Exciting if barbaric 


5e7 a 


tympanum. Two dragons, their necks interlocked, biting their 


own tails. Above a little panel where two snakes do the same. 
The nave is very wide for a Norman nave. The chancel 
arch is rich indeed; its decoration includes horizontal clasps 
from the imposts to the responds, a kind of beakheads reduced 
to elementary geometry. Zigzag is lavishly applied, even up 
responds and columns. Carved into the main responds are a 
tiny bird and a tiny snake. The chancel itself is of two bays, 
and the responds show that it was meant to be vaulted. Also, 


it has against the E and s wall blank arcading with zigzag 


arches, mostly c19 but basically original. There is a great 


similarity to the chancels of the two parish churches of 


Devizes. Apart from these Norman contributions the tower 
top must be mentioned, which is Perp, the nave N windows, 
which are of c.1300 (intersecting tracery, finely moulded), 
the s arcade — at least the arches — probably of the cr4, 
the s chapel, raised to the outside and with obelisk pinnacles, 
which is of 1665 (the vault looks quite convincingly medieval 
and the window tracery quite correctly Perp, except above 
the E doorway, but the angel-stops of the hood-mould betray 
the date), and the N chapel of the early C19 with a plaster 
tierceron-star-vault. - FONT. Norman, from Maxstoke, with 
tight arcading and the twelve Apostles tightly in them, ruth- 
lessly stylized figurines, the restless drapery with much of the 
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Anglo-Saxon. In the spandrels small heads. — Early c19 
PULPIT, ORGAN, BOX PEWS, and WEST GALLERY. — 
Against the latter cast-iron ROYAL ARMS, early C19. — 
COMMUNION RAIL. Thin balusters; c18. - STAINED GLASS. 
In the N chapel, of the date of the chapel. — PLATE. Silver- 
gilt Recusant Chalice chased with the Instruments of 
the Passion, c.1630—-40; silver-gilt Flagon by ohn Backe, 
17173 Chalice, Paten, and Almsdish by Timothy Ley, 1719. 
— MONUMENTS. Effigy, almost totally defaced, under the 
tower, probably c14. — Effigy of a Priest, c15 (chancel N). 
— Alice, Duchess Dudley, + 1668. Very probably by Edward 
Marshall, who made the monument to her sister in St Giles- 
in-the-Fields in London. A large and noble piece of black 
and white marble, too large for its position. Recumbent 
effigy in a shroud and below and in front the effigy of the 
duchess’s daughter also in a shroud. Two cherubs between 
pairs of black columns blow trumpets and hold open a white 
drapery. Big flat black top with a gold fringe of tassels (chancel 
N). - Humphrey How, porter to Lord Leigh, + 1669. Outside 
the church. The inscription ought to be read. - Lord Leigh, 
1850. Alabaster tomb-chest with vine and oak branches. 
Placed in a vaulted polygonal recess, all in the late C13 Gothic 
style (leaves etc. derived from Southwell). - Lady Leigh 
+ 1860. Gothic stone surround and white relief of her on her 
couch and the family nursing her. — In the family chapel 
further tablets, e.g. one entirely in the Quattrocento taste, 
and probably made in Italy (+ 1884); another very Edwardian, 
with white figures in very shallow relief (| 1909; signed 
A. Apollont). 

Stoneleigh is a delightful village, still in its centre entirely 
rural. Many timber-framed houses with brick infilling. 
Only MANOR FARMHOUSE is black and white, with closely 
spaced studs, and three symmetrical gables, the outer two 
with diagonal struts. A little further E than this the NEW 
ALMSHOUSES, red sandstone, with close-set gables and 
dormers, c.1850. The OLD ALMSHOUSES are yet a little 
further Ez. They are dated-1594 and are of red sandstone too. 
Five very spacious houses, five tall, prominent single chimney- 
stacks. The same arrangement is repeated to the garden. 
There are ten almshouses in all. Leaving the village from 
here to the E one passes the SOWE BRIDGE of eight elegant 
segmental arches, of the early c19, by Rennie. } m. S is the 
STARE BRIDGE, an excellent late medieval piece of nine 
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stepped arches of divers forms and with cutwaters in be- 
tween. ; 

STONELEIGH ABBEY. Stoneleigh Abbey is the grandest, 
most dramatic Georgian mansion of Warwickshire. But it 
was an abbey originally, and one of the great attractions of 
the house is the interlocking of periods. It has this in common 
with Combe Abbey, but, whereas Combe was mighty in the 
Middle Ages and Leigh small, as an adventure in piecing 
together architectural evidence, Stoneleigh wins. 

The abbey was Cistercian, and the monks moved to the 
present site in 1155 or 1156. The plan of the CHURCH was 
Cistercian standard: a nave and aisles, transepts, a crossing, 
and a chancel. The CLOISTER, as usual, lay to the s, with the 
familiar arrangement of the accommodation. The existing 
features are these. The inner courtyard of the house was the 
cloister. The grand Georgian range was the w range. The 
present entrance side was the range towards the church. 
There are here four high blank arches, and they represent 
the 's arcade of the church. So you stand in the church nave, 
as you look up the front of the N range of the house. Inside this 
N range is a Norman arch facing E and w. This was the arch 
from the former Ss aisle to the s transept. It has strong responds 
and scalloped capitals. Also from this former s aisle a small 
Transitional doorway leads into the inner courtyard, 
again a usual feature in the usual position, i.e. the E bay. 
Visible only from the inner courtyard is another much grander 
doorway, and this connected the cloister with the s transept. 
It has a roll-moulding with chevrons at r. angles (i.e. across 
the roll). The thick s wall of the transept is clearly noticeable 
in the E range. A surviving window is supposed to have 
belonged to the s aisle, but it is rather high up and goes rather 
low down. Of the nave nothing remains, of the crossing one 
shaft with a scalloped capital, belonging to the (£) chancel 
arch. The chancel and whatever E chapels the transepts may 
have had have disappeared. In the E range, but still inside the 
transept, is a neo-Norman passage, but with four original 
Norman capitals. They have decorated scallops. Are they 
re-set ? Then follows, moving s, the vaulted sLYPE, without 
any telling details, and then the CHAPTER HOUSE. Its door- 
way from the inner courtyard has three orders of shafts with 
waterleaf capitals and roll-mouldings in the arch. In the 
chapter house itself is a central round pier. It has no capital, 
and no vault survives. After that a room with a tunnel-vault 
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and a doorway from the cloister and a passage, also tunnel- 
vaulted, with a doorway to the E. In its N wall is a very large 
blocked arch with a depressed-pointed head. Is this the blocked 
fireplace of the WARMING ROOM? The next room is vaulted 
in two naves. The piers are octagonal, the first big, the other 
three thinner. The ribs are single-chamfered and rest against 
the wall on corbels. This was of course part of the DORMITORY 
UNDERCROFT. It must be late C13 or early C14. Outside 
there are big buttresses, those at the s end yet bigger than the 
others. The site slopes down here to the river. In the w wall 
is one small blocked Norman window and another opening. 
This is the monastic evidence — at least as far as the house 
itself is concerned. 

For there is the GATEHOUSE as well, built at the time of 
an abbot who ruled the monastery from 1308 to 1349, and 
probably towards the end of his time. The gatehouse has an 
archway with a depressed-pointed arch, buttresses, a gable, 
and above the archway to outside and inside a two-light 
window with flowing tracery. Next to the porch is a small 
blocked spiral stair, E of the gatehouse is the HOSPITIUM, 
also partly c14. The porch e.g. has another two-light window 
with flowing tracery. There are also a blocked E window and 
two upper N windows. What is not C14 of the hospitium is 
Elizabethan, e.g. the dormers. They represent an upper hall. 
The outer staircase tothe upper room of the porch is yet 
later. 

After the Dissolution the abbey was granted in 1538 to 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and then sold by one of his 
heirs to Sir Rowland Hill and Sir Thomas Leigh, two 
London merchants, jointly. Leigh married Hill’s niece and 
heiress and became Lord Mayor of London. He died in 
1571. Leighs have been at Stoneleigh ever since. 

The NE corner of the house seems to be of c.1600. To the 
N it has regularly arranged cross-windows. The two blank 
arches to the r. of this are quite mysterious, as is the outdoor 
fireplace(?) with a pediment towards the inner court. 
The E range E side begins with the part of c.1600 and continues 
with seven plus two gables. Below one, near the s end, is a 
re-set later C13 two-light window with bar tracery. Inside 
this range there is some panelling. There are also several 
fireplaces, but the rooms are not big, and nothing is 
spectacular. 

The WEST RANGE was built in 1714-26 by Francis Smith 
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of Warwick and is unquestionably his chef d’ceuvre.* It is 
English Baroque emphatically, and, like so much of the 
English Baroque, mighty rather than festive. The stone is 
dark grey. The windows are high, on the narrow side, and 
kept close together. There are a basement with banded rusti- 
cation, two principal storeys, an attic, and a balustrade. 
The facade is fifteen bays long, grouped as 2-3-5-3-2, 
with the 2 and the 5 jumping forward and flanked by giant 
fluted Ionic pilasters or rather square pillars. The ground-floor 
windows all have segmental pediments on pilasters with 
fluted capitals. The doorway is reached by an open stair with a 
wrought-iron balustrade and has a bigger segmental pediment. 
The upper-floor windows have normal pediments. So there 
are thirty-one pediments crowded into the facade. The middle 
window is given volutes rising up its sides. Finally the 
attic windows reach up into the zone of the entablature above 
the pillars. The sides of the w block are four bays deep, 
divided into 2 plus 2, i.e. with an awkward total of three 
giant pilasters. 

The interior of the w range was unfortunately badly 
damaged and largely destroyed by a fire in 1960. However, the 
SALOON in the middle, built as the principal entrance hall, 
did survive. It has giant yellow demi-columns in an arrange- 
ment which divides the room into 1-3-1 bays. Stucco wall 
panels, rich door surrounds, chimneypieces, one with two 
caryatids, the other with two atlantes. Overmantels with 
stucco reliefs of Labours of Hercules. The STAIRCASE lies 
immediately behind the saloon. Each step has two twisted 
and one fluted baluster, i.e. details of the Smith period. But 
the decorated wall panels and the ceiling are of the 1760s, 
when money was paid to John Bastard of Marylebone and 
William Hiorn of Warwick. The ceiling is characteristically 
more classical than that of the saloon. The window of the 
staircase is of the Venetian type, also of the sixties, and, seen 
from outside, patently a later insertion. The CHAPEL faces 
s. Wall-panels, ceiling with figural stucco. Original pews, 
communion rail, organ, and organ gallery and also the pulpit. 
The altar is flanked by two columns and the reredos has rising 


* The estimate is for £545 for three storeys or £463 for two; but that 
excludes much that would be in an estimate now; for it says: ‘My Lord to 
find all Materials & bring them convenient to the Building, to find all 
Scaffolding, Ladders, Tressells, Tackle, Ropes & to pull down the old 
building and to dig the foundations & Clear the Rubbish’. Inside partitions 
are also excluded from the estimate. 
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volutes I, and r.*In other rooms Early Georgian panelling 
with noble giant pilasters. On the second floor rooms of the 
1760s and also a SUITE converted for Victoria and Albert 
c.1858. All here is white and gold and essentially Louis 
XVI. But genuine Chippendale furniture is also made use of. 
Rich French wallpapers. 

These are the major features and periods. But there is also 
a rainwater head with the date 1655, and to that date belongs 
the STAIRCASE in the NE angle. Openwork balustrade of 
foliage and urns. The staircase leads to the first and the second 
floors. The ceiling has some stucco decoration equally typical 
of c.1660, and in one room is panelling of about the same date. 

The s range of the house is irregular and hard to date. 
It has been assigned to the 1760s as well, though the N side, 
towards the courtyard, is obviously later still, perhaps c. 
1836. Close to the s front is the CONSERVATORY. It is of 
seven bays, with Doric pilasters, arched windows, and urns 
and looks late c18. 

Finally the N range. The main entrance to the house is by a 
PORCH built about 1836, though a drawing for it is dated 
1814. This drawing is by C. S. Smith, the architect of the 
pump room at Leamington, who was kept busy at Stoneleigh 
between 1813 and 1839. Along the whole length of the N 
range runs a LONG GALLERY, also by Smith. It has a wooden 
C16 chimneypiece and in the windows Elizabethan stained 
glass from Brereton Hall in Cheshire. 

For the STABLES also a drawing by C. S. Smith exists, and 
it is also dated 1814. They are of red sandstone, symmetrical 
and castellated, with a raised entrance arch. The inner court- 
yard is spacious, of seven sides of a dodecagon. The adjoining 
RIDING SCHOOL is dated 1820 on a drawing. It is of three by 
ten bays, of which one is a gallery with stair-turret. The 
whole group was originally connected with the house by a 
covered way. Now only part of this is kept. All its windows 
have four-centred arches. 


STONEY THORPE HALL see SOUTHAM 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
INTRODUCTION 


To appreciate Stratford-on-Avon one has to make the gigantic 
effort of forgetting Shakespeare and the pilgrims and the 
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trippers — over 250,000 of them a year visiting the Birth Place. 
Shakespeare was born and died at Stratford. He went in all prob- 
ability to the local grammar school, and he married Anne 
Hathaway when only eighteen years old. From 1587 he was in 
London acting and writing. From about 1595 he re-visited 
Stratford. He bought New Place in 1597, and retired there five 
years before he died. The houses you are shown are the birth- 
place, that is the house of his father, a glover and wool-dealer 
who was bailiff (i.e. mayor) of the Borough in 1568, the New 
Place Museum, that is the house of Thomas Nash, who married 
Shakespeare’s grand-daughter, Hall’s Croft, the house of Dr 
Hall, who married Shakespeare’s daughter, and the cottage at 
Shottery of the Hathaway family. The architectural value of 
these houses is minor; so is the biographical value. But for 
mass enjoyment they are first-class, and they are for that 
purpose extremely well managed, with their pretty gardens. 
Once Shakespeare is out of the way and once you can see 
Stratford out of season, you can still visualize the thriving 
Midland market town with the comfortable, staid, minor 
Georgian town superimposed on it. In 1817 twenty-four 
coaches a day called at Stratford. 


43Y [453 \q1y . 
| yy | CHURCHES abs 
Ho ry TRINITY. Holy Trinity lies on the s fringe of Stratford, 
immediately by the river, with its chancel overlooking the 
boats and barges. The street leading to it is called Old 
Town; so the original Stratford was probably here, before it 
developed w of the bridge along the main road. The church is 
Perp in its best part, but starts for us as Early E.E., with 
transepts, narrow aisles, narrow chancel aisles, and a crossing 
tower. The dressings are all of brown stone. The transepts 
still have lancets, and the lowest stage of the crossing tower 
has twins with a dividing shaft. The lancets are not shafted 
but have roll-hood-moulds inside. The narrow aisles and 
chancel aisles can be deduced from the exposed shafts and 
half-arches in the N transept. In the w wall of the N transept 
must have been a window larger than the lancets, perhaps a 
group of three, stepped. The crossing tower had its arches 
remodelled early in the c14, as the typical shafts connected 
by continuous hollows show. At the same time the tower was 
heightened and received its rose windows. The recessed spire 
was probably later still. It was of timber by the time William 
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Hiorn of Warwick rebuilt it in 1763. The aisles are Dec, 
their arcades of six bays with octagonal piers and double- 
chamfered arches uneventful, but their windows nicely 


varied, from a stepped group of pointed trefoiled lancet © 


lights to reticulated and fully Dec. The s aisle is con- 
nected with the foundation of a college by John de Stratford, 
later Bishop of Winchester, in 1331 and has its original 
ceiling with bosses. The Perp contributions are as follows: 
a clerestory of twelve windows, quite large, of three lights, 
a truly splendid chancel of five bays with giant four-light 


windows, an E window of seven lights and a four-centred — 
arch, decorated buttresses, and panelled battlements, and the ¥ 


two-storeyed N porch. This has niches 1. and r. of the upper 
window, handsome blank arcading inside, and a vault with 
ridge-ribs as well as diagonal ribs, bosses, and small corner 


, figures as supports. In the chancel are rich SEDILIA with 


nodding ogee arches and a row of angel busts in front of the 


seats. The same motifs are used for the PISCINA. Between the 


windows are big blank panels. Side doorways have ogee 
arches. The E window is flanked inside by spectacular tall 
niches for images. The brackets have frightening giant 
flying insects. The clerestory zone is treated inside as sump- 
tuously. Shafts on angels start on top of the Dec capitals, and 
the wall has blank panelling with mullions descending from 
the windows. The w window of the nave was redone at the 
same time. It is of nine lights. All this is not actually dateable, 
but the chancel was built by Dean Balshall who died in 1491 
(see below), and the clerestory and N porch probably by his 


‘ successor, Dean Collingwood, who died in 1521 or 1522. The 


5 < 
ae 


church was restored by Bodley & Garner in 1888-92 and 
again in 1898, and William Morris protested against the 
excessive zeal of his very earliest patron, Bodley. 
FURNISHINGS. FONT. In the N aisle the former font bowl, 
Perp, relatively shallow, with quatrefoils. - PULPIT. Grey 
and white marble, with figures. 1900. - SCREENS. Of the tall 
rood screen*little is original. Better preserved the screen to 
the N transept. — STALLS. Original the seats with angels on 
the arms, the fronts with poppy-heads on the ends, and the 
MISERICORDS. They date from c.1500 and are most enter- 
taining even if no great shakes as sculpture. s from w: birds, 
unicorn and virgin, two bears and the ragged staff, St George, 
angels, a husband birching his wife, holding her rather ob- 
scenely, the same husband quarrelling with his wife, leaves, 
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heads, etc. N from E & dromedary, a naked woman on a stag, 
merman and mermaid, an eagle and an infant (Ganymede), 
two figures growing out of whelks. - ORGAN CASE. By 
Bodley, Gothic, high up above the w arch of the crossing. 
— DOORS. Perp N door and the tower door from the crossing, 
both with some tracery. - CHANDELIER. Brass, given in 
1728. Two tiers of scrolly arms, and an equally scrolly iron 
support. — SWORD RESTS. One is temp. George III, the 
other, also in the C18 style, is of 1920. - PLATE. Fine Set, all 
silver-gilt, 1716. Probably by Charles Fackson. - STAINED 
GLASS. In the N aisle E window small fragments of original 
glass. — MONUMENTS (topographically arranged). In the 
chancel Dean Balshall + 1491, erected before. Big tomb-chest 
with frantically ill-treated scenes. The brass is lost. — John 
Aldborough Dennis + 1838. White, with kneeling young 
woman. By Sir R. Westmacott. - Shakespeare + 1616, 
alabaster, by Gerard Johnson, who succeeded in making the 
bard look a self-satisfied schoolmaster. What is however 
extremely interesting is that the iconographical type chosen 
is that of the scholar or divine. Frontal demi-figure with 
book. The inscription reads: 


IVDICIO PYLIVM GENIO SOCRATEM ARTE MARONEM 
TERRA TEGIT POPVLVS MAERET OLYMPVS HABET 
Stay Passenger, why goest thou by so fast, 

Read if thou canst, whom envious death has plast, 
Within this monument Shakespeare: with whome, 

Quick nature dide: whose name doth deck Y* tombe, 
Far more, then cost: Sieh all, Y* he hath Writt 

Leaves living art, but page, to serve his Witt. 


— Judith Combe and her betrothed Richard. She died in 1649. 
Two demi-figures under a double arch. They are holding 
hands. The other hand is on a skull. Black columns 1. and r., 
garlands above. Alabaster. The monument is by Thomas 
Stanton. — John Combe + 1614. Recumbent effigy, two 
columns, flat arch, two obelisks. Alabaster. - James Kendall 
+ 1756. By Rysbrack. Dull full-round bust in Roman attire, 
but 1. and r. two excellent putti, asymmetrically composed, 
the 1. one standing and holding a medallion portrait of Mrs 
Kendall, the r. one seated with a snake as the sign of eternity. 
— In the s transept front of a tomb-chest: Richard Hill + 1593. 
With crude, fluted pilasters. He was a grazier, but the 
. inscription begins in Hebrew and then turns Greek before 
settling down to Latin and English. — In the Clopton Chapel 
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(N aisle E) Hugh Clopton + 1496 (cenotaph, much restored). 


_Tomb-chest under an arch between chapel and nave. To its | 


W narrower passage arch. Both arches are four-centred. The 


piers are concave-sided. Between the two E piers bracket for | 


an image. The arches are panelled inside. Cresting at the top. 
— William Clopton + 1592. Alabaster. Two recumbent effigies 
holding little prayer-books. Tomb-chest still with Gothic 


*, script. Against the wall the children.— George Carew Earl of 


' Totnes and Lord Clopton and his wife Joyce Clopton. He 
died in 1629. Alabaster. Tomb-chest with recumbent effigies. 
Coffered arch. Five slender angels on top and against the 

| back wall. On the chest front splendid still-life of powder 
barrels, cannon balls, guns, and flags. On the side walls 

| trophies, one with drum and trumpet. 


GILD CHAPEL, at the s end of Chapel Street. The chapel of the | 


Gild of the Holy Cross (see Guildhall, p. 418), founded before 


1269, amalgamated with the gilds of Our Lady and St John | 
Baptist in 1403, and the ruling body of Stratford to the time | 
of the Dissolution. Among c15 members were the Duke of © 
ya " Clarence and Lord Warwick. A new, ambitious nave was 


built by Sir Hugh Clopton in the late c15. Four bays. Large 
four-light Perp windows and battlements. The chancel, a 
little earlier, is much humbler. The w tower again late c15. 
The interior all recently scraped and refurnished. — FONT. 
c18. Marble, with baluster stem -and~ffutéd basin. — 
PAINTING. Over the chancel arch Doom, quite recog- 


weiss 


nizable and full of incident. Christ in Majesty with the Virgin — 


and St John at the top. Hell on the r., a very architectural 
Heaven with St Peter on the 1. Many little figures climbing 
out of their graves, including a king, a bishop, and an abbot. 
Also remains of paintings at the w end (St George, St 
Michael, St Thomas Becket, etc.).* 

St GREGORY (R.C.), Warwick Road. By E. W. Pugin, 1866, 
except for the w (ritually w) front and porch. Aisles and 
apse, the aisle windows groups of three thin lancets. A poor 
interior. 

St James, Guild Street. 1853-5 by James Murray. The 
painfully fanciful Nw tower and spire of 1875-93. Dec style. 
Drab interior. 

BAPTIST CHAPEL, Payton Street. 1835. A handsome front 
with two pairs of Tuscan columns and a pediment. The school 


\ 


* A complete series of paintings was recently discovered on the N ands | 


walls; most of them are now concealed behind panelling (Ps). 
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house to the E less pure and with Italian and Georgian motifs: 
1861. i 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


TowN HALL, Sheep Street. 1767 by Robert Newman. of 
Whittington, builder and mason. But did he design it? 
A civilized, urban, Palladian job. Fine-grained light cream- 
coloured stone. To Sheep Street three bays, in the middle 
STATUE of Shakespeare by John Cheere, presented by Garrick. 
Lead. To Chapel Street five bays. The ground floor with blank 
arches, but originally open. In the principal upper room 
sparse stucco panels on the walls, all identical except for the 
heads at the bottom. The decoration had to be re-done after 
a fire in 1946. — REGALIA. Large two-handed Sword and 
gilt iron Mace, probably c.1460 (the flange of the mace 
c.1§60); silver-gilt Mace, probably 1553; s.-g. Mace, 1632, 
remodelled c.1660s; s.-g. Mace, 1757; Beadle’s Staff, temp. 
George I. j 

SHAKESPEARE ROYAL THEATRE. Won in competition by | / 
Elizabeth Scott, a cousin of Sir Giles, in 1928 (Scott, \¥ 
Chesterton & Shepherd) and completed in 1932. The building 
strikes us now as very dated, in its blocky brick shape and 
its playing with bricks as the chief decorative element — the 
one inspired by Holland, the other by North Germany. 
At the time of its building it was a radical statement in 
England, very remarkable in a place of such strong and live 
traditions. This is what made Maxwell Fry and F.R.S. 
Yorke write with conviction of it in The Architectural Review. 
Modern-minded members of the Design and Industries 
Association from Birmingham showed it proudly to Gropius 
one day in 1934 or 1935, and it was embarrassing to see his 
embarrassment. Taken in its English context of 1930, 
however, it can surely be appreciated, and it has aged 
well — better than beton brut will. Curved front with recently 
remodelled canopy. Central foyer behind and a large spiral 
stair in the 1. corner. This has plain brick walls, but the stair 
balustrade faced with green marble. The auditorium has 
tapering sides, and the stage-house rises high and square. It 
is an elevation which tells the plan frankly. The external 
sculpture is by Eric Kennington, Expressionist, allegorical, 
and all in cut brick. The interior of the auditorium was 
remodelled in 1950-1. The history of the Shakespeare Theatre 
starts with the octagon built for 1,000 people on the occasion 
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of Garrick’s Festival of 1769. It was a great success, but it 
| strikes us as odd that no performance of a play was part of it- 

The first permanent theatre was built in 1827. It was a 
very modest affair. Then, thanks to the enthusiasm and wealth. 
of C. E. Flower, a more ambitious theatre was built in 1874-9- 

It was very Gothic and had an asymmetrically placed high 
tower. The Library and Art Gallery which were added in 1881 
as an independent building, connected to the theatre by a 
bridge, remain to this day. The architects were Dodgshun & 
Unsworth. Opposite this, on the w side of Southern Lane, the 
former Lecture Hall and Scene Dock, 1887 by A. S. Flower, 
with a big half-timber gable. 

For other public buildings see Perambulation. 


PERAMBULATION 


The CLOPTON BRIDGE might make the best start. It is of 
fourteen depressed pointed arches and was built by Sir 
Hugh Clopton about 1480-90. He was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1492. Originally there were five more arches in the direc- 
tion of the town. The little TOWER was a toll-house and was 
built in 1814. The brick BRIDGE of nine arches a little to the 
s dates from 1823. Its purpose was to carry the horse tram- 
way from the Stratford wharf to Shipston-on-Stour. 

On the E side immediately the SwAN’s NEST HOTEL, brick, 
of 1673.* Then the pretty brick SUMMER HOUSE of the 
early C18 which belonged to Alveston Manor. The ALVE- 
STON MANOR HOTEL, timber-framed with brick infilling, 
is very much restored of course,.as nearly everything is at 
Stratford. The three-gabled centre is of c.1500, the wings 
are later. In the hall close linenfold panelling and also a row 
of panels with Flamboyant tracery. The panels with Early 
Renaissance heads are a little later. The staircase next to the 
hall has square balusters and is probably of c.1600. 

Back across the bridge and now into the town. BANCROFT 
GARDENS with the Canal Wharf of 1816 (Birmingham 
Canal) is pretty and, for Stratford, right. Here, with the 
theatre in the distance, one is right away from the old town. 
This is all for visitors, and could not be more appropriate. 
The SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL with bronze statue on high 
pedestal and detached corner statues of Lady Macbeth, 


* The first general introduction of brick into Stratford - cf. No. 5 
CHAPEL STREET, also of 1673 (PS). 
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Hamlet, Prince Henry, and Falstaff is of 1888, by Lord 
Ronald Gower. 

At the very entry to BRIDGE STREET is the MULBERRY TREE 
RESTAURANT with a charming two-storeyed iron veranda. 
But before entering the centre, off to the N for some nice 
Late Georgian residential developments: in PAYTON 
STREET next to the Baptist Chapel a pair of stuccoed houses. 
with Greek Doric porches in antis, and in GUILD STREET 
two pairs in brick. The doorways have pilasters. Nos 12-14 
have giant pilasters for the whole facade. 

Back from the end of Guild Street by HENLEY STREET. 
Some minor Georgian houses and then the new SHAKES~ 
PEARE CENTRE, 1963-4 by Laurence Williams, a very hand- 
some job and highly praiseworthy, because so entirely 
uncompromising in so hallowed a spot. Concrete and brick. 
The relief by the entrance is by Douglas Wain Hobson, 
the statue of Shakespeare inside by the same. The figures 
engraved in the glass doors are the work of Fohn Hutton 
(cf. Coventry Cathedral). The hallowed spot of course 
refers to the BIRTH PLACE, i.e. the house in which in all 
probability Shakespeare was born. It was restored in 1858 
to what it looked like on a drawing of 1769.* It was originally 
two houses. The middle one has an over-restored back wing, 
close studding on the ground floor, and rectangular panels. 
on the upper floor. The other part, E of the former, has on 
the upper floor the original roof-trusses with tie-beams, queen- 
posts, and collar-beams. The PUBLIC LIBRARY timber- 
framed early c16, but mostly imitation. At the end of Henley 
Street one is at the E end of Bridge Street, but in BRIDGE 
STREET nothing much needs attention. LLoyps BANK 
is dull, of stone, built in 1899. On the s side an Early Victorian 
front with giant Doric pilasters. Opposite the RED HORSE 
Hore, Early Victorian, with its ample porch across the 
pavement. Then on the s side BURTON’S, black-marble 
Modernistic of c.1925-30 (influence of the Paris Exhibition of 
1925). Back to the w end of Bridge Street, marked like the 
E end by a roundabout. The corner of Henley and Wood 
Streets has the former MARKET HOUSE. It is white and 
points with its domed octagonal turret and its pedimented 
doorway down Bridge Street. It was built in 1821. 

Stratford as an old town starts seriously s of this with the 
HiGuH STREET. Several timber-framed houses. No. 30 of 

* Published in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
14—w. 
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c.1600 has lost its gables. The upper bressumer is carved. 
Nos 17-18 on the £ side has three even gables, but is much 
renewed. On the w side HARVARD House, dated 1596,* a 
one-bay front, but very ornate. Decorated friezes, bressumers, . 
corbels for the oriel windows. The panels decorated by 
crosses of struts. Inside a mid c17 staircase and an original 
upper room with pilastered panelling and a very elementary 
stucco overmantel. Next door the GARRICK INN of about 
the same time. The panels here have concave-sided lozenges 
formed of struts. Finally Nos 23-4 of c.1600. Here the 
struts at the top are ogee-shaped. Opposite, at the corner of 
Sheep Street, a welcome new arrival. Shops and offices by 
Frederick. Gibberd, 1963-4. Concrete frame, painted black 
like oak beams, and brick. An overhang in the Stratford 
tradition, but all in entirely c20 forms — a model of its kind. 
The attached statue is by Frank Kormus. 

Now first into SHEEP STREET. Some more timber-framed 
houses of c.1600, the most interesting one the low single-bay 
one on the N side close to the E end. This is a small hall- 
house of medieval type, with single-storey hall and two- 
storeyed wing.£ 

On the s from the end of High Street along CHAPEL STREET. 
At the start 1. the town hall, r. the MIDLAND BANK of 1883 
by Harris, Martin & Harris of Birmingham, red_ brick 
and terracotta, Gothic, with an angle turret and many small 
reliefs of scenes from Shakespeare’s plays (by Barfield of 
Leicester). More big, over-restored timber-framed houses, 
first the SHAKESPEARE HOTEL, a long range of two parts, 
the four N gables c16, the rest later C17. No. 21 is late C18, 
three bays, brick, with a nice, not very correct C19 doorway. 
New PLACE MuSEvM, i.e. Thomas Nash’s house, has a front 
which is mostly imitation. In the garden at the end nearest the 
theatre a RELIEF of Shakespeare between the dramatic muse 
and the genius of fine art. This is by Thomas Banks and was 
originally on the front of Alderman Boydell’s Shakespeare 
Gallery in Pall Mall. Finally the FALCON HOTEL, large again, 
essentially of c.1500, but with a top storey of c.1645. 

The Gild Chapel marks the end of Chapel Street and the start of 
CHURCH STREET. Immediately adjoining the chapel to the S 

ogo the GRAMMAR SCHOOL, or originally the GUILDHALL of 
* There had been two major fires at Stratford in 1594 and 1595. 


+ According to Mr J.T. Smith. Also, Dr Levi Fox draws my attention to 
the SHRIEVE’s HousE as an interesting timber-framed building. 
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the Gild of the Holy Cross, built in 1417, in which the corpora- 
tion met up to the c19. The ground floor was the guildhall 
proper, the overhanging upper floor was called the Over Hall. 
The link to the Gild Chapel is of the c19.* From thes end to the 
E projects a wing. The main range has close vertical studding. 
The main posts on the ground floor have attached shafts and 
curved brackets for the overhang. Moulded ceiling beams in 
the ground-floor hall of the main range and in the wing. 
The Over Hall has the roof open with original trusses. Original 
windows in the E wall of the main range on the ground floor. 
(in the s wall between the studs traces of paintings of Saints. 
vcH) At the back the so-called VICARAGE, of red brick, 
1702-3, with wooden cross-windows. The ALMSHOUSES 
follow immediately, a frontage of c.150 feet all with upper 
overhang and no gables. The building was erected c.1427 
but has since been enlarged and altered. The N bay e.g. is a 
later infill.f The walls have all close studding. On the ground 
floor buttress-shafts and curved braces to support the over- 
hang. Original archway but restored windows. On the 
upper floor open roof with original trusses. On the w side, 
opposite the Gild Chapel, is No. 16, cemented and Gothic. 
The windows, i.e. the gothicizing, of 1768. Three double 
bays, small battlements. On the same side the NATIONAL 
FARMERS’ INSURANCE, a long stone front of 1928 and 
c.19§2, sufficiently varied in motifs not to crush anything. 
On the other side an Early Victorian house with naive giant 
pilasters. Then again on the w side MASONS’ CROFT, Marie 
Corelli’s house, a seven-bay early c18 brick front of two 
storeys, with raised quoins. Inside, staircase with twisted 
balusters. In the garden a lonely C17 stone archway with 
pediment and a square brick garden house of two storeys with 
ogee cap. At the sw end the TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL,, 
late c1r8, of three storeys and nine bays. Three-bay pediment. 
Quoins of even length. Windows with aprons and key blocks. 
The view is closed by the CROFT SCHOOL, late c17, of 
“seven bays and with raised quoins. On along OLD Town. 
On the same side as the Croft School a nice late cr7 house of 
five bays with a very odd door surround. Opposite is HALL’s. 
CROFT, timber-framed, late C16, with two gables and over- 
hang. The porch is not original. Staircase with turned 


* The Guildhall probably extended to the corner before the Gild Chapel 
ower was built (B.A.S.T., vol. 70). 
+ It covers the original outside start to the Guildhall (Ps). 
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balusters. Then OLD Town CrorT, late c16, and the 
inconspicuous C16 AVON CROFT. This had its original 
entrance to the s, with two gables and a gabled porch. 

To get back to the centre by another way it is suggested that the 
walk may continue from the w of Old Town by Chestnut 
Walk to the s end of ROTHER STREET, which is really the 
funnel-shaped Market Place of Stratford. Near the s end 
MASOoNn’s COURT, C15, with the Wealden arrangement of 
the hall front. Then the PUBLIC HALL, with a front of c.1840. 
Stuccoed, doorway with Tuscan columns, arched windows. 
Further N a Late Georgian brick pair of six bays, the rather 
deplorable Gothic CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH of 1880, 
and on the other side a timber-framed, early c16 building 
with close studding, its longer side into Wood Street. At the 
top of Rother Street the AMERICAN FOUNTAIN, a kind of 
market cross. 1887 by fethro Cossins. The fountain was dedica- 
ted by Irving. The N side of Rother Street has the WHITE 
Swan HorTE1l,aC1I5timber-framed building of central former 
hall and two projecting wings. Inside three painted scenes 
from the apocryphal book of Tobit. Also exceedingly big 
flowers. All very rustic; second half of the c16. 

There is now only Woop STREET left. No. 28 has already been 
mentioned. No. 6 has a shop with a simple Jacobean plaster 
ceiling. Thin ribbed patterns between beams. Nos 44-5 is 
C16 again, with overhang. (No. 47 on the N side is a late C17 
brick house with a Dutch gable. Ps) 

Outside the centre only a few odd items need be added. 
FLOWER’S BREWERY in Birmingham Road and Clopton 
Road still has, amid many additions, the original building 
of 1831, quite large, with segment-headed windows. It is no 
longer part of the brewery. 

In BIRMINGHAM ROAD Nos 60-72 are a row of cottages by 
F. R. S. Yorke, 1938, i.e. a comparatively early date for 
cottages in the C20 style. 
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ALL SAINTS. By Rickman, 1835-7; and a capital work of its 
date. The outline admittedly is still that of the first third of 
the century, ie. the so-called Commissioners’ churches, 
decidedly high and decidedly narrow, and with a short 
chancel. The ashlar walls also are smoother than the archae- 
ologically-minded architects of Pugin’s and Scott’s generation 
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would have liked. But the details are remarkably accurate, 
especially the window tracery: Geometrical and Dec motifs, 
familiar to Rickman from his study of English medieval 
churches. The clerestory e.g. has round windows, and 
Rickman filled them with four foiled circles, three foiled 
circles, a wheel of three mouchettes, a wheel of four 
mouchettes. The interior also has Late Perp piers of well- 
informed section and the curious but quite convincing motif 
of blank Perp tracery panels below the clerestory oculi. The 
WEST GALLERY remains. — PULPIT and AMBO are entirely 
unarchaeological. They are in fact fortified by castellated 
turrets. - The WEST DOOR has excellent pierced Gothic 
cast-iron tracery. - STAINED GLASS. In the chancel s window 
c17 Christ at Emmaus. — PLATE. Chalice of 1768; Set of 1795 
by F. Wakelin & Robert Garrard. - MONUMENT. William D. 
Clerk + 1817, vicar, who ‘provided for the reconstruction of 
the church’. By Bacon fun. and S. Manning. Sarcophagus 
with a religious still-life on top. 

Moor FARMHOUSE, at the junction £ of the church. Timber- 
framed with two gables. The front garden is entered by a 
low C17 stone archway with four-centred head and pediment. 
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ST PETER. 1841 by Thomas Johnson (GR). Aisleless, with a thin 
w tower with octagonal top and spire. Hammerbeam roof. — 
STAINED GLASS. The E window probably of c.1841-5o. 
— PLATE. Paten, C17; two Patens and a Flagon, 1839-40; 
Chalice, 1842. 

CourT HOvsgE, to the s. A Late Georgian three-bay block and 
a C17 wing with mullioned windows and gables. 

OLD RECTORY, to the E. Block of five bays with a three-bay 
pediment. This block is dated 1690. The Tuscan porch is 
later. Parapet and quoins. Behind C17 work. 

STRETTON MANOR HOUSE, to the sw. An interesting case of 
imitation Cotswold style as early as 1836. The real date is 
recognized by small solecisms. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 1780-1. Brick, with a pyramid 
roof and arched windows. 

NEWBOLD REVEL (ST PAUL’S COLLEGE). The mansion was 
built for Sir Fulwar Skipwith in 1716. Rainwater-heads say 


4080 
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1673, but this can apply to nothing now visible. On the 
strength of style Francis Smith of Warwick is assumed to 
have been the designer. The entrance (w) side is of eleven 
bays. The first and last three are slightly projecting wings. 
The recessed centre was filled in about 1900(?) by Edgar 
Wood.* The original doorway, however, was moved forward. 
The house is of red brick with stone dressings and three 
storeys high. The quoins are of even length, a motif typical 
of the first quarter of the c18. The doorway has Roman 
Doric columns against rustication and a triglyph frieze at 
the top. The windows have busy surrounds and brick aprons. 
The urns are original too. The s side is of seven bays, the 
garden side again of eleven, but of a different rhythm: two- 
seven-two. Also, it has a three-bay pediment and a special 
accent on the top-floor middle window, which is made 
round-arched. Wood added the colonnade. The first room 
inside is the staircase hall. The staircase is of wood, with 
some inlay, three turned balusters to each step, and carved 
tread-ends. The door surrounds are ornamented, but the 
ceiling is plain. The saloon must be all Wood’s. Some of the 
upper details - two doorways and some garlands — could be 
original, especially as one upper room has an overmantel 
with genuine garlands in the Gibbons tradition. In other 
rooms Adamish fireplaces. But the finest chimneypiece is in 
the saloon. It is of white marble and has two large bearded 
men as atlantes 1. and r. and a dainty relief in the middle. 
The room in the centre of the s side has a chimneypiece of 
about the same date and style, ie. Chambers rather than 
Adam. 

The sTABLES are of brick, one-storeyed, and with the 
customary cupola. 
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NATIVITY OF THE VIRGIN. The N wall of the nave Norman, 
with herringbone masonry and one window. N doorway with 
one order of shafts. One capital has two scallops, the other 
ribbed bands. The zigzag arch may not be original, but the 
hood-mould with stars is. E.E. s doorway with one order of 
shafts and stiff-leaf capitals. The s windows early C14 
(cusped intersecting as well as reticulated tracery). The 
arcade may be E.E. or early c14. The elements are standard. 


* So Mr John Harris tells me. 
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The N windows of the nave like the s windows. The chancel is 
Dec too. It is of red sandstone. Perp E window. Strange 
PISCINA with a cusped round arch. Perp w tower. — FONT. 
Disused. An c18 baluster with a fluted bowl. — PULPIT. 
Jacobean. — COMMUNION RAIL. CI7. — SCULPTURE. 
Square panel with a Norman-looking Lamb and Cross and 
very coarse leaves in the corners (cf. Tysoe and Whitchurch). 
— PAINTING. C13 tendrils in the reveal of the Norman win- 
dow. — PLATE. Chalice and Paten, 1727. - MONUMENTS. 
Large c13 coffin lid with an exquisite foliated cross, foliage s 
also sprouting out 1. and r. below the cross. The inscription 
reads: Flos Prior Hic Morum Decus Ordinis Atque Priorum/ 
Quem tegit hec petra sichen transmisit ad hethra/Ut sic 
purgata redeat cum carne novata/Et volet ad celos celestes 
fundere melos.* — Many tablets, e.g. George Petre + 1759 by 
Peter Scheemakers. Small, white, the inscription on a draped 
cloth, a still-life below. 

Sr Mary (R.C.). 1853 by Hansom. Grey stone. Aisleless. 
Plate tracery. w front with middle buttress and bellcote. 
BAPTIST CHAPEL. 1847. Brick, still classical, i.e. with plain 

arched windows. Three-bay front with a three-bay pediment. 

MANOR Howse, in the village street. A beautiful late 
C17 brick house of five bays and two storeys, with giant 
Tonic angle pilasters, and a balustrade. Doorway with Tuscan 
columns and segmental pediment. The staircase has three 
slim turned balusters to the tread. Good gatepiers and 
excellent wrought-iron gates, perhaps by Parris. 

PRIORY FARM, off the N end of the village street. The name 
records the Augustinian Priory, established at Studley 
c.1150. The church was reconsecrated in 1309. Of that date 
could be the large fragment of a large window under the gable 
of the farmhouse. Of the tracery only short stumps remain. 
The window faces w. In 1539 (date on chimneystack) a big 
chimney was placed in front of it, part of the secularization by 
Sir Edmund Knightley after the suppression of the priory. 

OLD CASTLE, N of the church. Very picturesque, largely early 
C16 house, timber-framed, the main front with three equal 
gables. Closely studded ground floor, first floor jutting. 
The site is that of Studley Castle, a medieval castle. 


* That is: This prior, the flower of virtues, an ornament of the Order, 
especially of its priors/Whom this stone covers, has translated his spirit to 
the skies/That thus cleansed he may return with body renewed/And fly to 
the heavens to pour forth heavenly strains. 
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STUDLEY CASTLE (Agricultural College). What is the castle 
now is no doubt far more impressive than the real castle ever 
was. It is of 1834, by Beazley, the theatre specialist. Large 
and entirely symmetrical, with a big keep as its centre. Square, 
with mighty round angle projections and an octagonal Norman 
lantern. There is nothing else Norman. The rest is Gothic 
from lancets to Perp — an irresponsible hotchpotch of motifs. 
To the garden the front is wider than to the entrance and has 
two projecting wings, all with angle turrets. The keep is a hall 
inside open to the top and with a wooden balcony round. — 
Gothic GATE LODGES. 


SUMMERFIELD see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
WINSON GREEN, p. 210 


1090 SUTTON COLDFIELD 
CHURCHES 


Hoty Trinity. A large church on an eminence treated as a 
public space with steps, seats, and flower-beds at the very 
junction of the main street of old and the main street of new 
Sutton Coldfield. The church is old, but has by too much 
restoration a look of the prosperous Victorian town church. 
The low, broad, and substantial w tower is the one piece 
which has been left alone. The outer N aisle, which is what 
faces the junction, is with its tall four-light windows obviously 
Victorian (Yeoville Thomason, 1875-9). The s aisle is Perp, 
the s chapel has Late Perp side windows but very rum E 
windows, which makes one suspicious of any pre-Reformation 
date. The chancel E window is Perp again, but mostly Vic- 
torian. The shallow clasping buttresses of the E wall are the 
one sign of the earlier medieval church. Inside, the evidence 
is very curious. The arcades of five bays have octagonal piers 
which look Perp, but single-chamfered round arches which 
again do not look medieval, the chancel arch is the same, 
and the chancel chapels have the familiar Perp four-shafts- 
and-four-hollows moulding, but capitals trying to wrap 
themselves round this moulding, as if they were of rolled-out 
dough. What can their date be? The dating problem is 
connected with the inscription on the monument to Bishop 
Veysey of Exeter, a native and benefactor of Sutton Coldfield. 
On the inscription it says that he built ‘2 isles to the church’. 
Leland says the same: ‘the north and south part or isles’. 
These aisles must mean the chancel chapels, since Leland 
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mentions Veysey’s monument ‘in the wall of the north isle’. 
Veysey died in 1554, and 1550 is a good date to explain the 
doughy capitals. But what then of the single-chamfered round 
arches of the nave arcades? Then it must be taken into 
consideration that in 1759 part of the nave collapsed and was 
rebuilt by the corporation. Probably the arches (and the 
clerestory with nearly round-headed windows) belong to that 
time. The chancel decoration is by C. E. Bateman, 1914; the 
decoration of nave and N chapel followed in 1929. — FONT. 
Norman, of flower-pot shape. Intersecting arches and above 
them four heads with thin sprigs of foliage coming out of 
their mouths, as if they were smoking two clay pipes. — 
PULPIT. A lovely piece of c.1740-50 with tester on thin 
columns. — SCREENS. Dado of the chancel screen (s half only) 
Jacobean. — The screen between chancel and N chapel is said 
to be made up of parts of the organ and stalls of Worcester 
Cathedral. Mid c17? — w screen of the s chapel. Jacobean, 
from a communion table. — Frieze of a screen in the tower arch. 
With monsters; also Jacobean. The vCH says from Valetta. — 
MISERICORD. One (N aisle) with a grape harvest. - SOUTH 
GALLERY. C18. - The NORTH GALLERY, a great exception, is 
Victorian. - STAINED GLASS. E window by Gibbs, 1863.- N 
aisle E by Ballantine, c.1870. - IRON GATE, S_ porch. 
Formerly the railing of Veysey’s tomb (of 1748). — PLATE. 
Chalice and Paten, c.1609; Chalice and Paten Cover, 16273 
Flagon and two Patens, 1693; two Patens, by Thomas Whip- 
ham, 1763. -MONUMENTS. Bishop Veysey F 1554* (N chapel). 
Handled over the centuries with too much care. The effigy is 
painted, and one cannot be sure how much is mid c16 work.+ 
The tomb-chest is of 1748 (and 1876 ?). - Henry Pudsey } 1677 
and wife. Two busts, slightly turned towards one another. 30b 
Big segmental pediment on pilasters. Opened curtains. 
—Henry Jesson + 1705. A little boy, only the bust visible, holds 
an inscription drape, and other drapes have been added below. 
EMANUEL, Birmingham Road, Wylde Green. By Bidlake, 
1909-16. Brick, E.E., without a tower. The exterior not 
striking, though large, and the interior, in spite of Bidlake’s 
triangular wall-piers, less inspired than he could be ten years 
earlier. Low, narrow aisles with low round arcade arches 
between the triangular piers. Very tall upper windows. Roof 


* Though the inscription says 1555. 


+ Canon Boggon points out to me that the effigy is in full pre-Reformation 
episcopal vestments. 
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high up, with wind-braces. All-glass apse, polygonal, with 
four-light windows. 

St JAMES, Mere Green Road. Partly 1834-5 by D. R. Hill, 
partly 1906-8 by C. E. Bateman. The older part the standard 
product of the moment. Rendered, with lancets, thin 
buttresses, and a w tower. The new parts red sandstone and 
inside Arts and Crafts with plaster leaf friezes round the 
windows and a sumptuous organ surround. 

St JOHN EVANGELIST, Walmley, on the main road, 300 yds E 
of Penns Station. A fascinating horror: a Norman church of 
1845 (by D. R. Hill), entirely of the dark blue, vitrified bricks 
now cherished as engineering bricks. Only the Norman shafts 
and arches etc. are of stone. w rose window and bellcote. 
Short chancel. Thin hammerbeam roof. 

St Mary, ST GILES, AND ALL SAINTS, Canwell (Gn 
Staffordshire), 3 m. NNE. 1910-11 by Temple Moore. Ashlar, 
Dec, with w tower. Nave and chancel in one.* 

ST MICHAEL, Church Road, Boldmere. 1857 by 7. F. Wedmore. 
s aisle, s chancel aisle, etc., by Chatwin, 1895-6. Dull, rock- 
faced, with Nw steeple. The old part burnt out in 1964. 

St PETER, Maney Hill Road, Maney. 1904-5 by Cossins, 
Peacock & Bewlay. Brick and terracotta, free Perp (with 
Arts and Crafts details). Tall square sw porch-tower with 
some cut-brick decoration. Inside exposed brick and an odd 
way of continuing stone piers in brick without any break. 
The chancel has a wide E window, because the apse is kept 
low. 

Four Oaks METHODIST CHURCH, Lichfield Road, Four 
Oaks. 1907-8 by Crouch & Butler (NT). The church of awealthy 
suburb. Ashlar-faced, large, with a big crossing tower. The de- 
tails Perp, with the many unmistakable licences in tracery and 
carving of the Arts and Crafts. The interior is more conven- 
tional, except for the narrowness of the aisles and their flying 
buttresses. Church hall, parsonage, and caretaker’s house are 
all part of the same build, the latter two generally Voyseyish. | 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Town HALL, King Edward Square. 1905-6 by A, R. Mayston,| 
Brick and stone, asymmetrically placed tower. Low, domed 
porte-cochére. At the back three giant round arches. The 1. 


* The CANWELL ESTATE of nearly 4,000 acres was set aside in 1920 for 
119 smallholdings for ex-service men. 
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hand part is Gothic, of red and black brick, and was built as a 
hotel in 1863. Centre porch and above it a stepped staircase 
window and a half-hipped gable. - REGALIA. Mace, inscribed 
1590. 

ILD Town HALL, Mill Street (now BARCLAYS BANK). 
1859 by G. Bidlake of Wolverhampton. Brick. Gothic (called 
Italian Gothic by the J/lustrated London News), with a tower 
crowned by a steep French pavilion roof. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Lichfield Road. The core is an early c18 
brick house of five bays and three storeys with parapet. 
The hall on the r., stone with a turret, was added in 1887. 


PERAMBULATION 


The natural start is the triangle N of the church. On the r. the 
first houses of COLESHILL STREET, a group of nice Georgian 
brick houses. In front the start of the HIGH STREET, the one 
street where Sutton Coldfield still is a town with a past. No. 3 
on the 1. is early c18, of seven bays, No. 20 on the r. a particu- 
larly charming late C17 house, four bays, but very closely set 
and with giant angle pilasters packed in as well. Three steeply 
gabled dormers. No. 36 has giant angle pilasters too. They are 
rusticated, and the top parapet curves up in the middle. 
So this is early cr8. Five bays, brick and red sandstone. Door- 
way with a scrolly open pediment. Near the N end on the |. the 
ROYAL HOTEL, seven bays with a doorway surrounded by 
fluted pilasters and pediment. Opposite a quieter five-bay 
house. The continuation of the High Street is LICHFIELD 
ROAD and here, at once, on the r., are first the former 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, built probably in 1834 and with large 
pointed windows with closely patterned iron glazing bars, and 
then Moat HovusE, a swagger house of c.1700 attributed to 
Sir William Wilson. Five bays, two storeys, brick with 
generous stone dressings. Giant unfluted Corinthian angle 
pilasters, and the same to flank the centre bay, which is more- 
over stressed by rising up into a big arched niche. The 
windows, originally with flat stone mullion-and-transom. 
crosses (see round the corner), have flanking thin pilasters. 

There is no more to be said about the centre of Sutton Coldfield. 
The rest is not a perambulation. It is no more than the 
locating of individual buildings within the municipal borough. 

One group must be singled out to start with: the VEYSEY 
COTTAGES. Bishop Veysey was born at Sutton Coldfield 
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about 1465 and became vicar of St Michael’s Coventry in 
1507, Dean of the Chapel Royal in 1514, Dean of Windsor in 
1515, and Bishop of Exeter in 1519. He lived occasionally at 
Moor Hall, Sutton Coldfield, which he built for himself and’ 
where he died in 1554. He was a great benefactor of his 
native town, introduced kersey weaving, paved the streets, 
built the Moot Hall, and also built fifty-one stone houses 
partly in the town for those engaged in the weaving industry, 
partly in clearings made in the forest around. The latter, 
Leland says, were ‘for his poore kynsmen’. The following 
Veysey Cottages survive: NEw HALL MILL, 30 by 18 ft, 
with one original mullioned window; H1GH HEATH CoTT- 
AGE, % m. NE, the smallest of them, with a falling-down 
extension; OLD STONE House, Maney Hill Road, larger 
than the others; WARREN HOUSE FARM, Walmley, altered 
and neglected; and VEYSEY GRANGE, Weeford Road, 
almost entirely altered and also added to. They are (or were) 
all simple, utilitarian, gabled cottages with mullioned windows. 

Other addenda in order of direction. 

To the s in BIRMINGHAM Roab by the Driffold corner the 
Oxp SMITHY, a Jacobean stone house with a cruck cottage 
at the back. 

To the sw, 14 m. from the church, is NEw HALL, off Walmley 
Road, a major mansion in a moat, but a puzzling one. The s 
range and part of the w range are undoubtedly of medieval 
masonry. The stone used is grey. But no medieval features 
remain. The next range to the N, running w—E and forming a 
small courtyard with the medieval ranges, is Elizabethan, of 
red sandstone, with a canted bay window to the E on a big 
moulded corbel. Behind this is the so-called Banqueting Room, 
really a spacious solar. It has a plaster ceiling with small 
pendants and two more canted bays to N and s, which how- 
ever are regarded as recent. Recent in the case of New Hall is 
two periods. 1796-is inscribed on the brick tower against the 
s front and the bigger tower on the w front. Most of this W 
front, however, is of 1870, the time when much was done 
inside as well and the house received its present character. 
But is the red sandstone range N of and parallel to the Eliza- 
bethan range also of 1870 or yet later ? An interesting internal 
feature is the staircase, probably of c.1640. It has a parapet 
with openwork panels (cf. Whateley).* 


* The two Veysey cottages at New Hall Mill and Warren House Farm 
are quite near New Hall. 
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Then the NE and E. MooR HALL in Moor Hall Park, formerly 
Bishop Veysey’s house, is a big, rather dull red brick mansion 
with the date 1905 on the tower (architects Henman & Cooper). 
Along Moor HALL DRIVE, however, is OLD FARM, a 
sandstone house of the C16 at the latest and perhaps earlier. 
It has several original uncusped two-light windows of a type 
most probably of c.1520-30, and also single-light windows 
impossible to date. At the back a polygonal stair-turret. On 
each floor are two rooms with a central chimney between them. 
A little to the E is ASHFURLONG HALL, a seven-bay ashlar 
house of two storeys with a three-bay pediment on upper 
pilasters. On the drive a TEMPLE with a portico of two pairs 
of unfluted Ionic columns and a room behind, with a low 
leaded dome. 

From here s along Whitehouse Common Road and Hollyfield 
Road and then E along Redding Heath Road to LANGLEY 
HALL, 1$ m. ESE of Sutton Coldfield church. This is a 
converted stables. They belonged to Langley Castle, a moated 
site, licensed for the building of a fortified house in 1327. 
The stables were no doubt designed by Sir William Wilson, 
about 1685. Wilson lived at Langley Hall. It is a long, eleven- 
bay brick range of one and a half storeys, with cross-windows 
and a central archway. 

Finally n, i.e. to Four OAKS. This is a decidedly prosperous 
villa suburb of Birmingham, and the best local architects 
designed such villas. The finest of all, Lethaby’s The Hurst, 
has, unfortunately, been demolished. Examples by other 
architects are Bidlake’s WOODGATE, No. 37 Hartopp Road, 
and Bateman’s REDLANDS at the E end of Hartopp Road. 
These two are both red brick, Tudor, and as simplified as the 
good architects of c.1900 handled the style. By Bidlake also 
WITHENS, No. 5 Barker Road, of 1898, a far more interesting 
and enjoyable house, with its Arts and Crafts details. 

ROMAN ROAD in Sutton Park. A stretch of the Icknield Way 
etc. 


SUTTON-UNDER-BRAILES Sah 


St THOMAS BECKET. The oldest piece is the simple late C12 N 
doorway. After that the chancel, early and, further E, late C13. 
In the earlier part lancets, in the later part bar tracery. In 
both, eaves cornice with heads etc. The E window is of three 
lights, with three circles over. The sE window has a very odd 
shape indeed. Nicely moulded rere-arches in this E part. 
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Inside to the 1. of the E window a C13 capital used as an image 
bracket. The PISCINA with its trefoil head and the attractive 
way it is tied into the roll-moulding at the sill-level of the 
window shows it to be part of the c13 composition. In the c14 
aS porch-tower was added to the church. This alone is ashlar- 
faced. Perp three-light nave w window. The interior is over- 
restored and not attractive. - PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice and 
Paten. - MONUMENT. In the churchyard, s of the church, 
tomb-chest of 1675 with big cornucopia, rustic but very like- 
able. 


TANWORTH-IN-ARDEN 


Birmingham villas and housing before one reaches the village 


street, which funnels out towards the church. Where it is 
widest is a chestnut tree. Nice old houses 1. and r. and one 
bigger Late Georgian one, ASPLEY HousE, by the church, 
set back. 


St Mary MAGDALENE. This is one of the major problem 


churches of Warwickshire, in spite of the fact that at first sight 
it seems particularly easy, because nearly everything is of 
c.1300-30. It is of grey stone and has a w tower with a blunt 
parapet and a bluntly recessed spire. The nave s windows 
are one of the type of Wroxall, i.e. of c.1310-15, and two 
reticulated. The same is true of the chancel, but the E 
window is of five lights, with cusped intersections and 
infillings by pointed trefoils. The N aisle windows are 
all Victorian (1880). However, the surround of the N aisle E 
window is cut into by the chancel. So the chancel must have 
come after the aisle, even if only by a few years. More compli- 
cations inside. The tower arch is of an accepted type of c.1300, 
the chancel arch, though widened, goes with it, and the two 
are in line, as one would expect. But while the N aisle is 
perfectly normally placed, there is no s aisle, yet its absence 
makes the whole interior lopsided. There must have been one, 
but if there was, the present s wall was remarkably near to it 
and, moreover, the w and E windows seem remarkably close to 
the s wall. Can one assume the wholes wall to have been set back 
at some stage ? Hardly. Finally, the whole N arcade is of 1880, 
but there is to its w a long stretch of solid wall, and exposed in 
it at the w end is the original w respond of the arcade. The 
section with four shafts and four set-back diagonals is a possible 
one for Dec, even if more usually Perp. The wall is apparently 
part of that replacing the N arcade when this was demolished 
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in 1790. Perhaps one is over-worried about the problems here 
indicated. Perhaps it was all a matter of bad calculation or bad 
setting-out. It is not unlikely, when one notices how totally 
out of true the chancel is. - FONT. A big C18 baluster. -CHEST. 
A tremendous 8 ft 2 in. piece of the C13. - CORBELS. 
Two splendid big corbels for images 1. and r. of the E window 
inside. Perp. — TILES. Medieval tiles just below them. — 
ORGAN CASE. 1907, ornately Gothic. By Thomas Kendall. — 
PLATE. Cup on baluster stem, 1639; Paten on foot, by 
Andrew Raven, 1703. - MONUMENTS. Ten small figures of 
children from an early c16 brass. - Thomas Archer + 1685, 
mother and wife. Perhaps designed by Thomas Archer, 
his son. Very big standing monument with an uncommonly 
large obelisk behind, two weeping putti, and the cartouches 
for arms and inscription very Baroquely carved, with wilfully 
wavy outlines. — Lord Archer + 1778. By fohn Hickey. Also a 
standing monument, but smaller. Young woman standing over 
a curved pedestal with a portrait medallion. — In the church- 
yard monument to Richard Lea } 1818. With four columns 
round a square core and an urn at the top. 

WINDMILL, 13 m. SE. The impressive timber skeleton of a 
post-mill still with its sails. 


TEMPLE BALSALL 2070 


There was a preceptory of Templars here founded at the time } 
of Stephen, and of it remains the chapel, now parish church, 
on an amazingly grand scale. 


St Mary. The chapel is like the chancel of an abbey church, 
large and spacious, and it is all of one date. The sad: thing is 
only that so much of it is by Sir George Gilbert Scott, who 
restored and largely rebuilt it in 1849. As we see it today, it is 
built of smooth, even, red sandstone ashlar and has large 
windows of the most curious and occasionally of scarcely 
believable tracery. It is all late cr3 in style, i.e. Late Geo- 
metrical, i.e. cusped lights, and foiled circles, but also Y- 
tracery and spherical triangles, and — more surprising — a 
proper rose with cusped radiating panels in the top of the 7b 
SW window. But the really baffling window is the sz one 
with the mullion ascending right to the apex. The — window 
is of five lights. Two figure corbels 1. and r. of it. The windows 
are shafted outside and inside. The sEDILIA and the PISCINA 
with its niche, triangular in plan, are Scott’s, every stone of 
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them, but may of course reproduce what was there. Genuine 

the former vaulted s porch and the doorway inside it. The 

sw turret replaces a turret built perhaps when Lady Ann 

Holborn restored the chapel to be used by the inmates of her» 
sister’s almshouses (see below). Altogether, what may she have 

done in her restoration ? The improbable mullion would fit the 

1670s. — ORGAN CASE. Gothic, designed by Scott. -STAINED 

GLASS. W window, if of 1849, rather late. The type is that of 

David Evans and c.1830. — PLATE. Silver-gilt Set of 1678; 

silver-gilt Chalice by Thomas Farrer, 1727. 

The HosPITAL, E of the church, founded in 1677, is ona grand 
scale. It was built by William Hurlbutt.* It forms a long 
oblong courtyard. The building at the far end is of 1836, 
but the wings, sixteen bays long and with three-bay pediments, 
are original, and at the front end they turn outward and face 
the passage from the church with five-bay ranges. It is all 
brick and done without any enrichments, neither of the 
Jacobean type nor of the Wren type. 

To the w of the church is a row of COTTAGES. Inside them is 
hidden an aisled hall of the c13 or c14. There are three bays of 
it, and a cross-wing of the C15 with tie-beams and wind-braces. 
This is said to have belonged to the preceptory, but it lies too 
close to the chapel and not in line. 

s of the church is TEMPLE HousgE, a late c17 five-bay brick 
house of two storeys with a hipped roof. The original door- 
way has been pushed forward. It has pilasters and a pediment. 
The windows are now all sashed. 

St PETER, Balsall Common. 1871. Brick, nave and chancel in 
one. Bell-turret. - STAINED GLASS. E window. A notably 
personal statement. The date is c.1913. 

At BALSALL STREET along a by-lane, 1 m. NE of Temple 
Balsall church, are MAGPIE FARMHOUSE and BALSALL 
FARMHOUSE, the former an uncommonly pretty timber- 
framed house of the mid c16, with much close studding and an 
oriel below the gable overhang on the 1., the latter late c17, 
brick, of three bays, with, in the windows, thin wooden 
mullions and also transoms in the typically late c17 high 
position. ‘ 

CHADWICK MANOR HoTEL, I m. S. Built for a soap manu- 
facturer in 1875. Brick, large, Jacobean, with shaped gables. 
Recent additions towards the garden. 

FEN END LopGE, 1} m. SE, is dated 1699. It is small, of cottage . 

* T owe this information to Mr P. Styles. 
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size, and has symmetrically set small windows and _a string- 
course with triangularly projecting brick corbels. 

Moat FARMHOUSE, 2} m. SE, is timber-framed, of c.1500, 
and has original roof-timbers. 


TEMPLE GRAFTON rose 


ST ANDREW. 1875 by F. Preedy. Grey and brown stone sw 
tower with timber-framed bell-stage and spire. The style is 
early C14. — PLATE. Chalice, 1724. 

TEMPLE GRAFTON Court. 1876. Brick and some timber- 
framing. Irregular. 

(At ARDENS GRAFTON is an ancient CIDER MILL with 
apparently intact machinery. MHLG) 

HILLBOROUGH MANOR, I¢ m. S. To the N partly early c16 
close studding. Otherwise lias and predominantly c.1600. 
(DOVECOTE, SE of the house. Circular, of stone, 24 ft in 
diameter, for 900 pigeons. ‘ Ancient’; vcH) 


TEMPLE HOUSE see ARBURY 
THICKTHORN LODGE see KENILWORTH 


THURLASTON 4070 
I m. w of Dunchurch 


St EDMUND. This was built as the village school by CarpenterSce 
in 1849. But what of the building is of 1849 ? Brick. w towers3r 
with a truncated pyramid and then a pyramid roof. Straight- 
headed windows. 

WINDMILL. A brick tower-mill without sails. 

Stocks. At the N end of the village. 


TIDMINGTON 2030 


CHURCH. CI3 W tower with arch to the nave on primitive head 
corbels, twin bell-openings, and an original corbel table. 
The rest mostly of 1874-5. Only the two doorways are of the 
late cr2 or earliest C13. - BENCH END. One Perp, panelled, 
with poppy-head. — PLATE. Chalice, 1753; Paten, 1842. 

TIDMINGTON House. Mid c18 front to a house of c.1600. 
w front with two gables and a three-piece centre between. The 
centre of this also has a small gable. Below the gable a tri- 
partite lunette window. Below that a Venetian window. Below 
that a veranda of Tuscan columns. The windows all sashed. 
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To the 1. and r. of the front low one-bay pavilions with 
pilasters and one with a window, the other with a niche. On the 
E front the three gables are in the original state of ¢.1600. 
(BRIDGE. C18 probably, but including an arch of the bridge » 
mentioned in 1615. B.A.S.T., 1951) 
(PACKHORSE BRIDGE across the Knee Brook, on a disused 
track. Only 6 ft wide. B.A.S.T., 1951) 


TILE HILL see COVENTRY 


2040 TREDINGTON 


St GREGORY. The church has a very impressive steeple, C14, 
with a C15 spire recessed behind an openwork parapet. Arch 
to the nave with three continuous chamfers. The tower hides 
a church of intense archaeological interest; for above the 
present arcades between nave and aisles are the remains of 
double-splayed Anglo-Danish windows and moreover of two 
Anglo-Danish doorways, about 13 ft above ground level. 
They must have been accessible by wooden outer stairs and 
led on to a deep w gallery; for w of the N doorway is yet one 
more window, also higher up than the others. Such galleries 
did exist in pre-Conquest churches, cf. e.g. Wing (Bucks) and 
Jarrow (County Durham). This Anglo-Danish church of, say; 
¢.1000 was provided with Norman arcades about /1160. 
Round piers, square, many-scalloped capitals and square 
abaci. Single-step arches, later converted to a pointed form. 
The w half-bay of the arcades is a later link with the tower. 
It is clearly visible that the w piers were originally responds. 
The s doorway of the church is of c.1200. Stiff-leaf capitals; 
round arch. The zigzag is C19. The chancel was-rebuilt in the 
early c14. A consecration took place in 1315s. The side 
windows are all right, the sumptuous E window is Victorian. 
The two ogee-headed recesses on its |. and r. are again all 
right. The aisle windows are much restored. Perp clerestory. 
Handsome Perp N porch of two storeys. Outer and inner | 
doorway with fleuron enrichment. — FONT. Octagonal, with 
simple flat tracery patterns. - PULPIT. Splendid, Jacobean. 
Two tiers of the usual blank arches. Back panel and tester. — 
SCREEN. Base of a stone screen. On this good Perp wooden 
screen of three-light divisions, with pretty quatrefoiled 
circles in the spandrels. - Complete set of BENCHES, the ends 
with panel tracery and straight tops. - Very crude HOUSELING 
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TABLE, i.e. a low table to kneel at for Communion, -LECTERN. 
Wooden, rustic, and just possibly pre-Reformation. — 
COMMUNION RAIL, now under the tower arch. Late c17. — 
STAINED GLASS. The E window by W. Holland of Warwick; 
1853. Two tiers of small-figured scenes. - PLATE. Silver-gilt 
Chalice and Paten and two outstanding Flagons of unusual 
shape, all 1631; large silver-gilt Paten, 1638; Paten, 1716. — 
MONUMENTS. Brass to a Priest, C15, a 37 in. figure; good. — 
Brass to Henry Sampson } 1482, a kneeling 294 in. figure. 
Both in the chancel floor. — Sir Henry John Packer f 1771. 
Vase in front of an obelisk. - Thomas Hopkins } 1838. Plain 
‘Grecian tablet by H. Hopper. 

ReEcTORY (former). Built c.1845—50. Some C15 windows were 
re-used from the preceding buildings, but others were made 
afresh. 


TRIPONTIUM see CHURCHOVER 


TYSELEY see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
ACOCK’S GREEN, p. 145 
eae . 
\"8 TYSOE OMe, 
ASSUMPTION. The history of the church starts with the two 
_ upper nave windows on thes. They belong to a late C11 church. 
Then in the mid c12 this church received a s aisle. The 
arcade is of three bays and has round piers with multi- 
scalloped capitals and square abaci. The one-step pointed 
arches are an adjustment from the time in the C13 when a 
fourth bay was built.* A little later than the s aisle appears the 
s doorway with its two orders of columns with shaft-rings and / 
waterleaf capitals. In the arch a chain of big lozenges, and | 
above it a square panel with the Lamb and Cross and foliage } 
in the spandrels (cf. Studley and Whitchurch). But what did 
the one lonely beakhead belong to that is now on the r. of 
the Lamb ? Dec N aisle. The arcade is poor (thin octagonal 
piers). The windows have intersecting and reticulated 
tracery side by side. Also an ogee-headed tomb recess. The N 
chapel is Dec too, see its doorway. Dec also the whole 
clerestory (cf. Brailes). Eight windows, pierced parapet with 
quatrefoils on the s, a wavy line on the N side. The Sanctus- 
turret must be a, C17 ‘renewal — what for? Late c12 w 
ower] up to the remaining corbel-table. Perp top parts. — 


* The w respond however was re-used. 
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— 


| FONT. Octagonal, Perp, with figures of the Virgin, Saints, 
i etc., under crocketed gables. - BENCHES. Some with mini- 


mum poppy-heads (cf. Burton Dassett), and a whole block | 


‘Jacobean with blank arches. Noy: PLATE. Large silver-gilt 


Chalice and Paten of 1669. - MONUMENTS. In the tomb 
recess coffin-lid of a man, only his head and shoes visible, the 
rest just the slab decorated with a big cross. — Brass to Thomas 
Mastrupe, chaplain, ¢ 1463. The figure is 144 in. long. — 
Brass to Jane Gibbs + 1598. Demi-figure. — William Clarke 
+ 1618. Bad Elizabethan effigy. — In the churchyard a CROSS. 
The base with angle knobs, the shaft with edge rolls. Part of 
the Crucifixus of the head. 


E of the church, which is at MIDDLE TYSOE, a cottage with 


Venetian windows and a Venetian doorway. The SCHOOL, S 
of the church, is by Scott (cf. Walton Hall), 1856 with 
additions of 1872. 


At Upper TYSOE the very pretty MANOR HOUSE, consisting 


of a Dec 1. end (two-light upper window),* an extensive r. end 
of 1932-3 (by Armstrong & Gardner), and C16 or C17 work 
between. 


At LowER TYSOE at the N end of the village a remarkable 


See 
p. 
531 


3060 


house with a barn, dated 1671. It is only three bays wide and 
symmetrical, but has a sumptuous doorway, shallowly 
modelled. Segmental pediment over big lozenge-shaped 
hood-mould stops — a curious mixture. 


UFTON 


St MICHAEL. Early c13 doorway with a little nailhead decora- 


tion. Of the c13 also the two low-side lancets in the chancel. 
Dec priest’s doorway. The s arcade of three low bays is more 
probably c13 than c14 (standard elements). The N arcade is 
later. It is of two bays but was meant to (or did) continue 
to the w. Perp w tower. — PULPIT. Jacobean, with the familiar 
blank arches. - READING DESK. With fragments of the 
tracery of the screen. - BENCHES. Two with ends no higher 
than the backs. They must have been the end of the block; for 
to the w buttresses with big lions’ heads project. - PLATE. Set 
of 1773, the Flagon in the Robert Adam style. - CHURCH- 
YARD CROSS. The head is preserved, with Crucifixion, the 
Virgin, St Chad, and St Catherine. 


* Original roof-trusses (MHLG). 
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St Mary. By Seddon, 1875. Cost: £5,000. An odd, idiosyn- 
cratic design in the E.E. style. The tower is near the sw 
corner, rather thin, with a broached octagonal bell-stage and a 
thin spire. N porch and N transept or chapel match. At the 
E end an apse, shafted at the angles and the shafts standing 
on the tips of horizontal crescent shapes, surely a motif 
without any historical authority. The apse is shafted inside 
too, the shafts being detached from the wall. The aisles have 
inner arcading as well, with detached shafts too. The arcades 
consist of a pair of short triple columns of grey marble, 
then thin single columns, then again triples, the whole of 
this motif being suggested by the necessity for a strong 
support of the NE corner of the tower. The repetition further 
E stresses the matching of porch and transept already referred 
to. Excellent wagon roofs in the nave and — more prominently 
panelled — the chancel. Half-wagons in the aisles. - FONT. 
Also no doubt of 1875. Octagonal with trefoiled panels in 
which, set back, appears a net with many fishes. - PULPIT. 
Again in all probability of 1875. Heavy wooden ambo. - 
PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice and Paten. 

OLD CHURCH, I m. ENE. Only the chancel of the church, 
provided with a bellcote. Re-used a small early lancet (w), a 
group of three stepped ogee-trefoiled lancets (Ss), a window 
with three-light intersecting tracery (E), and an E.E. chancel 
arch. One capital has leaf-like fern, the other grapes like corn- 
cob. -— PANELLING. Jacobean. - COMMUNION RAIL. Of 
wrought iron, dated 1735. - COMMANDMENT BOARDS. Of 
cast iron, early C19, signed Boyceson, London. The type is a 
vigorous plain ‘grotesque’. - MONUMENT. Francis Throck- 
morton + 1617. Inscription in a broad strapwork frame with 
two doll-like putti. Black columns 1. and r. Strapwork also 
at the foot. Arms at the top. 


UMBERSLADE PARK 
14 m. NE of Tanworth 


Built for Andrew Archer, the architect Thomas Archer’s brother, 
c.1695-1700, but judging by its style hardly designed by 
Thomas Archer. The house was originally without the porte- 
cochére, the colonnade on the opposite side, and the low 
wings. It was an unrelieved stone block nine bays long with a 
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slightly recessed five-bay centre and two and a half storeys 
high. Quoins of vermiculated rustication, moulded window 
surrounds; top balustrade. No wonder Horace Walpole in 
1751, with visions of his Strawberry Hill always present, 
called it ‘an odious place’. The additions were made by 
W. H. Bidlake with Phené Spiers for G. F. Muntz. — In the 
entrance hall figure of Venus by Van Ost (Nost), 1702. — In 
the grounds tall OBELISK, erected by Lord Archer in 1749. — 
The NE LODGES also with vermiculated quoins. The lodges 
are connected by an arch. 


UPPER QUINTON see QUINTON 


4060 UPPER SHUCKBURGH 


SHUCKBURGH HALL. A proud range of 1844, by Kendall, in 
front of an older, timber-framed house which may be pre- 
Reformation. Kendall’s work is no longer classical; nor can it 
be called Italianate. It is entirely Victorian of the type called 
the Free or Mixed Renaissance, and it is worth watching how 
details go bulgy. 

St JOHN Baptist. The church lies in the grounds of the house. 
A beautiful cedar tree comes close to it. Hornton stone, 
Victorian. No date seems recorded. w tower, nave and chancel, 
and s and N chapels. Elaborate roof. - PULPIT. Very rich 
Victorian carving, twisted columns, a kind of stiff-leaf, 
naturalistic leaves and fruit and Gothic tracery bits. — 
LECTERN. Heavy Victorian Gothic. - STAINED GLASS. In the 
sw window heraldic glass of the late c16. - PLATE. Paten, 
1571; Chalice to go with it, probably also 1571; Cup, 1683; 
Paten, 1709. - MONUMENTS. There are more in this church 
than in most Warwickshire churches. In the SOUTH CHAPEL 
John Shuckburgh + 1631 and wife. Stone monument with 
recumbent effigies. Two columns, flat back arch. Strapwork. — 
Richard S. + 1656. Bust in circular recess. Two cherubs 
blow trumpets and hold up curtains. Top with pediment and 
garlands. At the foot skull and the signature Peter Besneir 
(Bennier). — In the NORTH CHAPEL lower half of the brass of 
a lady (Margaret Cotes, c.1500 ?). — Thomas S. + 1549 and 
wife. Brasses. — Sir Stukeley S. + 1759. Of marbles of different 
colours. At the top fine profile in oval medallion. - In the 
CHANCEL on the SOUTH SIDE: Anthony S. t 1594 and wife. 
Brasses. — Catherine + 1683. Big tablet with very Baroque 
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bust. One breast is bare. Three putto heads at the foot, L., r., 
and below the inscription. — John S. + 1724, with pilasters and 
at the top two putti crying. By Hunt of Northampton. — NAVE 
NORTH SIDE. Lady S. + 1783. An angel lies by an urn in 
front of an obelisk. — Sir George Shuckburgh-Evelyn fF 1804. 
By Flaxman. Grecian, white, with a globe and an astrolabe. — 
Sir Stewkley + 1809. Oval relief with standing woman weep- 
ing over an urn. — NAVE SOUTH SIDE. Lady Shuckburgh- 
Evelyn + 1797. By Flaxman. She lies on a Grecian couch; her 
family in grief around her, an angel hovering over her. — Lady 
S. 1846. Gothic stone surround, brass inscription held by a 
hand. By R. Brown. - Many more tablets. Some of them would 
be good enough for a mention in a poorer church. 


UPPER TYSOE see TYSOE 


UPPER WITTON see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
WITTON, p. 211 


UPTON HOUSE 3040 
14m. s of Radway 


The two main fronts face N and s. The N front is of 1695 (rain- 
water head). It is nine bays wide with a recessed three-bay 
centre and then slightly projecting two-bay wings. Two 
storeys, brown stone, raised quoins. The doorway with 
Tuscan columns and pediment is of grey stone. The top, and 
especially the odd open segmental pediment, is part of the 
alterations and additions made by Morley Horder in 1927-8. 
The s side is also of 1695. It is simpler in outline and has also 
a simpler, very thin doorway. The additions with canted bays 
on the |. and r. were of the mid C19 but received neo- 
Georgian dress under the hands of Horder. The interior of 
the house is nearly completely C20. The exception is the 
balusters of the main staircase, very handsome, twisted, with 
leaf-bulbs at the foot. What the house is visited for is Lord 
Bearsted’s famous collection of pictures, arranged largely as 
in a public museum. 

TEMPLE POOL, at the s end of the estate. The temple, with a 
front of thin Tuscan columns, 1-2-2-I, is attributed to 
Sanderson Miller (cf. Radway). 


VENONAE see WIBTOFT 
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VEYSEY GRANGE see SUTTON COLDFIELD, p. 428 


WALKER’S HEATH see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
KING’S NORTON, p. 188 


WALMLEY see SUTTON COLDFIELD, pp. 426, 428 


3080 WALSGRAVE-ON-SOWE 


St Mary. Grey Perp w tower. The chancel is red and of about 
1300, see the Y-tracery and the mouldings of the s doorway. 
Both aisles have straight-headed Perp windows. The masonry 
is again grey. The arcades with standard elements but differing 
from one another may be Dec or Perp. — FONT. Norman, of 
flower-pot shape, with arcading, each arch having its own two 
thin shafts. - PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice and Paten. 

14 m.N, by STONE BRIDGE, at the junction of the Oxford Canal 

s1a With a loop no longer used, is a cast-iron BRIDGE on an 
elegant basket-arch curve. It was made by the Horseley Iron 
Works. 
WALSH HALL see MERIDEN 


2050 WALTON 


WALTON HALL. Built in 1858-62 by Sir G. G. Scott for Sir 
Charles Mordaunt. It cost about £30,000. A large stone man- 
sion, far less imaginatively composed and detailed than 
Ettington Park. The style chosen is ‘Middle Pointed’, i.e. the 
later C13 or earliest C14. The entrance side is L-shaped with 
a five-storeyed tower in the angle and the projecting wing 
ending in a minor tower. The entrance hall has a colonnade 
with trefoil arches and a gallery against the back wall and also 
to the l. to screen it from the staircase. This has a rather 
starved railing and is represented to the outside by two 
specially tall windows with armorial stained glass. Otherwise 
the main windows are straight-headed and have surrounds of 
leaf and flowers. To the garden a colonnade, again with 
trefoil arches, runs nearly all along the front. The r. end how- 
ever has no columns but a canted bay and a gable instead. 
There is a second gable, but varied in position and size. 

STABLES. Of brick; c18. — (In the grounds a BATH HOUSE, 
probably of about 1750, and at the time of writing in a bad 
state of decay. It is a structure of cyclopean stonework 
standing on precipitous ground.) 
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CHAPEL OF ST JAMES. Built in 1750 and enlarged in 1842. 
What was the enlargement ? The w front, with the Tuscan 
porch recessed ? The bellcote most probably. The chapel is 
three bays long with a lower square chancel. Arched windows 
and Venetian E window. The ceiling is no doubt of 1842. — 
PLATE. Set of 1847. 

ROMAN BUILDING(?). In the field known as Town Field, s 
of the house, Roman buildings are supposed to have been 
found in the c19. Nothing is now visible in the field other than 
slight undulations in the ground. 
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ST JOHN BAPTIST. Red sandstone. Good E.E. chancel with 
three stepped lancets in the E wall, one hood-mould going 
round the three of them, and widely spaced side lancets. 
Trefoil-headed priest’s doorway and PISCINA, the latter with 
the arch on two orders of short shafts. Victorian chancel arch. 
Perp Sw tower with one bell-opening late c13 and re-used. 
Tall arch towards the nave, lower arch towards the aisle. 
Here a large, pained face. Outside the stair-turret a horizontal 
figure supporting it. The s arcade rebuilt in 1886, when the 
church was ruthlessly restored. - PULPIT. Open Victorian 
stone balustrade. - PLATE. Chalice, 1806; silver-gilt Travelling 
Set, 1823: 

CATHOLIC CHAPEL. 1849. Brick, nave and chancel. The 
chancel roof of four-centred section, still panelled as usual in 
the Late Georgian decades. 

WAPPENBURY CAMP. The roughly rectangular earthwork 
encloses the modern village. The rampart has been almost 
obliterated by ploughing on the E and by river erosion on the 
w. Numerous gaps now exist in the fortifications, but probably 
only that on the sw corner, which is deeply inturned, is 
original. A section cut through the bank and ditch produced 
sherds of Belgic (Iron Age C) wheel-turned pottery. Beneath 
the rampart was a layer of occupation debris containing Iron 
Age B sherds. 


WARD END see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
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St MICHAEL. Outside the village, on a hill. Hornton stone. 
The s aisle with the s doorway is late c13. The doorway has 
continuous rolls etc., also with fillets. Good E window with 
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three circles in bar tracery. Dec N aisle, the N windows 
normal, the E window of three lights, the 1. and r. ones 
higher and framing a circle with a pentagram. Dec also the | 
chancel. The priest’s doorway has an ogee head, and the 
SEDILIA have crocketed ogee arches too. Dec moreover the 
NE vestry, detached from the aisle. It is two-storeyed, has 
an ogee-headed doorway from the chancel, barred windows 
(one of them typically Dec), and an ogee-headed PISCINA. In 
the upper room, i.e. the priest’s room, fireplace and garderobe 
attachment. A little window allowed the priest to look into 
the chancel. Dec to Perp w tower with blunt parapet. How- 
ever, the nave arcades are both Norman, and both are impres- 
sive. Their sequence is arguable. The N arcade has circular 
piers, square abaci, flat multi-scallop capitals, and unmoulded 
pointed arches, but it is likely that they were originally 
single-stepped. The s arcade is the same, but the capitals 
are much bigger and especially higher, and the pointed arches 
have a slight chamfer. So the evidence is contradictory. 
These Norman arcades are of three bays. The E bay was added 
when the chancel was built. The mouldings are the same; the 
junction is awkward. — SCREEN. Part of the base. — Original 
DOORS in the vestry. — PLATE. Chalice, 1838, and Paten 1841. 


Warmington is a show village of Warwickshire. The centre is 


a green with a pond. The houses are of Hornton stone. On the 
w side the MANOR Houssg, its front directly on the green, 
without any garden. It is a hall house of c.1600, the doorway 
and the chimneybreast in their medieval positions. Two 
gables for solar and service wing. Mullioned windows. 

Just off to the s is GROVE FARM HOUSE, late C17, of five bays 
and two storeys with a hipped roof. The windows have wooden 
crosses. It is a pity that the doorway has no original hood. 
Small staircase with turned balusters and a handsome, curvy 
handrail. On the E side of the Green the RECTORY. Early c18. 
Of two storeys and five bays with a one-bay projection. This 
has quoins of even length. The angles of the house have 
pilasters. (Good interior. MHLG) Several cottages with 
mullioned windows. 


WARTON 
14 m. NE of Polesworth 


HoLy TRINITY. 1841 by Thomas Johnson (GR). Lancet style. 
With a bellcote. 
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WARWICK 
INTRODUCTION 


The ‘burh’ of Warwick was founded by Ethelfleda in 914. 
This is her connexion with Warwick. There is none, as far as we 
know, with the castle. 

“The towne of Warwicke standithe on a rokky hille, risynge 
from est to west. The beauty and glory of the towne is in two 
streets whereof the one is caullyd Highe Strete and goith from 
the est gate to the west . . . the other crossithe the midle of it, 
makynege Quadrivium, and goith from northe to southe.’ Thus 
Leland, and thus still one’s principal impression of this perfect 
county town. Its visual homogeneity is largely due to the great fire 
of 1694 and the rebuilding after it. It is also due to another 
material misfortune. There has not been over much industrial 
settlement at Warwick; hence the population grew only from 
5,600 in 1801 to 11,000 in 1851, 12,000 in 1901, and not quite 
16,000 in 1961. But the factory area does not interfere with the 
town. Nor does the castle, its principal monument, and that also 
is visually an advantage. It is a case of ideal co-existence between 
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CHURCHES 


St Mary. There was a very substantial Norman church on this 
site. Its building is usually connected with the fact that 
Roger de Newburgh, in 1123, made the church collegiate. 
But the one surviving part, the CRYPT, of impressive, almost 
cathedral, size, is later in style than 1123. Mighty piers, 
circular with four almost merging diagonal shafts and multi- 
scalloped capitals. The N row is different, far more massive, 
and one wonders whether there was not a Norman tower in 
this unusual place. The crypt is very heavily rib-vaulted, the 
ribs of only one slight chamfer not united in a joint keystone. 
At the £ end some C14 follows, and this is connected with 
the building of a new chancel above. Of the c14 work in the 
crypt the chief evidence is one pier, the ribs surrounding it, 
and some small, two-light E and s windows, with roll-moulded 
details. The new c14 chancel was begun by Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick. Little was done above ground by 
the time he died in 1369, and the chancel belongs to Thomas 
Il. It was finished by 1392. 
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The CHANCEL has a completely blank-panelled--wall with 
a six-light window with panel tracery, on the N contemporary 
annexes of varied shape, quite apart from the CHAPTER 
HOUSE, which projects N with a polygonal apse and two-light 
Perp windows with panel tracery. The side windows are of 
four lights, also with panel tracery. Internally the chancel is 
high and spacious, four bays long, and most memorable by 
its tierceron-vault with very sharp, metallic arches and 
ribs, the transverse arches and principal ribs being partly 
supported by flying ribs, a Bristol motif. The centre of 
each bay is an octagon set diagonally. The walls of the chancel 
are panelled all the way up inside as well. The side windows 
are set high up so as not to compete with the N annexes, and 
no doubt also with s annexes preceding the present ones. On 
the N side are two low rooms, divided by a medieval stone 
screen, apart from the chapter house, which is tierceron- 
vaulted also, and has the same diagonally set octagons.* 
The CHAPTER HOUSE has arched niches all the way round 
the polygonal part. 

The medieval St Mary had a nave and aisles and a w tower, 
almost as long as they are now, and transepts slightly shorter 
than now. Off the s transept is the celebrated BEAUCHAMP 
CHAPEL, begun in 1443 under the will of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, who had died at Rouen»in 1439. We are 
uniquely well informed about the history of this building, by 
accounts and contracts. It was begun in 1443, completed in 
1464 and consecrated in 1475. The cost was £2,481 4s. 74d. 
The chapel was originally detached from the chancel. The 
interior is as rich and elaborate as the earl’s money could make 
it. That there is a strain of vulgarity in this display of C15 
chantries in England no-one would deny, though perhaps 
naivety is the better word, according to Huizinga’s fair and 
deep interpretation. The chapel is of three bays and a low E 
vestry. So the E wall is developed in two planes. The lower 
has an openwork quatrefoil parapet and pinnacles, the upper 
a seven-light window (two plus three plus two) and a quatre- 
foil parapet, and pinnacles too. There is also a quatrefoil 
frieze along the base. To the s are six-light windows (three 
plus three) separated by deep buttresses with decorative 
panelling. They carry small flying buttresses of ogee shape 
with a kind of two-light windows to support them. Square 
pinnacles, also panelled. The chapel lies a total of eleven steps 


* In the E room a Gothick fireplace, probably of c. 1700. 
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below the chancel. It has panelled walls, the lowest stage 
with cusped ogee heads to the panels. The vault rests on thin 
shafts with very fine mouldings and without capitals. The 
vault is of a lierne type with, in the centre of each bay, curved 
forms, again a Bristol motif. There are plenty of bosses, e.g. 
the Assumption, God the Father (above the E window), and 
much foliage. The small N doorway is reminiscent of both 
Bristol and Gloucester (but of course the work there is a 
hundred and more years older). The w wall has above the 
lowest panelling a frieze of square leaves and monsters. The 
projecting entry is clearly an afterthought. It has a four- 
centred arch, panelled inside, canopies 1. and r., and a frieze 
of vine like a Devon screen. The E wall is even more ornate. 
Here the E window has in two orders of side and arch mould- 
ings figure sculpture. The inner moulding is all angels 
(almost horizontal in the arch), the outer moulding two saints 
1. and two r., and the rest angels again. Angels also up the two 


intermediate mullions. The saints are among the best English | 
sculpture of c.1450-60 and almost up to the German Mult- | 


scher standard. In the NE and SE corners two tiers of image 
canopies. Doorway into the E vestry I. of the altar. A canopy 
above this as well, and the whole repeated r. of the altar. 

Between the Beauchamp Chapel and the chancelis a puzzling 
chapel with lobbies. Before the Beauchamp Chapel was built 
this was the Dean’s Chapel, the Deanery being where the 
Beauchamp Chapel now is. However, the Dean’s Chapel was 
only a remodelling of an earlier two-storeyed sacristy, of which 
the outer mouldings of the E window remain. P. B. Chatwin 
thought the openings from the chapel towards the Beauchamp 
Chapel must have been outside windows originally.* To the 
chancel there is a doorway and an arch wide enough to 
take a tomb-chest. The chapel has tiny fan-vaults with pen- 
dants, a tiny two-light E window, and exceptionally elaborate 
small canopies 1. and r. with lierne-vaults inside. Below the 
window a frieze as finely wrought as metal. The lobbies have 
panelled vaults of four-centred section. 

In 1694 the Fire of Warwick consumed the tower, nave, 
aisles, and transepts of the church. For the rebuilding the 
town contributed £11,000, Queen Anne £1,000. In 1696 Sir 
Christopher Wren had received a payment of £10 plus £1 for 
his man. A sketch by Wren is preserved, but the church was 


* T owe all this information on the chapel to Mrs and Mr Styles. 
+ A wooden PILLAR PISCINA ought not to be overlooked. 
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rebuilt to the designs of Sir William Wilson, a mason-statuary 


who married so well that he was knighted. Rebuilding began _ 


ih 1698 and was done by the Smith brothers. The church | 
was completed in 1704, not without a contretemps which we | 


shall notice presently. 

The WEST TOWER is of commanding height, visible for 
miles around. It has a ground stage open to the w, N; and s 
and rises slenderly to a height of 174 ft.* The general parti 
is excellent, the details are curiously tired. It is all Gothic, but 
of plain, bald forms and repetitive from tier to tier. ‘Two tiers 
of niches in the porch piers. Blank windows with Y-tracery. 
Over-long shafts 1. and r. Then two stages with the same 
shafts and only in the centre first a giant two-light window, 
then two tiers of single-light windows. There is a total lack of 
tension in the composition. High parapet with arches and at 
the angles plinths for the pinnacles decorated with vertically 
placed keyed-in ovals, a typical late c17 motif. w doorways 1. 
and r. of the tower into the aisles. w buttresses with niches. 
Above, two-light windows, too large for only two lights, and 
their tracery, apart from being quite without Gothic authority, 
also too large and lacking in detail. The historical authority for 
these and even more for the three-light N and s windows 
is the French later c16 and early c17 (St Eustache, Paris) 
and the English mid c17 (Brasenose College, Oxford). 
Round arches halfway up instead of a transom, round arches 
above supporting a big drop shape, and two squeezed-in side 
pieces to fill the two-centred arch. Top balustrade with urns. 
The transepts have only end windows, and they have top 
pediments, the only serious slip from the Gothic disguise. 

As one enters from the w there is first the tower. It has a 
circular interior and a dome, but this is decorated with pairs 
of ribs from the corners to a large circle for the bell-ropes. 
The main w doorway ought to be sampled as evidence of how 
Wilson tried to keep faithful to the Perp style. The mouldings 
are creditable and almost credible, but the capitals have late 
C17 upright acanthus leaves. 

The main piers inside have the same capitals, only of 
course much more prominently. The abaci moreover have 
egg-and-dart. The piers on the other hand are pure Perp in 
section: four shafts and four diagonal hollows. The most 
remarkable thing about the interior is that it is of the hall- 
church type, i.e. with the aisles of the same height as the 

* Including the eight pinnacles rebuilt by Butterfield in 1885. 
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nave — a type very unusual in major English Gothic church 
architecture, though applied at Bristol. This was not taken 
over from the medieval building. But Wren used the hall- 
type freely, though not in Gothic terms. Another remarkable 
thing is that the first pair of piers from the w is considerably 
more massive than the others, proof that the tower was 
meant to go up here. It was in fact begun, but showed cracks 
when it had risen to about 26 ft above the roof and was 
consequently given up and replaced by the present tower. 
Wren’s mason Edward Strong was called in to advise. So 
that explains the big w piers. The bay of the arcade corres- 
ponding to the transepts is on the other hand not distinguished 
at all. The vaults are all of plaster, with their tierceron-vaults 
and big bosses entirely Baroque in the scrolly cartouche 
details. 

From the s transept a portal leads into the Beauchamp 36 
Chapel, and this is by Samuel Dunckley, 1704, a really 
surprising piece of Beauchamp-Chapel-Gothic pastiche which 
will even today deceive all but the connoisseurs. Four- 
centred entrance arch with fine mouldings, canopied niches 1. 
and r., much close decoration. 

FURNISHINGS. There is so much in the church that it 
must be taken at least roughly topographically. 

In the CHANCEL the SOUTH DOOR with blank tracery is 
C15 work. — The STAINED GLASS of the N and s windows is 
mostly by Kempe, one N before 1899, two S c.1900-5, the other 
N later. —- On the s wall a MITRE on a foliage bracket. What is 
the meaning of this ? Mr Styles suggests that it may be a copy 
of the late c17 after a medieval one belonging to the stalls. — 
MONUMENT. In the middle of the chancel Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, ¢ 1369 and his wife. Alabaster \/ 
effigies, recumbent and holding hands. Against the tomb- 
chest small mourners, eleven by seven. Many are plasters 
replacements or part-replacements. ‘The original ones are 
lively and extremely pretty. 

In the NORTH VESTRIES and the CHAPTER HOUSE the 
STAINED GLASS has six small original figures. In addition 
many of the familiar Netherlandish roundels etc. - MONU- 
MENTS. Fulke Greville, first Lord Brooke, + 1628. By Thomas 
Ashby. Six-poster with two tiers of black columns. The lower 
carry arches, the upper stand against the blank attic storey. 
Top pediments and corner obelisks. Black sarcophagus, big 
Roman lettering, no effigy. The monument is far too big for its 
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place in the chapter house. In the chapter house also a large 


' number of HELMS, GAUNTLETS, etc. — Sir Thomas Puckering, 


1639 by Nicholas Stone, and one of the most purely classical 
monuments of the date in England. Altar and reredos com- 


position. Black and white marble. Two large detached columns 
‘and an open segmental pediment. No effigy, no figures, no 
jornament. — Francis Parker + 1693. Big tablet with columns 


jand open pediment, but entirely lacking the nobility of the 


former. 

In the wr eo CHAPEL the REREDOS with canopy is 
Gothick of c(1775 (not 1735) and the RELIEF of the Annuncia- 
tion by William Collins i is of about the same time. It is extremely 
good, as English Georgian religious sculpture goes, and 
patently influenced by the Italian Settecento. - PAINTING. 
On the w wall an absurd partial copy of Michelangelo’s Last 
Judgement, done by Richard Bird of London in 1678, but 
some of the C15 figures which belonged to a Last Judgement 


/too were preserved. — STAINED GLASS. The E window, 
‘ though much repaired, is the original one. — In the heads of 


the side windows also all original..The contract with John 
Prudde of Westminster is dated(1447. — STALLS. Two tiers, 
the lower for the boys. Ends with simple foliage poppy- 
heads. Animals on the arms. The backs and the front-seat 
fronts with plain quatrefoils. Nothing like as elaborate and 
costly as the architecture. The work was done by Richard Bird 
and John Haynes of London under a contract made in 1449. — 
MONUMENTS. Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, + 1439. 
The surviving contracts tell us a number of interesting things: 
first that the effigy is not a portrait, or else the contract would 
not be confined to stipulating ‘an image of a man armed’; 
and secondly how many people were concerned with such a 
monument and how careful one ought to be therefore in other 
cases where only one name happens to be recorded. For the 
earl’s tomb John Bourde of Corfe supplied the Purbeck 
marble and William Austen of London cast the effigy of brass. 
He appears in a contract of 1448 together with Roger Webb, 
Warden of the Barber Surgeon’s Company in London, and 
John Massingham, carver, and Barthilmew Lambespring, 
goldsmith and a Dutchman. What Webb was supposed to do, 
it is hard to decide. Massingham probably made the model 
and Lambespring, as the contract explicitly states, was to 
polish and gild the effigy. There is also the separate contract 
with Austen, of 1449, to cast the effigy, and yet another, of 
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1453, for the brass plates for lid and sides and the hearse. In 
this latter contract fohn Essex, marbler of London, and 
Thomas Stevyns, coppersmith of London, appear together 
with Austen, and we don’t know what their share was intended 
to be. High tomb-chest of Purbeck marble. On it, of copper- 
gilt, the recumbent effigy of the earl, in armour, his hands in a 
strangely hieratic gesture of prayer — as if he were holding an 
invisible goblet. Long, elegant hands and a long, very English 
face. His head lies on a helmet, at his feet a bear and a griffin. 
Over the whole lid of the tomb-chest a hooped guard of 
copper gilt like the framework of a covered wagon. Against 
the tomb-chest at the foot enamel shields, above five by 
two small copper gilt figures, the traditional mourners, 
and between them, yet smaller and higher up, angels. There 
are seven monks and seven ladies. The style of the figurines 
is very Burgundian, that of the effigy, one has reason to 
assume, Flemish (which was at that time of course also 
Burgundian). — Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, + 1588 and 
wife. Alabaster. Large standing wall-monument. Two 
recumbent effigies. Coupled columns |. and r. Flat arch with 
much ribbonwork and the splendid motif of sixteen flags 
arranged radially. Top with arms and a bear. L. and r. poor 
statuettes and small obelisks on arched pedestals. The 
GRILLE is by Nicholas Parris of Warwick, 1716. — Robert 
Dudley, Lord Denbigh, + 1584, aged three. Alabaster. Small 
standing wall-monument with recumbent effigy. Strapwork 
and fruit above; a bear at his feet. - Ambrose Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick, + 1590. Alabaster and marble. Tomb- 
chest with pilasters and angle columns. Richly ornamented 
shields between. Recumbent effigy with c18 iron coronet and 
beard, on a half-rolled-up mat. Again a bear at his feet. — 
Countess of Leicester + 1634. Tablet of wood made to look 
like brass. Signed Gervis Clifton. The inscription reads: 


Upon the death of the excellent and pious 
Lady Lettice Countesse of Leicester who dyed upon 
Christmas Day in the morning 1634. 


Looke in this vault and search it well 

Much treasure in it lately fell 

Wee all are robd and all doe say 

Our wealth was carried this away 

And that the theft might nere be found 

Tis buried closely under ground 

Yet if you gently stirr the mould 
I5—w. 
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There all our losse you may behould 
There may you see that face that hand 
Which once was fairest in the land 
She that in her younger yeares 
Matcht with two great English peares 
She that did supply the warrs 
With thunder and the court with stars 
She that in her youth had bene 
Darling to the Maiden Queene 
Till she was content to quitt 
Her favoure for her Favoritt 
Whose gould threed when she saw spunn 
And the death of her brave sonn 
Thought it safest to retyre 
From all care and vaine desire 
To a private countrie cell 
Where she spent her dayes soe well 
That to her the better sort 
Came as to an holy court 
And the poore that lived neare 
Dearth nor Famine could not feare 
Whilst she liv’d she lived thus 
Till that God displeas’d with us 
Suffred her at last to fall 
Not from Him but from us all 
And because she tooke delight 
Christs poore members to invite 
He fully now requites her love 

, And sends His Angels from above 
That did to Heaven her Soule convay 
To solemnize His owne birth day 

\ 


— Lady Katherine Leveson Memorial. By Edward Marshall to 
Dugdale’s order. Black and white marble tablet, paid for in 
1678. 

In the REST OF THE CHURCH as follows: In the N aisle 
FONT, early C18; short baluster stem with big capital; fluted 
bowl. — The chancel scREEN is of wrought iron, by William 
Marshall. It was originally 10 ft high. - MACE RESTS, early 
c18, rather thickly done. By Nicholas Parris. — In the 
lobby N of the Beauchamp Chapel there are some of the 
original BENCHES. — The ORGAN CASE at the w end of the 
nave is partly new and partly of 1730. The maker in 1730 was 
Thomas Schwarbrick. — PAINTING, N aisle w. Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria. Probably Italian, c18. Presented c.1930. — 
MONUMENTS. In thes transept splendid brasses to Thomas II 
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Beauchamp } 1401 and wife. The figures are 6 ft 3 in. long. — 
To its r. William Hiorn, the architect-builder, + 1776. Simple 
tablet with an urn. — Henry Beaufoy and wife, against the s 
wall, c.1700. — In the N transept against the N wall Thomas 
Hewett + 1737. Black columns and open pediment. In the 
pediment a still-life of books. On the pediment putti. A 
conservative piece. 
PLATE. Almsdish of 1840; Set of eight pieces of 1843. 

1\LL SAINTS, Emscote. 1854-6 by James Murray. Aisles, 
clerestory, and tower added c.1868 by Bodley & Garner. Quite 
a large church. s porch tower with broach-spire. Also transepts. 
The style Dec. Much PAINTING inside, by James Gow. — 
Rich SCREEN by Bodley with the loft and rood by Comper 
(dedicated 1950). - FONT. Of grey marble with white figures 
and an iron FONT COVER. By Buckeridge of Oxford, 1871. — 
PLATE. De Paco Chalice, inscribed 1562, silver-gilt, with a 
figure of Christ on top of the base. Probably German. The 
form of foot and stem still Gothic, the foliage partly Gothic, 
partly Renaissance. This is one of the finest pieces of plate in 
the county. — Travelling set, 1841. 

>T MARY THE IMMACULATE (R.C.), West Street. 1859-60 by 
E. W. Pugin. Brick, with lancets and plate tracery. No tower, 
but an apse. No architectural value. 

3T NICHOLAS, Banbury Road. The tower dates from 1748, 
but was probably refaced when in 1779-80 Thomas fohnson of 
Warwick rebuilt the church. The chancel replaced by Fohn 
Gibson, 1869-70. W tower with recessed spire. The side of the 
church four bays, tall narrow windows of two lights with four- 
centred arches. Buttresses between them. Equally typical the 
other motifs such as ogee-headed doorways, oddly ogee-foiled 
windows in the tower, round and quatrefoil windows. The 
arcade piers quatrefoil. They carry depressed plaster groin- 
vaults. — FONT (Ss aisle). Big spiral-fluted goblet on a low foot. 
— WEST GALLERY. — PLATE. Chalices of 1632 and 1635; 
Flagon, 1743; two Patens, 1847. - Many MONUMENTS, all 
minor, the best the brass to Robert Willardsey, vicar, t 1425, a 
194 in. figure, and the tablet to Katherine Stoughton + 1724, 
S aisle E. 

5ST PAUL, Friars Street. The abnormally long s transept was. 
originally the cemetery chapel. It is dated 1824 and has a 
doorway with four-centred head and a window with Y-tracery. 
The church was added in 1848-50. It has a wide, aisleless 
nave and an apse as high and as wide. Thin hammerbeam roof. 
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Some alterations (w rose ?) of 1889. - STAINED GLASS. In the 
E window by Holland, 1850 (TK). — PLATE. Set of 1847. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, Brook Street. 1825. Stuccoed 
five-bay front with a pediment all across. The entrance is 
in antis with two unfluted Ionic columns. Above five thin, 
arched windows. 

FRIENDS’ MEETING HousgE, High Street. 1695. Back in its 
garden, that is the former graveyard. Simple brick cottage with 
quoins. Some of the humble original furnishings preserved. 

METHODIST CHAPEL, Northgate Street. 1892-3. Large, 
especially long, of brick, with lancet windows and no tower. 
Much like contemporary C of E buildings. 

UNITARIAN CHAPEL, High Street. 1781. Gothic, of stone. 
Front with gable and windows with Y-tracery. 

WARWICK CASTLE ao 


Lord Torrington, who as a rule was the most unkind of travellers, 
called Warwick Castle ‘the most perfect piece of castellated 
antiquity in the kingdom’. Perhaps he should have placed 
Windsor first and Warwick second. Lower than that no one 
would wish to go, even now that we know castles better and 
jiook after them better than they often did in 1785. There isin 
fact much that Windsor and Warwick have in common: their 
scale, the mound for the keep, the mixture of periods with 
much stress on the c1g, and the splendour of views from a 
distance. In some views Warwick, on its cliff above the Avon 
and with the woods at the foot of the cliff, wins over Windsor 
easily. The view inside the court is different from Windsor 
too. It is unified where Windsor is varied, and it has the great 
attraction of turf and ornamental trees, the work of course of 
the c18. The castle is about 475 ft long and 275 ft wide with 
Ethelfleda’s Mound at the w end.* The position of the mound 
is the same as at Windsor, and so is the position of the principal 
living quarters against one long side, nearer the mound than 
the main entrance. This is from the through a gatehouse with 
the clock in its tower. The sE corner is marked by Caesar’s 
Tower, the NE corner by Guy’s Tower. In the middle of the N 
side is now another, low, gate feature to give access to the 
rhododendron walks in the grounds. The towers flanking it 
are the Bear Tower (£) and the Clarence Tower (w). Finally, 
between living quarters and mound is the Water Gate. 


* Mr Styles emphasized to me that Ethelfleda’s connexion with the castle 
goes back only to Dugdale, and with the mound only to 1893. 
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In the year 1068 William the Conqueror built a motte and 
bailey castle here. It does not seem to have had any stone 
parts. However, in the c12 and cC1i3 rebuilding in stone 
took place. In 1174 money was spent on a house in the castle. 
Among existing parts some of the N curtain wall dates from 
the early c13. So do the NE wall up the mound and the wall 
between gatehouse and Guy’s Tower. 

The greatest building period in the Middle Ages was the 
c14. Due to Thomas I Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick (1331- 
69), are Caesar’s Tower, the Clock Tower (i.e. the gatehouse), 
and the wall between, due to Thomas II (1369-1401) Guy’s 
Tower* and much of the wall between it and the Clock 
Tower. Later in the c15 the Bear and Clarence Towers were 
built, the latter named in the cro after the Duke of Clarence, 
who had married the Kingmaker’s daughter and thus obtained 
the castle. When he died it went to Richard III, his brother. It 
then remained royal, until in 1547 it was granted to John 
Dudley, who was made Earl of Warwick. In 1590, at the 
death of Ambrose Dudley, the Crown had the castle back, and 
it was then granted to Fulke Greville, made Lord Brooke by 
James I in 1604. The present family is that family. Specially 
important in the architectural history of the castle are the 
fifth Lord Brooke (in charge 1676-1711), the first Earl of 
Warwick (1727-73; the new creation dates from 1759), the 
second Earl (1773-1816), and the fourth Earl (1853-93).+ 

The MOUND of Warwick Castle goes back to the time of 
William the Conqueror. As it now is, it is all landscaped, 
with walls climbing up from N and s and a KEEP with two 
turrets on top. Much of this is of c.1600 and the early c19 
(parapets and turrets). The CLARENCE TOWER and BEAR 
TOWER are both polygonal and low, and the archway between 
them was made between 1788 and 1809. The towers them- 
selves were originally turrets of a big tower begun by Richard 
III, but left unfinished. 

GUY’S TOWER is 128 ft high. It is twelve-sided and has 
machicolation at the top. One-light windows with ogee heads 
and transoms. Inside, the fourth floor is one hexagonal room 
with radial ribs of hollow-chamfered section. Deep window 
reveals. Below are one room on each floor with two smaller 
rooms |. and r., including a garderobe. The vaults are cross- 
* Cost £395 5s. 2d. 


+ For c18 work on the castle many of the documents in the castle archives 
are still unpublished. 
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ribbed. There are two staircases, one of them for express 
access to the top, i.e. without any openings to the intermediate 
floors. Guy’s Tower was completed in 1394 and cost 
£395 5s. 2d. 

The CLOCK TOWER has its archway provided with semi- 
octagonal responds and a double-chamfered arch. The 
windows are again ogee-headed, but there is no machicolation. 
The angle turrets are polygonal to the inside, rounded to the 
outside. The gateway has two rib-vaulted bays and then to the 
outside a pointed tunnel-vault with oblong holes for harassing 
an aggressor. The upper rooms have single-chamfered ribs. 
The portcullis is still in position. At the top of the newel 
staircase is a pretty sexpartite rib-vault. 

The BARBICAN consists of walls 1. and r., polygonal 
turrets, and an archway with a pointed tunnel-vault. The 
windows are of two and three ogee-headed lights. 

CAESAR’S TOWER is 147 ft high, of irregular shape and 
machicolated. Its windows are like those of Guy’s Tower. 
Inside, the first- and second-floor rooms have big C17 fire- 
places. The vaults of the rooms are again cross-ribbed in 
two bays with single-chamfered ribs. The staircase arrange- 
ment is as in Guy’s Tower. 

So to the main range of living quarters, the SOUTH RANGE. 
To the river it presents a dramatically high, sheer front 
with a variety of windows, from the later c13 (one twin 
basement window) to the c1g. In Canaletto’s paintings, done 
about 1749, the first floor has two large, high, arched windows, 
obviously of the time of the fifth Lord Brooke, and all the 
rest is sashed. Now it is all mixed-Gothic. For the front to the 
courtyard a comparison between Canaletto and today yields 
very different results; for although the details, especially of 
the windows, are mostly Victorian - Salvin worked at War- 
wick in 1863-6 and again in 1872 — they correspond almost 
entirely with what Canaletto painted, though not with 
an early C17 survey plan done by Robert Smithson. Accord- 
ing to this the NE corner of the range must have been 
built between Smithson and Canaletto, and most of the range 
which now contains the porch.* This porch, however, placed 
now as the angle of an oblong three-bay projection, seems to 
have been at Smithson’s time an independent tower ap- 
proached by a wide outer staircase. The oblong projection 
* Porch and dining room are in fact of 1764-6, by Timothy Lightoler 

(deeds). 
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is for the visitor today the centre of the range, a range of 
great variety. To the 1. of the centre is a short stretch of 
two-light windows and then a block of two three-light 
windows and a polygonal turret between. To the r. is yet more 
of projections and recessions, chiefly of the first half of the 
C16, with an irregular tower, largely glazed, and a higher 
stair-turret. The details, especially those of the windows, are 
on the whole trustworthy, though restored, in this w part of 
the range, whereas in the E part they are Victorian throughout. 

To see what is old, what is C17, and what is Victorian one 
Must examine the INTERIOR. The GROUND FLOOR (now 
basement) is largely early C14; see two doorways, the servants’ 
hall, and the undercrofts of chapel, hall, and state-rooms. The 
servants’ hall is two-naved, of four bays, with short quatrefoil 
piers and single-chamfered ribs. The other rooms are also 
heavily rib-vaulted. 

On the principal floor the GREAT HALL lies on the river 
front. Its roof is of after 1871,* but of the three E arches 
to kitchen and offices two are substantially early c14, with two 
slight chamfers. Mighty chimneypiece with two lions’ heads, 
assigned to after 1871. The sideboard is a High Victorian 
super-piece by Willcox. To the N is the GREAT DINING ROOM 
with a ceiling in an interesting C18 Elizabethan, apparently of 
¢.1765.£ Big Adamish chimneypiece. Two tremendous gilt 
picture-frames of the same time. w of the dining room is the 
CHAPEL. The walls of this are mid C16, though the windows 
are medievalized. The interior dates from 1759 etc. Ceiling 
gothicizing with pendants. - STAINED GLASS. Assembled bits 
of the C15, bits of the c16 and c17 from the Netherlands, and 
pieces of 1759. - The SCREEN is Victorian. —- PLATE.-Chalice, 
Paten on foot, two Flagons, and Almsdish, all by Magdeline 
Feline, 1753. — w of the hall is the RED DRAWING ROOM§ and 
after that the splendid CEDAR ROOM. Here we enter the suite 
remodelled during the last third of the c17. Mr Michael Farr 
found in the Muniment Room evidence that work started 
already under the fourth Lord Brooke in 1670, but most of it 
was done by the fifth Lord Brooke, i.e. after 1676. The cedar 
panelling was paid in 1681 to William and Roger Hurlbutt, 
who also panelled the other state rooms. Ceiling with panels 


* Or so one may assume, as the hall was badly damaged by a fire in 1871. 

+ See the footnote on p. 454. The ceiling is by Robert Moore of Warwick 
(deeds). 

§ The ceiling of this room may be of ¢.1765. 
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and rich foliage framing. Rococo sconces; large late c18 
chimneypiece. The ceiling of small hexagons in the GREEN 
DRAWING ROOM looks Early Victorian. The white chimney- 
piece is late C18. QUEEN ANNE’S BEDROOM again has a 
sumptuous late c17 ceiling. The pattern with small panels 
and a cross of broad foliated bands is unusual. Fine wall 
decoration too. The chimneypiece is late c18, by Richard 
Westmacott the Elder. But the most gorgeous ceiling is that 
of the small BLUE BOUDOIR, and here there are also garlands 
etc. on the overmantel. 

In the private wing, E of the hall, the best room is the 
LIBRARY. This was re-decorated by G. E. Fox after the fire 
of 1871. Bookcases in the Italian Renaissance style with 
painted decoration on the pilasters. Big fireplace, rather 
Francois I than Italian. Coffered ceiling. The BILLIARD 
ROOM with its open timber roof is Salvin’s of c.1866. 

STABLES. 1764-6. Nothing special. Four-centred arches. 

CONSERVATORY. 1784-7 by Eborall. Pointed openings 
with Y glazing bars. It is here that the WARWICK VASE is 
displayed. The Warwick Vase is of white marble, 5 ft 6 in. 
high. It is decorated with silenus-heads in high relief and 
assigned to the c4. It was found by Sir William Hamilton 
in a lake of Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli. 

GARDENS. Laid out by Capability Brown. He began work 

. ANeI7S535 

OLD BRIDGE. Of c.1374-83. Overgrown. One N arch, then 
three centre arches and two s arches. Cutwaters. 

MILL. Late Georgian Gothic; embattled. By Lightoler. 

LODGE. At the entrance from the town. Very blocky; late 
crs. 

MYLNE BRIDGE. Probably begun in 1765. By Robert Mylne. 

HUNTING LODGE. In the park, across the river. Gothic of 
1764-6. Oblong and cruciform. Most windows with arched 
lights. Four-centred doorway. Embattled pediment. Inside 
one ribbed ceiling. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Town WALLS. They date mostly from the c14 and are 
preserved N of the West Gate. A bastion remains behind No. 
13 The Butts. The best views are from Friars Street and 
Bowling Green Street. 

West GATE. The West Gate existed in 1129, and had already 
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then a chapel over. On a possibly surviving arch see. below. 
The present gate itself is a most impressive affair. The tunnel- 
like archway is very long, because it consists of two different 
parts. Actually it represents three different periods. Inside, 
in the living rock are semi-octagonal wall shafts which look 
C13. The vault, a pointed tunnel-vault with very closely set, 
slightly chamfered transverse arches, and the E entrance, two- 
centred, with two slight chamfers, may be early c14.* The w \/ 
part of the gate is Early Perp and has a four-centred arch 
and a tierceron-star-vault. This part carries the tower of 
the West Gate Chapel of St JAMES, which now belongs to the 
Leycester Hospital. The chapel stands on the E part of the 
gate and has one arch from the tower to the chapel with sunk 
wave mouldings. The present stairs up to the chapel are 
Victorian. The original, quite small, doorway lies lower 
down and an inner staircase must have been the communica- 
tion. - WOODWORK of the restoration of 1863. - PAINTING. 
Ascension by Miller, 1701. 

EAST GATE. Built before 1426. Plain and heavy gate with 
pointed tunnel-vault, but above it Francis Hiorn’s delightful 
chapel of St PETER, replacing the original chapel, of which 
only the upper w doorway remains. The chapel was built in 
1788 and is now part of the Girls’ High School. Hiorn’s tower 
is particularly fanciful. It ends in a recessed square stage 
accompanied by high detached pinnacles. The fenestration of 
the s side is typical of the C18 in that it is symmetrical: two 
lights, four lights, two lights. To the E windows in two tiers 
and a stepped gable. 

SHIRE HALL, Northgate Street. 1753-8. Designed by Sanderson 
Miller and built by David and William Hiorn and Fob-Collins. 
It is a remarkable job. Red sandstone, one tall storey only, 
nine bays, with a three-bay pediment. Pilasters, doubled at 
the angles, and garlands in the frieze. Inside, the whole 
length is one room 93 by 34 ft, stone-faced, with pilasters 
and columns and another garland frieze. Coffered ceiling. 
The two court rooms are octagonal, with free-standing 
Corinthian columns. One has a good stucco ceiling and an 
octagonal lantern. Behind large recent extensions (G. R. 
Barnsley, County Architect, 1957-9). To the r. is another 
long front, at least as impressive, but very different in mood: 46b 


* Just outside the E entrance a Greek Doric PILLAR BOX, one of the few 
emaining. Another is by the East Gate. 
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where the Shire Hall is festive, this is sombre, almost sinister. 
It had to be; for it was built as the COUNTY GAOL. It is by 
Thomas Fohnson and dates from 1777-83. This is an astonish-. 
ingly early date for a building decidedly in the Ledoux style. 
Elephant-grey stone. Eleven bays with a three-bay centre 
with pediment. Attached sturdy unfluted Doric columns with 
the most rudely simplified details (e.g. the abaci). Full 
triglyph frieze. According to the model in the County 
Museum the columns were meant to be fluted, and they 
would have been among the earliest revived Greek Doric 
columns in England and indeed in Europe. (Below an octagonal 
vaulted room, deep in the ground. This was built in 1680 as 
a prison.) Round the corner in Barrack Street the composition 
continues, but there is some confusion here, as this side is 
an extension built by H. Couchman in 1784-98. To the 
1. of the Shire Hall the JuDGrE’s LODGING, a decent, spacious, 
early C19 house, ashlar-faced. Rusticated ground floor, porch 
with unfluted Ionic columns. The house is by Henry Hakewill 
and was built in 1814-16. Yet further 1. utilitarian, ashlar-faced 
neo-Georgian extensions of 1955 and 1963. 

Town HALL (now MUSEUM), Market Place. 1670 by William 
Hurlbutt, a carpenter. Free-standing. Two storeys, with hipped 
roof.* The ground floor of five by three bays arcaded and 
originally open. The upper windows with moulded surrounds, 
Staircase with twisted balusters. Inside the open ground 
floor two utilitarian pillars and the boxed-in staircase 
block. 

Court Housg, Jury Street. Warwick at its best. Built by 
Francis Smith c.1725-8. Five bays and two storeys. Stone, 
rusticated throughout. The upper floor has Doric pilasters and 
a triglyph frieze. In the centre in a niche Justice by Thomas 
Stayner (1731) and decoratively enriched coats of arms above 
and below. The principal upper room has fluted Ionic pilasters 
and a coved ceiling. - In the Mayor’s Parlour Thomas Oken’s 
COFFER with a tunnel-vault-shaped lid. It is dated 1573 — 
a splendid piece. - REGALIA. Great Mace, 1652 by Thomas 
Maundy. — Small Mace, 1672. 

WARWICK SCHOOL, Myton Road. 1879 by 7. Cundall. Sym- 
metrical pile of brick with brown stone dressings. Jacobean 
centre, but three turrets have quite un-Jacobean pyramid 
roofs. The chapel 1893. Many more additions. 


* Cupola and balustrade were rebuilt in 1965. 
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' PERAMBULATION 

: Bridge End 459 Mill Street 459 
The Butts 460 Myton Road 465 
Castle Bridge 459 New Street 463 
Castle Hill 459 Northgate Street 461 
Castle Street 461  Saltisford 462 
Church Street 461 Smith Street 460 
Coventry Road 465 Theatre Street 463 
Guys Cross Park Estate 465 Wallace Street 462 
High Street 463 West Street 465 
Jury Street 460  Woodloes 465 
Market Place 462 


Let it be assumed that the castle has been visited first, and that 
the perambulation is to start from its lodge. To the SE is 
CASTLE BRIDGE, bvilt in 1789-93 by William Eborail, but 
probably designed by Robert Mylne. A single-span arch of over 
too ft and a dignified balustrade. Beyond Castle Bridge, on the 
S side of the river, in the suburb BRIDGE END, is a handsome 
timber-framed house with four gables on its front. This is 
BROME PLACE, belonging in the mid C15 to John Brome, who 
also owned Baddesley Clinton. Back to the castle lodge. To its 
sw MILL STREET runs towards (but only towards) the old 
mill and the old bridge (see castle grounds). Warwick was 
largely consumed by fire in 1694. Mill Street was preserved 
and hence has many timber-framed houses, especially on the 
1. at the end. One of this group is c19 (three equal gables), 
the others are c.1600 (ALLEN’S HOUSE, with concave-sided 
lozenge panels and no gable*), c16 (r. of the c19 house, long 
row of close studding, no gables), and again c16 (No. 43 
of one bay with overhang and Guy’s CourtT of two bays with 
overhang). Higher up also brick and stone. No. 11 of brick 
looks c.1700, the MALT HOUsE is of stone, C17, with mul- 
lioned windows and much restored, No. 15 is brick again, 
mid C18 probably, and has a doorway with Gibbs surround. 

Up to the N and the East Gate. Up — for Warwick is built on a 
hill, rising from the river to East Gate and from East Gate to 
the High Street and then descending again to West Gate and 
lower beyond it. In CASTLE HILL on the E OKEN’S and 
EIFFLER’S ALMSHOUSES, C17 and 1696, but with little of 
original features left. 

| From the East Gate we must fan out before turning into the 

| * Stone plaque with the date 1568 inside. Is that too early for the panels? 
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main E-w thoroughfare of Warwick. First to the E along 
SMITH STREET to St John’s. In Smith Street at once, on the 
N side, two good houses, both now part of the Girls’ High | 
School. The first is timber-framed, with two gables, the second, 
LANDOR Houwsg, is of 1692, by Roger Hurlbutt, still in the 
style of the last quarter of the c17. Seven bays with recessed 
three-bay centre. Brick, two-storeyed, with quoins and a 
hipped roof. Doorway with segmental pediment on brackets. 
Staircase with goodly twisted balusters. Opposite Landor 
House is EASTGATE COTTAGE, timber-framed, with three 
gables and a date 1686 (rainwater head), which may well not 
be too late. Then No. 27, a charming, small, mid-Georgian 
pair, of three bays only, with a pair of rusticated doorways 
and two Venetian windows.* 

St JouNs is so called after the Hospital of St John, founded 
c.1175. The present house, quite a mansion, was built for the 
Stoughton family, probably c.1626. It has a symmetrical front 
with three shaped gables and two small gables between and two 
canted bay windows and a central porch. Porch and bays have 
openwork top parapets. The windows have mullions and 
transoms. The arch of the doorway is curious. Each voussoir 
block has a projecting roll along its middle, giving the im- 
pression of bulgy alternating rustication. The w and E sides 
have in the gable two horizontally set oval windows each, a 
sign usually of c.1670. Lower wing at the back. Contemporary 
staircase with sturdy, not at all elegant turned balusters. The 
front garden is entered by a splendid wrought-iron gate of 
Early Georgian date between a pair of good gatepiers. 

Turning Nw from the East Gate in THE BuTTs a medieval wall 
with two archways on the 1., then GLEBE HOUSE, timber- 
framed and c17 (but with some C15 timber inside). Opposite 
St MaAry’s Hatt, former Middle School. Built c.1876. 
Red brick, asymmetrical, with a thin tower, and bad. At the 
corner of Jury Street, No. 37 Jury Street is of 1856, but 
contains a C15 hall roof and a slightly earlier cross-wing. 
Fine kingpost in a bedroom. 

So now into JURY STREET, and at once five good houses on 
the s side. First EASTGATE HOUSE, c.1730, of ashlar, thre 
widely spaced bays and pilaster strips. Doorway and middl 
windows have moulded surrounds. The neighbouring hous 
is stuccoed, late c18, of seven bays, with an additional half- 
storey and a pediment for the middle three bays. The doorcase 

* No. 74 is timber-framed, of the Wealden type (see Coventry, p. 275): 
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is typical of the date. The LoRD LEYCESTER HOTEL on the 
other side also has such a doorcase. It is of five bays, brick, 
with the fifth bay the carriageway.* Back to the s side for Nos 
I2-14, timber-framed, with three gables and concave-sided 
lozenge panels (whitewashed). Then No. 4 of c.1821, four 
bays with upper angle pilasters (Ionic, unfluted), No. 2, 
PAGEANT HousE, Late Georgian, of seven bays and three 
storeys with the same pilasters, but larger, and a doorway with 
unfluted Ionic columns and no pediment. ‘Then at the corner 
of Castle Street the Court House (see p. 458), at the corner of 
Church Street a late c17 house, three-storeyed, stuccoed, 
two by six bays, with a hipped roof and substantial giant 
Corinthian angle pilasters. 

First into CASTLE STREET. The view down is closed by 
OXKEN’sS HOUSE, CI6, timber-framed, with overhang and 
gable; herringbone strutting. On the r. on the way down to it 
first the Aylesford Hotel (see below), then No. 8 of the late 
C17 or early c18, ashlar-faced, of five bays, with giant angle 
pilasters carrying fluted capitals. Beyond Oken’s House No. 
24, also late C17 or early C18. This is a six-bay brick house. 
Again giant angle pilasters, but here with alternating 
rustication. 

CHURCH STREET is pleasant and uneventful on the w side, but 
has on the E side Nos. 6-8, humble, late c 18, stuccoed, with tri- 
partite windows under blank arches, and then No. Io, of the 
mid c18, not large but ashlar-faced, with rusticated ground 
floor carrying coupled upper pilasters with Adamish details. 
The centre is a tripartite window with a shallow segmen- 
tal arch reaching into a broken pediment. After that the porch 
of St Mary, and then the street continues as NORTHGATE 
STREET. All the interest here is in the group of the Shire Hall 
(see p. 457), but the other side has pleasant houses through- 
out too. The best is Nos 18-20, stuccoed, of seven bays, 
relatively low, with a three-bay pediment and two doorways 
with an arched niche between them. The proportions are 
c.1700, the details c.1775. No. 22 is of five bays, with a one- 
bay projection, ashlar-faced. Across the N end is NORTHGATE 
Hovusg, eleven bays, two houses really, of 1698 (rainwater 
head), brick, with a carriageway under a pediment in the 
centre and dormers with alternating pediment shapes. At the 
back still some of the original timber cross-windows. The 
staircases have twisted balusters, and in one of the houses is a 

* Behind are the remains of a large late C17 stone mansion. 
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fine upper room with pilaster panelling. The fireplaces are set 
diagonally, as was the fashion about 1700. 

Several sallies, before we can continue w from Jury Street. . 
Next to Northgate House a lane leads to THE PRIORY, what is 
left of it. Warwick Priory was founded in 1124. No monastic 
remains survive. Then a mansion was built in the early c17. 
It was large and had shaped gables. But this also has gone, 
though not for good; it was taken to Virginia in 1927 by Mr 
and Mrs Wedell, and good luck to them, considering the 
losses by neglect, vandalism, and impoverishment that the 
major houses of England suffer every year. What remains on 
the site is sad: a bit of the ground floor with a mullioned 
and transomed window and part of an early c18 addition. 

From Northgate House wNw down SALTISFORD, chiefly to see 
the EAGLE ENGINEERING WORKS, a factory probably of 
the early c19. Seven-bay range of three storeys with a three- 
bay pediment. The house to the 1. of three bays and three 
storeys was probably the mill-owner’s. Behind it, in WALLACE 
STREET, the factory which was originally Messrs Parkes, 
Brookhouse & Crompton’s Worsted Spinning Manufactory. 
It dates from 1796.* A little further on, on the other side, the 
Gas WORKS, with two octagonal gas holders of 1822 and a 
curved wall connecting them. Yet further out, on the same 
side the stone CHAPEL of the former Leper Hospital with 
the surround of the E window visible. Inside, a panelled 
wagon roof. Behind, a timber-framed, derelict house with 
closely set studding. This was the priest’s house of the 
hospital. 

Now s from the top of Saltisford, up the Holloway to the L- — 
shaped MARKET PLACE. The most notable houses are in three 
corners. At the Nw end No. 10, splendid and very probably by — 
Francis Smith, dated 1714 (rainwater heads). Five bays and 
three storeys, but on a grand scale. Stone, with giant fluted 
Corinthian pilasters. Doorway with broken segmental pedi- 
ment on columns. Segment-headed windows in moulded 
surrounds. At the sw corner the former CORN EXCHANGE 
of 1856-7, three bays, Italianate of a sort. At the E corner, i.e. 
the corner of New Street, a large (restored) timber-framed 
house of c.1630.{ Herringbone struts, panels with crosses, 
panels with concave-sided lozenges. At the corner three tiers 


* Mr Styles kindly referred me to another early factory: now FLEUR DE 
Lys Pork PIES, established in 1805. This is by the canal bridge. 
+ A chimneypiece inside is dated 1636. 
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of big heads set diagonally. In NEw STREET a very pretty 
miniature three-bay brick house with two canted bay windows, 
a niche over the doorway, and a lunette window above it — 
all motifs one connects with grander displays. From here one 
can quickly reach Church Street again. But a further detour 
must first be made, from the Market Place w, down a few steps 
into THEATRE STREET, to see, set back, on the w side, 
MARBLE HOUSE, a Jacobean sandstone house of impressive 
height, especially when looked at from a distance. Four storeys 
plus gables by only three bays’ width — plus two-bay wings 
added in 1812. The three bays are two of canted bay windows 
and a porch. The bay windows are very odd in that they are 
set back in the wall and by their canted projection only end 
up flush with the wall. The house has two shaped gables, 
the porch, a little lower, a third. 

And now at last the HIGH STREET, the w continuation of Jury 
Street. The start is the AYLESFORD HOTEL, an excellent, if a 
little rustic, job of 1696 (rainwater heads). Two and a half 
storeys, rendered, with hipped roof. Three by five bays. 
Upper Doric angle pilasters. To Castle Street the middle 
window has a laurel band as its surround and a broken pedi- 
ment. To the High Street the facade is busier. The middie 
window has an open segmental pediment, the shanks ending in 
scrolls, and all other detail is also just a little overdone. 
Opposite is another late c17 house. Unfluted Ionic giant 
pilasters and a richly carved modillion frieze. Nice cast-iron 
balcony of c.1825-30, as if we were at Leamington. Back to 
the s side, No. 3 is of brick, long and low, with dormers, also 
c.1700. The doorway is a latecomer. The house was the 
Masonic Lodge and has a date 1791 inscribed. That explains 
the egyptianizing columns carrying the gross semicircular 
pediment. The WARWICK ARMS HOTEL is of c.1790 (by 
Eborail), ashlar-faced, of five bays, all windows tripartite, and all 
and the doorway under blank segmental arches — a very fine 
composition. After that a sequence of nice brick fagades* and 
facing it the successful neo-Palladian front of the NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL BANK of 1924, by F. C. R. Palmer. No. 30 on 
the same side has a mid-Georgian doorcase with rosette 
metopes, and so the end is reached. The street falls quite 
rapidly. The fire of 1694 did not reach as far as here, and hence 
there are two rows of timber-framed houses facing each other. 


* No. 23 has a rainwater head with the date 1696, 
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On thes side Nos 41 to the end, all c 16, and the last house, with 
heavy timbers and overhanging wings with gables, specially 

| good. 

¥ Opposite lies LEYCESTER’S HOSPITAL, a delightful group, com- 

| pletely fortuitous, it must not be forgotten, and indeed now 
comprising more than was originally the hospital’s. The fall 
of the street, i.e. the appearance of the hospital on a kind of 
terrace, and the c1g staircase to the West Gate Chapel also 
help to achieve supreme group-value, to use the MHLG’s term. 
The premises of the hospital proper begin with the stone 
archway, Perp with a two-centred arch. To its E two fine 
timber-framed houses now taken over by the hospital, both 
c16, the second with a picturesque (not wholly reliable) 
porch and a wing projecting from the back. The hospital 
itself was founded by the Earl of Leicester in 1571, and he took 
over the premises of the combined guilds of Holy Trinity and 
St George. They had been created in the c 14, but the premises 
must have been rebuilt in the late c15. The front towards the 
street, or rather the terrace, has the first floor oversailing on 
thin, concavely forward-curving brackets and is itself provided 
with a moulded bressumer and closely spaced studs. One © 
enters through a stone archway with four-centred arches and a © 
bargeboarded gable apparently originally on the side of the 
courtyard. This courtyard has on the E side a wooden gallery 
on the ground as well as the upper floor. It is an elegantly — 
detailed piece with four-centred arches. The rail of the outer 
stair is Elizabethan. In the street wing is the guild hall proper; 
in the w wing another, larger hall the purpose of which is 
unknown. The master of the hospital lived (and still lives) in 
the N wing, the chaplain in the E wing. The master’s house is 
of c.1850 externally with overdone details, and especially lots 
of plaster bears with ragged staffs. The E wing to the E 
has uncommonly much of Elizabethan geometrical patterning. 
The hall on the first floor of the street range has collar-beams 
on arched braces, one of two former carved pendants, and © 
purlins on arched braces; their spandrels with varied foliage 
carving. The larger hall in the w range has a stone ground 
floor. The roof has tie-beams, collar-beams, and queen-posts. 
Traceried spandrels. The timber is always referred to as 
Spanish chestnut, but an investigation in 1960 proved it to be 
oak. At the N end two former doorways. Did they lead into 
service rooms? In the garden of the hospital a re-erected — 
Late Norman arch with zigzag and some nailhead (from the 
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West Gate ?). Also a large stone urn with the date 1800, 
but said to be Roman and to come from Egypt.* / 

Beyond the hospital and the West Gate things peter out. / 
TINKER’S HATCH, No. 105, has a small medieval hall (the / 
roof now ceiled over) and a cross-wing. It is of the Wealden 
type (see Coventry, p. 275). In WeEsT STREET only one 
specially good house, TuDOR Hovusg, on the w side: 
early C17, with four gables, some close studding on the 
ground floor, and concave-sided lozenge panels and herring- 
bone struts higher up. To the Nw of the start of West 
Street was the site of the BLACKFRIARS, established c.1260. 
Nothing but the name Friars Street remains. 

Little need be recorded further out. In MyTON ROAD is the 

lodge to the former Myton Grange: 1883, probably by Gzbson, 
who built the house in 1857. In COVENTRY ROAD to the N 
No. 102 is by Voysey, 1890 and 1910, an addition to an Early 
Victorian house. It is typical Voysey, low, roughcast, with 
unmoulded mullioned windows and an asymmetrically set, 
broad, shallow bow. Further N, on the w side, the Guys 
Cross PARK ESTATE. The impressive statue of Guy and the 
boar is by Keith Godwin; 1964. Yet further N, in fact almost 
opposite the drive to Guy’s Cliffe, is the lane to WOODLOEs, 
a stone house with the date 1562 on the facade, but this 
facade clearly C17, and probably not too early. It is completely 
symmetrical, with mullioned and transomed windows and a 
middle porch and middle gables. The chimneys also are not 
c16. The upper windows are curiously placed on stone 
brackets and project slightly. 

For Guy’s Cliffe see p. 301. 


WASPERTON 2050 


ST JOHN BAPTIST. 1843 by Sir G. G. Scott, an early work, and 
one in which he had to accommodate his Middle Pointed ideals 
to an existing red sandstone box of 1736. The characteristic- 
ally tooled walls tell of this unwelcome predecessor. By Scott 
the open wooden bell-turret with spirelet, of course the win- 
dows, the s aisle, and the whole E end, including the organ 
recess with its spherical triangle window and the arch to the 
chancel, in the apex of which St Cecilia, quite large, appears 
hovering. Small angels as corbels in the chancel. —- scREEN. 
By Scott. Simple and plain, in the style of 1300. Dated 1845. 


* PLATE. Eleven Elizabethan Badges. 
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— PULPIT. With Flemish carved scenes of c.1600. — COM- 
MUNION RAIL. Of wrought iron, very fine. Probably from 
the church of 1736. — STAINED GLASS. The E window by © 
Hardman to a design of Pugin which is preserved in the church. — 
— PLATE. Chalice c.1571 and Paten 15713; silver-gilt C17 | 
Chalice, German, engraved with flowers, handsome stem; 
silver-gilt Flagon, 1752; silver-gilt Almsdish, 1834. 

MANOR Far, w of the church. Quite unpromising from out- 
side, but inside evidence, ingeniously unravelled by Messrs 
S. R. Jones and J. T. Smith, of an aisled hall of the early 
C14 with a spere-truss. The remaining capitals are similar to 
those of the famous West Bromwich Manor House and the 
so-called Abbot’s Lodgings of Halesowen Abbey. (Octagonal — 
DOVECOTE, C17 brick on C17 stone. PS) 


1090 WATER ORTON 


CHURCH. 1879 by Bateman & Corser (GR). Rock-faced, with — 
Nw steeple and polygonal apse, a poor job architecturally . 
though it cost nearly £4,000. - PLATE. Paten, 1679; Chalice 
and Paten, 1683. 

BRIDGE across the river Tame. Built about 1520 by Bishop | 
Veysey of Exeter (see Sutton Coldfield). Stone. Six round 
arches and big, closely set cutwaters. 

In OLD CHURCH ROAD a nice timber-framed house, THE 
CHESTNUTS, in its bones — middle hall and two wings — CI5, ~ 
but much altered. 


3090 WEDDINGTON 
14m. Nw of Nuneaton 


St JAMES. 1881 by Sir Arthur Blomfield. Brick. Nave, chancel, 
w tower with brick pyramid roof. The style is that of 1300, 
handled without zest. (The vestry is of stone and older. — In 
it MONUMENT to Humphrey Adderley Sen. and Jun., 1639.) 
~FONT. Norman, of flower-pot shape. Interlacing arches and, 
above them, a band of-rosettes. - PULPIT. C18; plain. — 
PLATE. Chalice and Paten, 1684. 


0050 WEETHLEY 


St JAMES. 1857-8 by E. Haycock of Shrewsbury. Nave and 
apse and bellcote. Lias; late c13 style. The chancel arch has — 
brackets with naturalistic lilies and vine and grapes. Fine view © 
to the Cotswolds. 
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WELCOMBE 2050 
2 m.N of Stratford-on-Avon 


Welcombe, now a hotel, was built for Mr Philips of Manchester 
in 1867 by Henry Clutton and cost over £35,000.* It is of brick 
with many a shaped gable. The garden front is symmetrical, 
the entrance side out of symmetry by a quite excessive service 
wing. The s wing was added in the C20. Hall fireplace black 
marble with twisted columns. The staircase with a neo-C17 
pierced strapwork balustrade leading up to a colonnade at the 
top landing. 

OBELISK. Erected in 1876. It cost £4,000. 


WELFORD-ON-AVON 1050 


ST PETER. Rendered. The w tower is unbuttressed and Norman 
to the string-course. The arch to the nave is low, pointed, and 
unmoulded. Higher up are two lancets, i.e. an early C13 
continuation, and then the Perp top. The s doorway is Norman 
too (zigzag arch), and the s aisle Ww window. Norman also the 
plain N doorway and the N aisle w window. Inside both ar- 
cades are much more impressively Norman. Two bays only. 
Short, stubby round piers, multi-scalloped round capitals. 
Single-step round arches. Dec chancel, all much renewed. 
The restoration was in the hands of Sir G. G. Scott and was 
done in 1866-7. - FONT. The supports are balusters, probably 
Elizabethan. — PULPIT. Plain, Jacobean. - STAINED GLASS, 
chancel s. Dec canopies. - PLATE. Cup and Cover, 1576. 

A village of pretty houses, many thatched, all with Peat of 
space around. 

CLEAVERS, NE of the church. Brick. Mid-Georgian, of five bays 
and two storeys with stone quoins. 


WELLESBOURNE 2050 


ST PETER. Light grey ashlar w tower, Perp, with gross hood- 
moulds. Victorian (1847) all the rest, at least externally. 
Internally the s arcade piers are E.E. They have eight shafts, 
but the bases and arches are Perp. The E piers, and the whole 
N arcade, are again Victorian. The church must originally have 
been Norman; for, re-set, the chancel arch also survives. 
* An engraving of c.1830 shows the house as it was then, Gothick with 


ogee-headed windows. It is not certain whether the rebuilding was not only 
a thorough remodelling. 
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This is an extremely impressive piece. The responds with 
big heavy single-scallop and elementary volute capitals must 
be late c11, but the abaci (lozenges and saltire crosses) and 
the arches are not likely to be earlier than 1100 or ITIo. 
Typically High Victorian the chancel decoration, marble and 
mosaic. This, according to Kelly, is of 1873, by Mr Wyatt. 
Is that Thomas Henry or Matthew Digby? Probably the 
former. And is the wide twin opening with a quatrefoil in 
the s side of the chancel 1847 or 1873 ? - STAINED GLASS. W 
window by Holland of Warwick. —- PLATE. Set of seven pieces, 
1844. - MONUMENT. Good brass to a Knight in armour: 
Sir Thomas le Straunge + 1426. The effigy is 2 ft long. 


At thes end of the village CHESTNUT SQUARE, with the LITTLE 


3080 


Houszg, dated 1699. Brick, six bays, wooden cross-windows. 
Opposite the RED House, Georgian, of brick too, but only 
three bays. On the STRATFORD RoabD, w of the s end of 
Chestnut Square, is WELLESBOURNE HALL, a dignified 
house of c.1700. Recessed three-bay centre and somewhat 
projecting two-bay wings. Two storeys. Hipped roof. In the 
entrance hall a gallery with twisted balusters and a string with 
acanthus scrolls. Otherwise much of c.1760 and later: an 
Adamish plaster ceiling and several fireplaces, two of them 
made with shellwork by Mrs Delany. 


WELLS GREEN see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, 
SHELDON, p. 203 


WEOLEY CASTLE see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 


WESTON-IN-ARDEN 
3 m. SE of Nuneaton 


Our LADY OF THE SACRED HEART (R.C.). 1889 by Gualbert 


Saunders. Brick, small, just outside the grounds of the hall. 


WESTON HALL. Uncared for at the time of writing. Of c.1600, 


oso 


with a large Late Victorian addition. The original part with a 
recessed centre and thrée gables. Mullioned and transomed 
windows. (Much interesting panelling, early c16 and later, 
is reported by the VCH.) 


WESTON-ON-AVON 


ALL SAINTS. A remarkable church, not large, but all of a piece, 


built evidently at the end of the c15. Short w tower, short nave 
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with six-light (three plus three) straight-headed -windows 
and battlements: On the s side remains of the two-bay arcade 
of a former s chapel. The mouldings are continuous and char- 
acterized by a very wide, relatively shallow hollow. The same in 
the tower arch, the same in the chancel arch, the same in 
the doorways. The lintel of the priest’s doorway looks C17. 
— WALL PANELLING. C17. — TILES, by the pulpit. Medieval. 
— BIER. CI7. — BRASSES. Sir John Grevill + 1546. Effigy in 
armour, bearded, with broad shoes, a 3 ft 2 in. figure. Excellent. 
— Sir Edward Grevill | 1559, very similar, but 32 in. and not so 
good. 

MILCOTE HALT. Small station, but with a big bargeboarded 
gable to the line. 


WESTON-UNDER-WETHERLEY 3060 


St MICHAEL. Red sandstone. The church has a C13 aisle in an 
uncommonly complete state. Low lancets, traces of the steep 
former roof-line, three-bay arcade with octagonal piers and 
arches of one chamfer and one slight chamfer. Low tomb 
recess. The chancel is earlier. In its E part, visible inside, are 
traces of one Norman N, one s window. Of about 1300 the 
former N aisle E window with intersecting tracery (now leading 
into the Perp N chapel) and the chancel with just such an E 
window. Also the s windows of the nave. One of these has 
Y-tracery with an encircled trefoil in the spandrel. The 
broad w tower seems Dec to Perp. — FONT. Octagonal, with 
the main sides concave. Entirely unmoulded and undecorated, 
except for heads supporting the angle diagonals. They suggest 
a date early in the C14. - BENCH ENDS. Some original tracery 
applied. — PLATE. Elizabethan Paten; Chalice of 1708. — 
MONUMENTS. Sir Edward Saunders and wife; 1573. Of stone. 
The type is quite un-English. The kneeling figures are small, 
and the centre of the large tablet is four inscription tablets, 
all with biblical passages and an oblong relief of the Resurrec- 
tion in small figures and a top lunette with the relief of the 
Ascension of Christ. As in the Middle Ages, only the legs are 
visible. - Two Morgan daughters, 1584. Alabaster tablet. 


WESTWOOD HEATH 2070 
3% m. Sw of Coventry 


ST JOHN BAPTIST. 1842-5 by Scott & Moffatt, i.e. by the 
future Sir George Gilbert Scott, and one of the first archaeo- 
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2040 


logically conscientious churches in England. Quite small, 
just nave and chancel and a bellcote, but how different from 
the Commissioners’ type with lancets and thin buttresses and 
a nave with a barn roof. Here is an attempt at least at re- 
creating the local village church, even if such a church would 
not be likely to have five identical windows with identical 
tracery. The roof also is still a bit thin, but the attitude is un- 
mistakably the Victorian as against the pre-Victorian. 


WHARLEY HALL see BARSTON 


WHATCOTE 


St PETER. In the N wall of the nave a simple Norman doorway 


2090 


and two Norman windows. In the s wall several late c13 
windows. The chancel E window with intersecting tracery, 
c.1300. But the E wall was rebuilt after damage in the Second 
World War with handsomely alternating grey and brown 
courses. — PULPIT. C18. — COMMUNION RAIL. C18. — 
BENCHES. Three Perp straight-headed ends with blank 
tracery. — PLATE. Chalice and Paten, 1719. - BRASS. William 
Auldyngton + 1511. The figure is 15 in. long. — In the church- 
yard cross. On the medieval shaft a c17 or early C18 
sundial top with ball finial. 


WHATELEY 
13 m. NE of Kingsbury 


Hott FARMHOUSE. The house contains an excellent staircase 


3030 


of c.1630-40, with, instead of turned balusters, a balustrade 
of openwork, mainly S-curves and circles with spurs. Animal 
supporters. String with a unicorn, a griffin, etc. 


(WHATELEY HALL Faro. According to the MHLG the house 


has a similar staircase.) 


WHICHFORD 


St MICHAEL. The earliest feature is the s doorway: Norman 


with one order of shafts, zigzag in the arch, and a tympanum 
with a rim of various small motifs. To the Norman church with 
this doorway a N aisle was added in the c 13: three bays, round 
and octagonal piers, double-chamfered arches. One capital — 
has stiff-leaf decoration, another was probably meant to have 

it. The church has a NW tower, begun c.1300, and this is 
connected with the aisle by an arch of three continuous 
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chamfers. The position of the arch shows that the aisle was 
originally narrower. It was widened, according to the window 
details, c.1300, but the details look like a late raw attempt at 
copying what had been there. Of c.1300 also the tower top 
and the three-bay s chapel E of the s doorway. Inside this a low 
tomb recess. The chancel has a plain c13 priest’s doorway 
and a contemporary PISCINA, but the windows were re- 
newed c.1330. Perp clerestory with three-light straight- 
headed windows. Big heads on the cornice above them. — 
FONT. Plain, octagonal, with moulded lower half, probably 
early CI4. — STAINED GLASS. In several window heads 
(Z, S chapel E) early C14 pieces, some quite fine. — PLATE. 
Chalice and Paten, 1660. - MONUMENTS. In the s chapel 
recess coffin-lid with cross with lobed sides and a shield with 
the Mohun arms, c.1300. — Another tomb recess in the N aisle, 
low, also c.1300. — In the chancel N tomb recess with tomb- 
chest and an incised slab as a lid: John Merton, rector, c.1530. 
— Nicholas Asheton, rector, + 1582. Tomb-chest in the chancel 
(S) with panels of early C16 type, but a classical frieze above. 
Back wall with shield in medallion and two big scrolls. On the 
lid brass (184 in. long). 

RECTORY, SE of the church. Early c18, stone, planned for a 
seven-bay front with three-bay pedimented centre, but the 
1. two bays never rebuilt. Behind here (w) irregular c17 
work. The £ front again c18: five bays. In the centre of the s 
side doorway with moulded surround and segmental pediment. 


WHITACRE HALL see NETHER WHITACRE 


WHITCHURCH 2040 


St Mary. All on its own in a circle of trees by the river Stour. 
Nave and chancel and shingled bell-turret with a pyramid 
roof. The nave is Norman and a puzzle. Its w part with 
herringbone masonry on the N side, i.e. of the CII, is a little 
wider than its E part, which is C12 and ends in the cr2 chancel 
arch. The £ part has a corbel-table and a N window. In the 
w part on the other hand, but probably re-set, a c12 doorway 
with one order of columns and above a panel with a late c12 
Lamb and Cross, with proto-stiff-leaf in the spandrels (cf. 
Tysoe and Studley). The doorway at present is too far w 
to be zm situ. Or was the Norman nave longer to the w? 
The chancel has one blocked Norman s window. The chancel 
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arch has paired Norman demi-columns with scalloped capitals. 
The arch is double-chamfered and pointed and was no doubt 
remodelled when the chancel was rebuilt in the early c13 
(see one N lancet and traces of more inside). The large chancel 
windows are of course Perp. They are straight-headed and 
have panel tracery. The E window is also Perp, of five lights 
with a two-centred arch. In the chancel N wall a plain Perp 
tomb recess. In the nave s wall a window of c.1300 with 
intersecting tracery. - PULPIT. Jacobean. - HOUSELING 
TABLE, cf. Tredington and Willey. - scuLPTURE. Anglo- 
Danish interlace panel re-set in the w wall inside. Is it from a 
gravestone ? — PLATE. Chalice of 1796. - MONUMENT. In 
the chancel tomb-chest with incised slab. Cross, chalice, and 
bible. The monument is to William Smyth, rector, + 1442. 


WHITLEY see COVENTRY, p. 283 


3060 WHITNASH 


The village is now outer Leamington. 


St MARGARET. Ashlar-faced w tower; probably Perp. The 
rebuilt parts of the church by Sir G. G. Scott: chancel 1855, 
s aisle 1867, nave (after his death) 1880. As Scott liked it, 
there is extremely lush foliage on capitals, etc. - The PULPIT 
is gorgeous too. — Relief carving also around the ALTAR. All 
this carving was done by Miss Agnes Bonham, whose name 
deserves to be here perpetuated. - STAINED GLASS. E 
window by Holland. - One chancel N window by Alfred 
Bell (later of Clayton & Bell), 1856. — PLATE. Silver-gilt Set 
by Francis Skidmore, 1847. — BRASSES. Benedict Medley 
+ 1503 and wife, 2 ft figures. - Richard Bennet, rector, 
+ 1532, 17 in. figure. 


4080 WIBTOFT 


St Mary. Medieval w wall and part of the s wall. In other 
parts re-used medieval stones and also brick. The windows 
look early c19, the small bell-turret is probably of 1889. 

Hicu Cross ROMAN SETTLEMENT. The site of VENONAE 
lies on the crossing of the Fosse Way and Watling Street. 
Nothing is now visible, but excavations have revealed a com- — 
plex of post-holes, ditches, pits, and gulleys indicating wide- 
spread roadside settlement in the late c 1-4. 
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HIGH Cross, ? m. NW, to commemorate the Roman colony. 
The cross was erected in 1712. The inscription on it reads: 
‘If, traveller, you search for the footsteps of the ancient 
Romans, here you may behold them; for here their most 
celebrated ways, crossing each other, extend to the utmost 
boundaries of Britain. Here the Venones had their quarters 
and at the distance of one mile from hence Claudius, a 
certain Commander of a Cohort, seems to have had a camp 
towards the Street, and towards the Fosse a tomb.’ 


WIGGINS HILL see WISHAW 
WILLENHALL see COVENTRY, p. 283 
WILLEY 4080 


St LEONARD. Small, ashlar-faced Perp w tower, oblong in plan. 
Uncommonly prominent rood-loft turret. Most of the motifs 
of the church are Victorian (1864-5). - HOUSELING TABLES 
(cf. Tredington and Whitchurch), i.e. tables to kneel at to 
receive the Holy Communion. They must be C17. — PLATE. 
Chalice and Paten of 1662. - HELM etc. C17. - MONUMENT. 
Early c14 effigy, partly hidden by the surface of the slab, in 

' which enriched elongated ogee quatrefoils are set in such a 
way that the head and bust, some of the drapery, and the feet 
look out. The quatrefoils connect to form part of a cross. 


WILLOUGHBY 060 


St NICHOLAS. Fine Dec w tower with large, rather harsh bell- 
openings, their tracery flowing. The arch to the nave has 
semicircular responds but semi-octagonal abaci. The N and s 
aisle windows are Perp, and so are the N and s arcades. The 
piers are generally lozenge-shaped, but with continuous 
mouldings. The arches are four-centred. The chancel arch 
belongs to the same build. But the chancel itself was rebuilt 
in brick, probably in the early c19. — FONT. Of cauldron 
shape, with the top rim here and there replaced by childish 
E.E. carving: foliage, two green men, and a quadruped(?). — 
PLATE. Chalice of 1640, engraved all over the outside; Paten 
of c.I1720, even more sumptuously engraved. 


WILMCOTE 1050 


St ANDREW. 1841. Attributed by the vcH to Butterfield, see 
below, but not accepted by Mr Paul Thompson. Small, with 
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bellcote and lancets. Three stepped lancets in the E wall. 
The nave aisle roof has the same pitch as the nave roof, but 
is set off just a little. Far-projecting N vestry. Round piers 
rather thin, with four fillets. The walls are painted and 
stencilled, but that no doubt is later. - scULPTURE. Flemish 
relief of c.1520 (W wall). - PLATE. Chalice and Paten, 1845. 

SCHOOL AND VICARAGE. By Butterfield, before 1848, and 
according to Mr Thompson of c.1844 and c.1845 respectively. 
Both were later enlarged. Both are stone, like the church. The 
s side makes a pleasing group, Gothic in detail yet domestic. 
These are Butterfield’s first secular buildings. 

Mary ARDEN’S Howusg, called that for the first time in 1798. 
Mary Arden was Shakespeare’s mother. Early c16, with close 
studding and a projecting wing whose gable has herringbone 
strutting. Attractive stone outbuildings. 


EDs WILNECOTE 


Hoy TRINITY. 1821, of sooty stone. Five bays; no separate 
chancel. Tall windows with Y-tracery, the entry in the middle 
of the s side. Starved w turret. Wide nave. - PLATE. Chalice 
and Paten of 1636. 

WILNECOTE HALL, 4m. SE of the church, s of Watling Street. 
Brick with stone dressings. Three bays divided by thin giant 
pilasters, each of them carrying a bit of a bulgy entablature. 
Steep centre pediment. Probably early c18. 


WIMPSTONE see ALDERMINSTER 


sop NESE A WINDERTON 


St PETER AND ST PAUL. 1878 by William Smith. Built for 
Canon Thoyts, and a credit to him and his architect. A serious 
job, and sizeable. All brown stone and E.E., i.e. with lancets. 
Nave and chancel with apse; s porch tower with steep pyramid 
roof. Inside the chancel red and:white stone bands. The 
chancel and apse windows shafted. To the organ chamber a 
big, typical twin opening with a sexfoiled circle in the tym- 
panum, a motif favoured by Butterfield and Street. The church 
lies in a fine, elevated position. 


WINSON GREEN see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
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WISHAW 1090. 


St CHAD. The w tower is interesting. It dates probably from 
¢.1700, but is Gothic in quite a serious, basic way, i.e. lancet 
windows, or rather pointed windows without any tracery, 
are used. Their moulded surrounds and that of the w doorway, 
and also the various big roundels, show the real date. The 
chancel is Dec, with two ogee-headed. low-side windows and 
an E window with reticulated tracery. Inside very tall and thin 
piers, probably heightened. The N arcade is C13 (one round, 
one octagonal pier), the s arcade early c14 (octagonal piers). 
In the E wall of the chancel inside a corbel of a man. — FONT. 
A plain c18 baluster with a small bowl. 

THE GROVE, ¢ m. Nw. Brick house, externally of no interest 
whatever, but internally absolutely splendid cruck-trusses. 
WIGGINS HILL, 1 m. sw. A cottage here was a Friends’ 

Meeting House originally. It was built in 1724. 


WITHYBROOK 4o80 


ALL SAINTS. Short Dec Nw tower of grey stone. The rest 
mostly Perp and not of individual interest, except for the 
EASTER SEPULCHRE in the chancel, which has a panelled 
tomb-chest against which sleeping soldiers were formerly 
carved, and a recess above in which soldiers are still 
catved, and also a small frontal angel. Interesting also the 
tracery of the N aisle, with a transom, but only below the 
middle of three lights. The s porch has side openings. Of 
the s arcade piers one has a row of fleurons in the capital. — 
COMMUNION RAIL. Later C17. — STAINED GLASS. Many 
fragments in the s aisle. - PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice; c18 
Paten. - MONUMENTS. Brass of a Civilian, c.1500, a 164 in. 
figure. — Sir Christopher Wright + 1602. Tomb-chest with 
incised slab. Back panel with arms. On the tomb-chest a 
worth-while inscription. 


\ WITTON see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 
OK Aj As 
yan WIXFORD oso 
St MILBURGA.* Two simple Norman doorways, one with 
columns. E.E. lancets in nave and chancel, but the chancel §£ 
window simple Dec. Dec also the curious PISCINA witha plain 
* According to Bond, one of five dedications to this saint. 
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canopy coming forward in a curve and decorated with a 
nodding ogee arch. But what is one to make of the small two- 
light window in the chancel N wall ? It is made out of a single 
slab and has two tiny, steep-arched lancets with a shaft in the 
middle carrying a head. Is this late c13 and re-set? Perp s 
chapel, externally very victorianized. Five-light E window. 
Two-bay arcade of standard elements. Victorian wooden bell- 
turret at the w end. — SCREENS. Only the bases. - STAINED 
GLASS. Fragments in the s chapel & window; including whole 
small figures. — CHEST. Dugout on interesting, not fully 
preserved legs. - PLATE. Silver-gilt Chalice, 1810. — BRASS. 
Thomas de Cruwe and his wife who died in 1411. The finest 
brasses in the county, 5 ft long, with complete ogee-sided 


_ canopies and inscriptions. The details, especially of her 


drapery, are very sensitive indeed. - CHURCHYARD CROSS. 

The head with the Crucifix and other fragments now in the s 

chapel. v 
WOLFHAMPCOTE 


St PETER. The church is abandoned and derelict. The village 


disappeared a long time ago.* Low, ashlar-faced NW tower of 
the C13, see the lancets, two of them as bell-openings, and the 
arch to the E. s aisle and s arcade Dec (reticulated tracery). 
N aisle late c13 rather than Dec. The N windows clearly a 
later re-management (C17 ?). The N arcade ends to the w in 
the start of an arch. Then the tower interferes. Yet the tower 
is earlier than the aisle. Was the intention perhaps to demolish 
the tower and build a proper w tower ? — SCREEN. CI4, i.e. 
with shafts with shaft-rings, not with mullions, and with 
intersecting round arches with Dec tracery. - COMMUNION 
RAIL. Late C17; twisted balusters. - BENCHES. Low, the ends 
not higher than the backs. One end has some elementary 
tracery. — PLATE. Chalice and Paten, 1668, plain and beautiful. 
— (MAUSOLEUM of the Tibbits Family, E of the church, in 
c18 Gothick.) 
WOOLSTON 


St MARGARET. Norman s doorway with one order of columns, 


much zigzag, and a hood-mould with pellets. Not much else 
needs singling out — the church is a mixture of styles extern- 
ally. Central tower, ashlar-faced, with bell-openings with 
Y-tracery. This tower is a replacement of 1760 by Fob Collins. 
Chancel of c.1300 too, see e.g. the SEDILIA and PISCINA 


* There are clear traces of foundations etc. in a field E of the church. 


Wixford church, brass to Thomas de Cruwe and wife + 1411 
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inside, all with head-stops for the hood-moulds and cusped 
arches. Long nave with clerestory. N transept with E window 
with rather bald flowing tracery. s transept with two Victorian 
cross-gables and no original details except a small doorway. 
Internally the church is much more interesting. The crossing 
turns out to be entirely Norman. It has high w and £ arches, 
and the N and s arches so low, and besides with small windows 
above, that, instead of transepts proper, there can only have 
been small chambers just like Anglo-Saxon porticus. The w 
and E arches are single-stepped and the capitals which are still 
recognizable decorated with small figures besides Gn one 
case) rather wild interlace.** The N and s arches are quite 
different: they have normal semicircular responds and normal 
scalloped capitals. The s arch is round and unmoulded, the N 
arch must have been remodelled at the end of the c12; for it 
is pointed and has one step and one slight chamfer. The nave 
s arcade of standard elements, apparently of the early C14. 
The N arcade, also with standard elements, is a little later. 
The arches into the transepts differ, but seem both Dec. 
In the s transept are two big cinquecusped tomb recesses, 
a SEDILE, and a PISCINA. — FONT. Octagonal, with very 
primitively carved ogee gables with crockets, The C17 
is the most likely date. - COMMUNION RAILS. One of 1683, 
with enriched, strong dumb-bell balusters. The rail comes 
from Rowington. — A second, with twisted balusters, in the 
s transept. — PAINTING. Virgin and Child, the child standing 
on the ground. By H. Watson, 1962, in a style inspired by 
Graham Sutherland. — PLATE. Paten of 1518 with the 
Vernicle; Elizabethan Chalice; Chalice and Paten of 1729; 
Chalice, undated. - MONUMENTS. In the two Ss transept 
recesses two effigies dating from c.1300, one badly defaced. — 
In the s transept N, a monument of Purbeck marble, a 
familiar early c16 type with a recess against the back wall of 
which were once brasses. Panelled sides and coving, canopy 
with quatrefoil frieze and cresting. 

The s part of the village has a stream flowing along the main 
street with little bridges to the houses on the w side. 

WOLSTON PRIoRY. The main front is of red sandstone with 
mullioned and mullioned-and-transomed windows. The part 
beyond the three-storeyed porch is altered, but the place 
of the kitchen fireplace survives. Inside the screens passage 


* However, Mr Richard Norton writes that the E and w arches are of 1760 
like the upper parts of the tower. 
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is also still clearly marked. The side of the house has mullioned 
windows too, but is of lias. At the back two timber-framed 
gables are visible. 

BRANDON CASTLE, NW of the church, across the Avon. All 
that is visible is earthworks and a few small fragments of 
rubble. Excavations have proved the castle to have been of the 
early C13, with an oblong keep. 

ROUND BARROW, on Lammas Hill. A small round barrow, 40 
ft in diameter and 3 ft high, which lies on arable and can be 
located easily by the stand of trees which it now supports. The 
site appears to be undisturbed. 


WOLVERTON 2060 


St MARy. Nave and chancel and timber bell-turret. The nave 
C13, see the w front (with mid-buttress) and the N window of 
three stepped lancet lights. In the chancel inside a re-set C14 
tomb recess. - FONT. Octagonal, Perp, with quatrefoils. — 
STAINED GLASS. In one N window many fragments. Bits in 
other windows as well. — In a chancel s window late Morris 
glass. -— PLATE. Elizabethan Chalice and Paten; Paten, 
Dublin-made, 1737; Salver, 1754; Flagon, c 18 (Continental ?). 

VICARAGE. Pretty, Early Victorian, with heavy bargeboards. 

WOLVERTON Court. Partly c16 timber-framing, partly c17 
or C18, partly by Clough Williams-Ellis, c.1912. His is a free 
kind of neo-Queen Anne, three bays, stone, three storeys, 
with giant pilasters with odd geometrical capitals, a hipped 
roof, and urns at the top. 


WOLVEY , 4080 


St JoHN Baptist. Norman s doorway with two orders of 
columns and in the arch zigzag as well as fleur-de-lis-like 
motifs set radially. Dec aisles and arcades, the arcades of four 
bays and standard elements but differing one from the other. 
S seems to come before N. In the fenestration s has motifs 
of c.1300, N also of the Dec style (reticulated tracery). The 
chancel is all Victorian (1858) but has above the E window 
the date 1624. Above the N aisle E buttress the date 1630 
instead. - FONT. Early c14 bowl with the tops of flatly 
carved arcading. The arcading itself is Victorian. -— PLATE. 
Silver-gilt Salver, 1734. - MONUMENTS. In the N aisle two 
effigies, he with a hood of mail and the legs parallel, not crossed. 
Her effigy is of a type familiar in the early c14, and this is 
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probably his date too. - Thomas Ashley + 1603 and wife. Two 
big alabaster effigies, not very good. — Elizabeth Arnold t 1788. 
Standing, purely architectural monument, with an urn om 
the top. 

WoLvEY HALL. 1889, but the staircase partly of 1677. Open- 
work balustrade, not yet of foliage, no longer of strapwork, but 
of volute-like shapes interconnected. Along the short drive 
JACOB’S WELL, dated 1707, with a reclining little river god. 


WOOD END see COVENTRY, BELL GREEN, p. 276 
WOODLOES see WARWICK 


1060 WOOTTON WAWEN 


St PETER. A very varied exterior, worth describing as one would 
take it in as a newcomer. The position is so isolated, especially 
from the w, that it invites such treatment. There is a crossing 
tower oddly embedded in a church not, it seems, made for it. 
The tower is Perp, one would assume, as it has the twin bell- 
openings each side with a transom. The nave and s aisle are 
evidently Perp too, and very rich. Clerestory windows of 
three lights with four-centred arches. Battlements and 
pinnacles. The aisle has decorated buttresses and battlements 
and a Perp doorway. But the windows with their lancet lights, 
decorated spandrels, and straight tops must be C17. It is 
known that some work went on in 1635. The s chapel is 
earlier than nave and s aisle. It has a separate pitched roof 
and s windows with reticulated tracery. The E window is a 
group of five stepped ogee-headed lights. So that will be 
about 1330 or so. Then the chancel, wider than the tower, 
with Dec s windows and a seven-light Perp E window, its 
surround charmingly enriched by a leaf strip. The nave w 
side has a tiny doorway and a large five-light Perp window. 
That is what receives you, but turn the corner and you have 
a Norman nave wall, with some herringbone masonry, and a 
Norman window, apart from a Perp doorway and a large late 
C13 window with intersecting tracery. And move further E, 
and the crossing tower, here exposed, proves to be Anglo- 
Saxon, or rather Anglo-Danish. The long and short quoins 
are unmistakable and the small doarway-like opening at 
ground level clearly led into a porticus. Unmistakable also the 
flat raised band outside the arch and concentric with it, a bar- 
baric substitute for mouldings. 
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One should enter now and verify this architectural history 
by going straight into the tower space, and there it is indeed, 
entirely early c1z and entirely preserved: another such 
porticus opening to the s, a higher £, and a yet higher w arch. 
So that was the first church. Then the c11 nave was replaced 
by a wide c12 nave. The N doorway appears Norman in 
outline here. Next came c13 work. A s aisle was added, of 
three bays. The first and third are still as they were; the 
second is a Perp replacement. The s porticus was replaced by 
an E.E. transept; for the arch from the aisle survives, and 
another such arch was set against the tower walls 1. and r. 
of the porticus. Moreover the transept had an E chapel. The 
arches to transept and chancel are evidence of that. In the 
C14, when the s chapel received its present form, a second 
bay was provided. The arch is normally double-chamfered; 
the earlier arches all had just slight chamfers. Little else 
needs notice: the big busts of a king and a queen as hood- 
mould stops inside the w window, the pretty frieze round 
the E window, inside as well, the barn roof in the s 
chapel. 

FONT. Octagonal, early C14, with heads sticking out from 
the underside. - PULPIT. Perp, wood, with traceried panels. 
The stair balustrade is C18. — SCREENS. Two complete 
parclose screens, and some other parts including brackets for 
images set against solid boarding, perhaps from a reredos, not 
a screen. - BENCH ENDS with stunted poppy-heads and coarse 
tracery. — CHEST of the C14 with typical legs and simple 
ironwork. - WEST GALLERY. The front with two columns. 
— COMMUNION RAIL. C17, with flat, openwork balusters. — 
PAINTING. In the s chapel, little red flowers etc. Probably 
of the C13. — STAINED GLASS. Many fragments in the E 
window; bits also in the chancel N window. — Yorke Memorial 
window, 1958 by Margaret Traherne (Saxon N porticus 
arch). - MONUMENTS. Recumbent effigy of a Knight; ala- 
baster, early c15. His head on his helmet. - Tomb-chest with 
the brasses of John Harewell + 1505, wife and children. The 
brasses are 3 ft long. Against the tomb-chest cusped and 
decorated quatrefoils. - Francis Smith + 1605. He lies stiffly 
on his side, his head on his helmet. Columns 1. and r., coat of 
arms at the top. — Robert Knight + 1744. Free-standing urn 
on a high pedestal (against the E window). — Henry Knight 
and others, 1764. Big architectural triptych, white. - John 
Phillips + 1836, by Ternouth. White tablet in a Gothic brown 
16+W. 
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stone arch. On the tablet kneeling, mourning woman. Above 
an urn, a torch, and a bow. 

Our LADY AND ST BENEDICT (R.C.), s of the station. 1905. 
Inside, from the predecessor chapel (see below) the marble 
ALTAR of sarcophagus shape, made in Rome, presumably 
early in the C19, and much of the STAINED GLASS of ¢c.1813, 
quite pictorially treated. The largest piece is the Annunciation 
in the w window, and this is signed Sam. Lowe, 1814. 

R.C. CEMETERY; S of the river. In it a CROSS, designed by 
A. W.N. Pugin, but not in any way specially distinguished. 
The cemetery was made in 1852, the year of Pugin’s death. 

Wootton HALL, E of the church, is a large, dignified mansion 
of 1687, nine by nine bays, of stone. The front has a slightly 
projecting pedimented three-bay centre, and the ground- 
floor windows all have pediments, alternatingly triangular 
and segmental. Nicely carved modillion frieze. To the w side 
a big plain Venetian window was interpolated in the C18. 
Behind the house is the former R.C. CHAPEL, built in 1813, 
remarkably spacious, with plain arched windows, but inside 
broad giant wall pilasters, a triglyph frieze, and the altar- 
space divided by two mighty Greek Doric columns. The 
ceiling is a shallow segmental vault. Behind house and chapel 
is now — a come-down — a large caravan site. 

MANOR FARM, at the N end of the village. Timber-framed and 
gabled. In the centre an apsed door-hood with robustly 
carved acanthus, flowers, and much fruit. 

Mit1, by the Alne. Brick, pre-1819. Built as a paper-mill. 
Four storeys, and twelve bays with a three-bay pediment 
and segment-headed windows. 

Opposite PRIORY FARM, of brick, three bays and two storeys 
with one-bay, one-storey wings.* 
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St PETER. Of Hornton stone, mostly c13. Early the s doorway 
and the s doorway into the tower, an unusual feature. Early 
also both aisle arcades. Three bays, round piers, octagonal 
abaci, pointed single-chamfered arches. Again early the low 
w tower. Little heads on buttress set-offs, many heads in 
the corbel-table. Later the chancel arch. The chancel windows 
are Dec and Perp. Dec N aisle windows, straight-headed, and 


* The name is derived from a small Benedictine priory or cell dependent 
on Conches. 
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tomb recess in the aisle, Perp clerestory, small windows. —- 
SCREEN. Perp, one of the best in the county. Tall, with 
tibbed coving and loft parapet. The divisions are of two 
lights, i.e. one arch for both but a mullion reaching up into 
its apex. — STALLS. With poppy-heads: foliage, two bishops, 
an angel and a dove, and also a well-endowed hound. — 
PANELLING by the altar. Jacobean with panels with double 
arches. - COMMUNION RAIL. Jacobean. Turned balusters 
and long pendant balusters between them. - BENCH BACK 
with fine panels of tracery from the dado of the screen. — 
TILES. In nave and aisles. - PLATE. Chalice and Paten, 1582; 
Flagon, 1610; Paten, 1774. - MONUMENT. John Spenser 
+ 1610 at Blois. Large, flat tablet. The framing of the inscrip- 
tion of pilasters with scrolls and shields. At the top close 
scrolls of big strapwork. 

MANOR House. The manor house of the Spencers must once 
have been a grand affair, perhaps as grand as Compton 
Wynyates. What remains is one range of brick, begun c.1512, 
with battlements and large three- and four-light transomed 
straight-headed windows on ground floor and first floor. The 
lights are arched and not cusped. Round the corner, probably 
not in situ, a big canted bay window with the same details. 
On the ground floor moulded beams. The panelling from the 
first floor now at Althorp. This fragment is all that survives 
of the house itself, but detached from it is a mighty gatehouse 
of stone, dated 1613. The gateway is round-arched, the 
windows are mullioned. A two-storeyed range continues to 
the l., a big tower of five storeys to the r. Gatehouse and tower 
are ea cubic in outline. 

N of the church unmistakable earth bumps of the ane village 
and moated manor house. John Spencer, grazier, bought the 
estate in 1506 and in 1512, as we have seen, moved to a new 
site. 

EsTATE HOUSING. Stone, Tudor-style, gabled. 


WROXALL 2070 


WROXALL ABBEY. The abbey was founded for Benedictine 
nuns about 1135. What remains of it is part of the church and 
two fragments of the ranges round the cloister. One is a small 
square room with two vaulting-shafts N and s. This is con- 
sidered the chapter house, but no more than ten could have 
been seated in it. It also has a very small doorway. Perhaps it 


i 
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was the vestibule. The other is the E end of what is most 
likely to have been the 5, i.e. Refectory, range of the cloister. 
The doorways in the N and s walls are again tiny. 

The church is no more than a N aisle. The place where the 
arcade to the s aisle went can be seen externally. Internally the 
piers are recognized as of four shafts and four sunk diagonals. 
The form is clearly Dec. The s chapel is Victorian, but the E 
respond is original. It is assumed that the nave to which 
the arcade led was the nuns’ nave and the chancel and the 
remaining N aisle the parishioners’. The N windows are of 
three steeply stepped lights under one arch. In the spandrels 
are distorted cusped pointed trefoils, and the result is slight 
ogees in the side arches. There are five such windows plus 
the w window, plus a re-set s window, but the middle one 
to the N has a simple doorway under, decorated with big 
ballflower. The E window is Perp, of five lights with panel 
tracery. What is the date of the rest? It is Dec obviously, 
and, as the church was consecrated in 1315, we may well have 
a key date here for stylistic comparisons. In 1663-4 a W 
tower of brick was placed inside the w end. It has a round 
stair-turret reaching up higher than the battlements. Below 
the Perp-looking bell-openings on the N side is a curious 
area of brickwork closely folded forward and backward. — 
PULPIT. With Flamboyant panels, French or English. — 
SCREEN. Victorian; Dec. — PANELLING in the nave. Probably 
late CI7. — STAINED GLASS. The church has one of the most 
‘complete assemblies of medieval glass in the county. Some of 
it, unmistakable with its green and yellow and its big canopies, 
is of the original date of the windows, but much also is C155— 
notably the few original scenes in the E window. — PLATE. 
Paten, 1693; Flagon, 1714; Chalice, 1716. - MONUMENTS. 
Brass to a Lady, c.1430, a 25 in. figure. - Also a number of 
C18 tablets, some-quite good. Among those commemorated 
are three Christopher Wrens (see below). 


WROXALL ABBEY. The Elizabethan mansion with shaped 


gables was bought by Sir Christopher Wren in 1713, when 
he was over eighty, to establish a foothold for his son and his 
descendants in the Warwickshire squirearchy. What would 
Wren have thought of the house that has taken the place of the 
venerable one he bought ? It was built for James Dugdale of 
Liverpool and is a large and high, rather joyless Victorian 
brick mansion in a style between Late Gothic and Late Tudor. 
It carries the date 1866, has steep gables, and shuns all 
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symmetry. The entrance columns of Aberdeen granite carry — 
oddly and elaborately — an oriel. On the garden side they 
manage to carry two side by side, a feat of resourcefulness 
and of course without historical authority. The architect of 
the house is supposed to be one Walter Scott of Liverpool 
and Birkenhead. The staircase window has stained glass by 
T. Drury (TK). In the principal room on the garden side 
is a chimneypiece with granite columns. 

To the NE of the church is a garden wall of the crinkle-crankle 
type, though not quite; for it does not undulate properly; 
it is lobed. The gatepiers in the wall are of the Wren period, 
but the iron GATES between them were designed by Clough 
Williams-Ellis. 

TRON AGE HILLFORT, 14 m. SE, $ m. SE of Beausale. The site 
consists of a single bank and ditch, best preserved on the s, 
enclosing a roughly oval area of 54 acres. The rampart has 
been considerably reduced by ploughing. 
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CHURCH. Close to Coventry and within the city’s boundaries, 
but, at the time of writing, still a village church with a view 
into the countryside. It isa Norman church almost throughout, 
though the simple Norman w doorway is not im situ. It 
has one order of columns. There are traces of the jambs 
of a N and a s doorway in the nave. Moreover, the nave has a 
N window, and the chancel one N, one s, and traces of two 
out of three E windows. The tower has a pretty Victorian 
timber top, a truncated pyramid, followed by the low bell- 
openings and a pyramid proper. - FONT. Norman, round, 
with blank arcading. - PAINTING. On the N wall large frag- 
ment of a St Christopher of c.1500. The child on his shoulder 
is preserved, and a bit of riverside landscape with a wooden 
windmill of the post-mill type. - PLATE. Chalice and Paten 
of 1718. 

LYNG HALL SCHOOL (Girls’ Comprehensive; 1,650 children), 
$m. WNw. By Arthur Ling and his department in conjunction 
with Stirrat Fohnson-Marshall’s team at the Ministry of 
Education. Nicely landscaped group of one- to three-storeyed 
buildings. The materials are steel framing and aluminium 
panels. 

BELGRAVE ESTATE. Housing by Arthur Ling’s department. 
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GLOSSARY 


Asacus: fiat slab on the top of 
a capital (q.v.). 

ABUTMENT: solid masonry 
placed to resist the lateral 
pressure of a vault. 

ACANTHUS: plant with thick 
fleshy and scalloped leaves used 
as part of the decoration of a 
Corinthian capital (q.v.) and in 
some types of leaf carving. 

ACHIEVEMENT OF ARMS: in 
heraldry, a complete display of 
armorial bearings. 

ACROTERION: foliage-carved 
block on the end or top of a 
classical pediment. 

ADDORSED: two human figures, 
animals, or birds, etc., placed 
symmetrically so that they turn 

__ their backs to each other. 

AEDICULE, AEDICULA: framing 
of a window or door by 
columns and a pediment (q.v.). 

AFFRONTED: two human figures, 
animals, or birds, etc., placed 
symmetrically so that they face 
each other. 

AGGER: Latin term for the 
built-up foundations of Roman 
roads; also sometimes applied 
to the banks of hill-forts or 
other earthworks. 

AMBULATORY: semicircular or 
polygonal aisle enclosing an 
apse (q.V.). 

ANNULET: see Shaft-ring. 

ANSE DE PANIER: see Arch, 
Basket. 

ANTEPENDIUM: covering of the 
front of an altar, usually by 
textiles or metalwork. 

ANTIS, IN: see Portico. 

APSE: vaulted semicircular or 


polygonal end of a chancel or a 
chapel. 

ARABESQUE: light and fanciful 
surface decoration using com- 
binations of flowing lines, ten- 
drils, etc., interspersed with 
vases, animals, etc. 

ARCADE: range of arches sup- 
ported on piers or columns, 
free-standing; ~ or, BLIND 
ARCADE, the same attached to 
a wall. 

ARCH: round-headed, i.e. semi- 
circular; pointed, i.e. consisting 
of two curves, each drawn from 
one centre, and meeting in a 
point at the top; segmental, 
i.e. in the form of a segment; 
pointed; four-centred (a Late 
Medieval form), see Fig. 1(a); 
Tudor (also a Late Medieval 
form), see Fig. 1(6); Ogee (in- 


(a) 
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troduced c. 1300 and specially 
popular in the c14), see Fig. 
1(c); Stilted, see Fig. 1(d); 
Basket, with lintel connected 
to the jambs by concave quad- 
rant curves, see Fig. 1(e). 

ARCHITRAVE: lowest of the 
three main parts of the entabla- 
ture (q.v.) of an order (q.v.) 
(see Fig. 12). 

ARCHIVOLT: under-surface of an 
arch (also called Soffit). 

ARRIS: sharp edge at the meeting 
of two surfaces. 

ASHLAR: masonry of large blocks 
wrought to even faces and 
square edges. 

ATLANTES: male counterparts 
of caryatids (q.v.). 

ATRIUM: inner court of a Roman 
house, also open court in front 
of a church. 

ATTACHED: see Engaged. 

ATTIC: topmost storey ofa house, 
if distance from floor to ceiling 
is less than in the others. 

AUMBRY: recess or cupboard to 
hold sacred vessels for Mass 
and Communion. 


Bartey: open space or court of 
a stone-built castle; see also 
Motte-and-Bailey. 

BALDACCHINO: canopy 
ported on columns. 

BALLFLOWER: globular flower 
of three petals enclosing a 
small ball. A decoration used 
in the first quarter of the c1q4. 

BALUSTER: small pillar or 
column of fanciful outline. 

BALUSTRADE: series of balusters 
supporting a handrail or coping 
(q.v.). 

BARBICAN: outwork defending 
the entrance to a castle. 

BARGEBOARDS: projecting deco- 


sup- 
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rated boards placed against the 
incline of the gable of a build- 
ing and hiding the horizontal 
roof timbers. 

BARROW: see Bell, Bowl, Disc, 
Long, and Pond Barrow. 

BASILICA: in medieval architec- 
ture an aisled church with a 
clerestory. 

BASKET ARCH: see Arch (Fig. Ie). 

BASTION: projection at the angle 
of a fortification. 

BATTER: inclined face of a wall. 

BATTLEMENT: parapet with a 
series of indentations or em- 
brasures with raised portions 
or merlons between (also called 
Crenellation). 

BAYS: internal compartments of 
a building; each divided from 
the other not by solid walls but 
by divisions only marked in the 
side walls (columns, pilasters, 
etc.) or the ceiling (beams, 
etc.). Also external divisions 
of a building by fenestration. 

BAY-WINDOW: angular or 
curved projection of a house 
front with ample fenestration. 
If curved, also called bow- 
window; if on an upper floor 
only, also called oriel or oriel 
window. 

BEAKER FOLK: Late New Stone 
Age warrior invaders from the 
Continent who buried their 
dead in round barrows and 
introduced the first metal tools 
and weapons to Britain. 

BEAKHEAD: Norman ornamental 
motif consisting of a row of bird 
or beast heads with beaks biting 
usually into a roll moulding. 

BELFRY: turret on a roof to hang 
bells in. 

BELGAE: Aristocratic warrior 
bands who settled in Britain in 
two main waves in the CI B.c. 
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In Britain their culture is 
termed Iron Age C. 

BELL BARROW: Early Bronze 
Age round barrow in which the 
mound is separated from its 
encircling ditch by a flat plat- 
form or berm (q.V.). 

BELLCOTE: framework on a roof 
to hang bells from. 

BERM: level area separating ditch 
from bank on a hill-fort or 
barrow. 

BILLET FRIEZE: Norman orna- 
mental motif made up of short 
raised rectangles placed at 
regular intervals. 

BIVALLATE: Of a hill-fort: de- 
fended by two concentric banks 
and ditches. 

BLOCK CAPITAL: Romanesque 
capital cut from a cube by hav- 
ing the lower angles rounded 
off to the circular shaft below 
(also called Cushion Capital) 
(Fig. 2). 


Fig. 2 


BOND, ENGLISH Or FLEMISH: 
see Brickwork. 

BOSS: knob or projection usually 
placed to cover the inter- 
section of ribs in a vault. 

BOWL BARROW: round barrow 
surrounded by a quarry ditch. 
Introduced in Late Neolithic 
times, the form continued until 
the Saxon period. 

BOW-WINDOW: see Bay-Win- 
dow. 

Box: A small country house, e.g. 
16* 
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a shooting box. A convenient 
term to describe a compact 
minor dwelling, e.g. a rectory. 

BOX PEW: pew with a high 
wooden enclosure. 

BRACES: see Roof. 

BRACKET: small supporting piece 
of stone, etc., to carry a pro- 
jecting horizontal. 

BRESSUMER: beam in a timber- 
framed building to support the, 
usually projecting, superstruc- 
ture. 

BRICKWORK: Header: brick laid 
so that the end only appears on 
the face of the wall. Stretcher: 
brick laid so that the side only 
appears on the face of the wall. 
English Bond: method of laying 
bricks so that alternate courses 
or layers on the face of the wall 
are composed of headers or 
stretchers only (Fig. 3a). 
Flemish Bond: method of laying 
bricks so that alternate headers 
and stretchers appear in each 
course on the face of the wall 
(Fig. 30). 
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BROACH: see Spire. 

BROKEN PEDIMENT: see Pedi- 
ment. 

BRONZE AGE: In Britain, the 
period from c. 1600 to 600 B.C. 
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Fig. 4 


BUCRANIUM: ox skull. 

BUTTRESS: mass of brickwork or 
masonry projecting from or 
built against a wall to give 
additional strength. Angle But- 
tresses: two meeting at an angle 
of 90° at the angle of a building 
(Fig. 4a). Clasping Buttress: 
one which encases the angle 
(Fig. 4d). Diagonal Buttress: 
one placed against the right 
angle formed by two walls, and 
more or less equiangular with 
both (Fig. 4b). Flying Buttress: 
arch or half arch transmitting 
the thrust of a vault or roof 
from the upper part of a wall 
to an outer support or buttress. 
Setback Buttress: angle but- 
tress set slightly back from the 
angle (Fig. 4c). 


Caste MOULDING: Norman 
moulding imitating a twisted 
cord. 

CAIRN: a mound of stones usually 
covering a burial. 

CAMBER: slight rise or upward 
curve of an otherwise hori- 
zontal structure. 

CAMPANILE: isolated bell tower. 

CANOPY: projection or hood 
over an altar, pulpit, niche, 
statue, etc. RS 

CAP: in a windmill the crowning 
feature. 

CAPITAL: head or top part of a 
column. 

CARTOUCHE: tablet with an 
ornate frame, usually enclosing 
an inscription. 

CARYATID: whole female figure 
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supporting an entablature or 
other similar member. Termini 
Caryatids: female busts or 
demi-figures or three-quarter 
figures supporting an entabla- 
ture or other similar member 
and placed at the top of termini 
pilasters (q.v.). Cf. Atlantes. 


CASTELLATED: decorated with 


battlements. 

CELURE: panelled and adorned 
part of a wagon-roof above the 
rood or the altar. 

CENSER: vessel for the burning 
of incense. 

CENTERING: wooden framework 
used in arch and vault con- 
struction and removed when 
the mortar has set. 

CHALICE: cup used in the Com- 
_ munion service or at Mass. 
See also Recusant Chalice. 
|CHAMBERED TOMB: burial 

mound of the New Stone Age 
having a stone-built chamber 
and entrance passage covered 
by an earthen barrow or stone 
cairn. The form was intro- 
duced to Britain from the 
Mediterranean. 

CHAMFER: surface made by 
cutting across the square angle 
of a stone block, piece of wood, 
etc., at an angle of 45° to the 
other two surfaces. 

| CHANCEL: that part of the E end 

of a church in which the altar 

is placed, usually applied to 
the whole continuation of the 
| nave E of the crossing. 

| CHANCEL ARCH: arch at the w 

} end of the chancel. 

CHANTRY CHAPEL: chapel at- 
| tached to, or inside, a church, 
endowed for the saying of 
Masses for the soul of the foun- 
der or some other individual. 
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CHEVET: French term for the E 
end ofachurch(chancel, ambu- 
latory, and radiating chapels). 

CHEVRON: Norman moulding 
forming a zigzag. 

CHOIR: that part of the church 
where divine service is sung. 

CIBORIUM: a baldacchino. 

CINQUEFOIL: see Foil. 

CIST: stone-lined or slab-built 
grave. First appears in Late 
Neolithic times. It continued 
to be used in the Early Chris- 
tian period. 

CLAPPER BRIDGE: bridge made 
of large slabs of stone, some 
built up to make rough piers 
and other longer ones laid on 
top to make the roadway. 

CLASSIC: here used to mean the 
moment of highest achieve- 
ment of a style. 

CLASSICAL: here used as the 
term for Greek and Roman 
architecture and any sub- 
sequent styles inspired by it. 

CLERESTORY: upper storey of 
the nave walls of a church, 
pierced by windows. 

COADE STONE: artificial (cast) 
stone made in the late c18 and 
the early c19 by Coade and 
Sealy in London. 

COB: walling material made of 
mixed clay and straw. 

COFFERING: decorating a ceiling 
with sunk square or polygonal 
ornamental panels. 

COLLAR-BEAM: see Roof. 

COLONNADE: range of columns. 

COLONNETTE: small column. 

COLUMNA ROSTRATA: column 
decorated with carved prows 
of ships to celebrate a naval 
victory. 

COMPOSITE: see Order. 

CONSOLE: bracket (q.v.) with a 
compound curved outline. 
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COPING: capping or covering to 
a wall. 

CORBEL: block of stone pro- 
jecting from a wall, supporting 
some horizontal feature. 

CORBEL TABLE: series of corbels, 
occurring just below the roof 
eaves externally or internally, 
often seenin Norman buildings. 

CORINTHIAN: see Orders. 

CORNICE: in classical architec- 
ture the top section of the 
entablature (q.v.). Also for a 
projecting decorative feature 
along the top of a wall, arch, etc. 

CORRIDOR VILLA: see Villa. 

COUNTERSCARP BANK: small 
bank on the down-hill or outer 
side of a hill-fort ditch. 

COURTYARD VILLA: see Villa. 

COVE, COVING: concave under- 
surface in the nature of a hol- 
low moulding but on a larger 
scale. 

COVER PATEN: cover to a Com- 
munion cup, suitable for use 
as a paten or plate for the con- 
secrated bread. 

CRADLE ROOF: see Wagon roof. 

CRENELLATION: see  Battle- 
ment. 

CREST, CRESTING: ornamental 
finish along the top of a screen, 
etc. 

CRINKLE-CRANKLE WALL: un- 
dulating wall. 

CROCKET, CROCKETING: deco- 
rative features placed on the 
sloping sides of spires, .pin- 
nacles, gables, etc., in Gothic 
architecture, carved in various 
leaf shapes and placed at 
regular intervals. 

CROCKET CAPITAL: see Fig. 5. 
An Early Gothic form. 

CROMLECH: word of Celtic 
origin still occasionally used of 
single free-standing stones 
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ascribed to the Neolithic or 
Bronze Age periods. 


Fig. 5 


CROSSING: space at the inter- 
section of nave, chancel, and 
transepts. 

CROSS-WINDOWS: windows 
with one mullion and one 
transom. 

CRUCK: big curved beam sup- 
porting both walls and roof of 
a cottage. 

CRYPT: underground room 
usually below the E£ end of a 
church. 

CUPOLA: small polygonal or cir- 
cular domed turret crowning a 
roof. 

CURTAIN WALL: connecting wali 
between the towers of a castle. 

CUSHION CAPITAL: see Block 
Capital. 

CUSP: projecting point between 
the foils in a foiled Gothic arch. 


Dano: decorative covering of 
the lower part of a wall. 

DAGGER: tracery motif of the 
Dec style. It is a lancet shape 
rounded or pointed at the head, 
pointed at the foot, and cusped 
inside (see Fig. 6). 
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DAIS: raised platform at one end 
of a room. 

DEC (‘DECORATED’): historical 
division of English Gothic 
architecture covering the 
period from c.1290 to c.1350. 

DEMI-COLUMNS: columns half 
sunk into a wall. 

DIAPER WORK: surface decora- 
tion composed of square or 
lozenge shapes. 

DISC BARROW: Bronze Age 
round barrow with inconspic- 
uous central mound surrounded 
by bank and ditch. 

DOGTOOTH: typical E.E. orna- 
ment consisting of a series of 
four-cornered stars placed 
diagonally and raised pyra- 
midally (Fig. 7). 


Fig. 7 


DOMICAL VAULT: see Vault. 

DONJON: see Keep. 

DORIC: see Order. 

DORMER (WINDOW): window 
placed vertically in the sloping 
plane of a roof. 

DRIPSTONE: see Hood-mould. 

DRUM: circular or polygonal ver- 

tical wall of a dome or cupola. 


Ez. (‘EARLY ENGLISH’): his- 
torical division of English 
Gothic architecture roughly 
covering the C13. 

EASTER SEPULCHRE: recess with 
tomb-chest usually in the wall 
of a chancel, the tomb-chest to 
receive an effigy of Christ for 
Easter celebrations. 

EAVES: underpart of a sloping 
roof overhanging a wall. 
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EAVES CORNICE: cornice below 
the eaves of a roof. 

ECHINUS: Convex or projecting 
moulding supporting the aba- 
cus of a Greek Doric capital, 
sometimes bearing an egg and 
dart pattern. 

EMBATTLED: see Battlement. 

EMBRASURE: small opening in 
the wall or parapet of a forti- 
fied building, usually splayed 
on the inside. 

ENCAUSTIC TILES: earthenware 
glazed and decorated tiles used 
for paving. 

ENGAGED COLUMNS: columns 
attached to, or partly sunk into, 
a wall. 

ENGLISH BOND: see Brickwork. 

ENTABLATURE: in _ classical 
architecture the whole of the 
horizontal members above a 
column (that is architrave, 
frieze, and cornice) (see Fig. 12). 

ENTASIS: very slight convex 
deviation from a straight line; 
used on Greek columns and 
sometimes on spires to prevent 
an optical illusion of concavity. 

ENTRESOL: see Mezzanine. 

EPITAPH: hanging wall monu- 
ment. : 

ESCUTCHEON:shield for armorial 
bearings. 

EXEDRA: the apsidal end of a 
room. See Apse. 


Fan-vautr: see Vault. 

FERETORY: place behind the 
high altar where the chief 
shrine of a church is kept. 

FESTOON: carved garland of 
flowers and fruit suspended at 
both ends. 

FILLET: narrow flat band run- 
ning down a shaft or along a 
roll moulding. 
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FINIAL: top of a canopy, gable, 
pinnacle. 

FLAGON: vessel for the wine 
used inthe Communion service. 

FLAMBOYANT: properly the 
latest phase of French Gothic 
architecture where the window 
tracery takes on wavy un- 
dulating lines. 

FLECHE: slender wooden spire 
on the centre of a roof (also 
called Spirelet). 

FLEMISH BOND: see Brickwork. 


FLEURON: decorative carved 
flower or leaf. 
FLUSHWORK: decorative use 


of flint in conjunction with 
dressed stone so as to form 
patterns: tracery, initials, etc. 

FLUTING: vertical channelling in 
the shaft of a column. 

FLYING BUTTRESS: see Buttress. 

FOIL: lobe formed by the cusp- 
ing (q.v.) of a circle or an arch. 
Trefoil, quatrefoil, cinquefoil, 
multifoil, express the number 
of leaf shapes to be seen. 

FOLIATED: carved with leaf 
shapes. 

FOSSE: ditch. 

FOUR-CENTRED ARCH: see Arch. 

FRATER: refectory or dining hall 
of a monastery. 

FRESCO: wall painting on wet 
plaster. 

FRIEZE: middle division of a 
classical entablature (q.v.) (see 
Fig. 12). : 

FRONTAL: covering for the front 
of an altar. 


Gast: Dutch gable: A gable 
with curved sides crowned by a 
pediment, characteristic of 
¢.1630-50 (Fig. 8a). Shaped 
gable: A gable with multi- 
curved sides characteristic of 
c.1600—-50 (Fig. 85). 
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(a) 
Fig. 8 


(b) 
Fig. 8 

GADROONED: enriched with a 
series of convex ridges, the 
opposite of fluting. 

GALILEE: chapel or vestibule 
usually at the w end of a 
church enclosing the porch. 
Also called Narthex (q.v.). 

GALLERY: in church architecture 
upper storey above an aisle, 
opened in arches to the nave. 
Also called Tribune and often 
erroneously Triforium (q.v.) 

GALLERY GRAVE: chambered 
tomb (q.v.) in which there is 
little or no differentiation be- 
tween the entrance passage and 
the actual burial chamber(s). 

GARDEROBE: lavatory or privy 
in a medieval building. 

GARGOYLE: water spout pro- 
jecting from the parapet of a 
wall or tower; carved into a 
human or animal shape. 

GAZEBO: lookout tower or raised 
summer house in a picturesque 
garden. 

‘GEOMETRICAL’: see Tracery. 

‘GIBBS SURROUND’: of a door- 
way or window. An c18 motif 
consisting of a surround with 
alternating larger and smaller 
blocks of stone, quoin-wise, or 
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intermittent large blocks, some- 
times with a narrow raised 
band connecting them up the 
verticals and along the face of 
the arch (Fig. 9). 


Fig. 9 


GROIN: sharpedge at the meeting 
of two cells of a cross-vault. 
GROIN-VAULT: see Vault. 


GROTESQUE: fanciful orna- 
mental decoration: see also 
Arabesque. 


Hagtoscore: see Squint. 

HALF-TIMBERING: see Timber- 
Framing. 

HALL CHURCH: church in which 
nave and aisles are of equal 
height or approximately so. 

HAMMERBEAM: See Roof. 

HANAP: large metal cup, gener- 
ally made for domestic use, 
standing on an elaborate base 
and stem; with a very ornate 
cover frequently crowned with 
a little steeple. 

HEADERS: see Brickwork. 

HERRINGBONE WORK: brick, 
stone, or tile construction 
where the component blocks 
are laid diagonally instead of 
flat. Alternate courses lie in 
opposing directions to make a 
zigzag pattern up the face of 
the wall. 
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HEXASTYLE: having six de- 
tached columns. 

HILL-FORT: Iron Age earthwork 
enclosed by a ditch and bank 
system; in the later part of the 
period the defences multiplied 
in size and complexity. They 
vary from about an acre to 
over 30 acres in area, and are 
usually built with careful 
regard to natural elevations or 
promontories. 

HIPPED ROOF: see Roof. 

HOOD-MOULD: projecting 
moulding above an arch or a 
lintel to throw off water (also 
called Dripstone or Label). 


Iconocrapuy: the science of 
the subject matter of works of 
the visual arts. 

IMPOST: bracket in a wall, 
usually formed of mouldings, 
on which the ends of an arch 
rest. 

INDENT: shape chiselled out in 
a stone slab to receive a brass. 

INGLENOOK: bench or seat 
built in beside a fireplace, 
sometimes covered by the 
chimneybreast, occasionally 
lit by small windows on each 
side of the fire. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION: the 
space between columns. 

IONIC: see Orders (Fig. 12). 

IRON AGE: in Britain the period 
from c. 600 B.C. to the coming 
of the Romans. The term is 
also used for those un-Roman- 
ized native communities which 
survived until the Saxon incur- 
sions. 


J AMB: Straight side of an arch- 
way, doorway, or window. 
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Kesz MOULDING: moulding 
whose outline is in section like 
that of the keel of a ship. 

KEEP: massive tower of a Nor- 
man castle. 

KEYSTONE: middle stone in an 
arch or a rib-vault. 

KING-POST: see Roof (Fig. 14). 

KNOP: a knob-like thickening in 
the stem of a chalice. 


Laset: see Hood-mould. 

LABEL STOP: ornamental boss 
at the end of a hood-mould 
(q.v.). 

LANCET WINDOw: _ slender 
pointed-arched window. 

LANTERN: in architecture, a 
small circular or polygonal 
turret with windows all round 
crowning a roof (see Cupola) or 
a dome. 

LANTERN CROSS: churchyard 
cross with lantern-shaped top 
usually with sculptured repre- 
sentations on the sides of the 
top. 

LEAN-TO ROOF: roof with one 
slope only, built against a 


higher wall. 

LESENE or PILASTER STRIP: 
pilaster without base or 
capital. 


LIERNE: see Vault (Fig. 21). 

LINENFOLD: Tudor panelling 
ornamented with a conven- 
tional representation of a piece 
of linen laid in vertical folds. 
The piece is repeated in each 


panel. 
LINTEL: horizontal beam or 
stone bridging an opening. 
LOGGIA: recessed colonnade 
(q.v.). 


LONG AND SHORT WORK: Saxon 
quoins (q.v.) consisting of 
stones placed with the long 
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sides alternately upright and 
horizontal. 

LONG BARROW: unchambered 
Neolithic communal burial . 
mound, wedge-shaped in plan, 
with the burial and occasional 
other structures massed at the 
broader end, from which the 
mound itself tapers in height; 
quarry ditches flank the 
mound. 

LOUVRE: opening, often with 
lantern (q.v.) over, in the roof 
of a room to let the smoke from 
a central hearth escape. 

LOWER PALAEOLITHIC: see 
Palaeolithic. 

LOZENGE: diamond shape. 

LUCARNE: small opening to let 
light in. 

LUNETTE: tympanum (q.v.) or 
semicircular opening. 

LYCH GATE: wooden gate struc- 
ture with a roof and open sides 
placed at the entrance to a 
churchyard to provide space 
for the reception of a coffin. 
The word lych is Saxon and 
means a corpse. 

LYNCHET: long terraced strip of 
soil accumulating on the down- 
ward side of prehistoric and 
medieval fields due to soil 
creep from continuous plough- 
ing along the contours. 


Macuicoration: projecting 
gallery on brackets constructed 
on the outside of castle towers 
or walls. The gallery has holes 
in: the floor to drop missiles 
through. 

MAJOLICA: ornamented glazed 
earthenware. 

MANSARD: see Roof. 

MATHEMATICAL TILES: Small 
facing tiles the size of brick 
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headers, applied to timber- 
framed walls to make them 
appear brick-built. 

MEGALITHIC TOMB: _ stone- 
built burial chamber of the 
New Stone Age covered by an 
earth or stone mound. The form 
was introduced to Britain from 
the Mediterranean area. 

MERLON: see Battlement. 

MESOLITHIC: ‘Middle Stone’ 
Age; the post-glacial period of 
hunting and fishing com- 
munities dating in Britain from 
c. 8000 B.C. to the arrival of 
Neolithic communities, with 
which they must have con- 
siderably overlapped. 

METOPE: in classical architecture 
of the Doric order (q.v.) the 
space in the frieze between the 
triglyphs (Fig. 12). 

MEZZANINE: low storey placed 
between two higher ones. 

MISERERE: see Misericord. 

MISERICORD: bracket placed on 
the underside of a hinged choir 
stall seat which, when turned 
up, provided the occupant of 
the seat with a support during 
long periods of standing (also 
called Miserere). 

MODILLION: small bracket of 
which large numbers (modil- 
lion frieze) are often placed 
below a cornice (q.v.) in clas- 
sical architecture. 

MOTTE: steep mound forming 
the main feature of c1r and 
C12 castles. 

MOTTE-AND-BAILEY: post- 
Roman and Norman defence 
system consisting of an earthen 
mound (the motte) topped 
with a wooden tower eccentri- 
cally placed within a bailey 
(q.v.), with enclosure ditch and 
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palisade, and with the rare 
addition of an internal bank. 

MOUCHETTE: tracery motif in 
curvilinear tracery, a curved 
dagger (q.v.), specially popular 
in the early c14 (Fig. Io). 


“DS 


Fig. 10 


MULLION: vertical post or up- 
right dividing a window into 
two or more ‘lights’. 

MULTIVALLATE: Of a hill-fort: 
defended by three or more con- 
centric banks and ditches. 

MUNTIN: post as a rule moulded 
and part of a screen. 


Nart-neap: E.E. ornamental 
motif, consisting of small 
pyramids regularly repeated 
(Fig. 11). 


Fig. 11 


NARTHEX: enclosed vestibule 
or covered porch at the main 
entrance to a church (see 
Galilee). 

NEOLITHIC: ‘New Stone’ Age, 
dating in Britain from the 
appearance from the Continent 
of the first settled farming 
communities c. 3500°B.c. until 
the introduction of the Bronze 
Age. 

NEWEL: central post in a circular 
or winding staircase; also the 
principal post when a flight of 
stairs meets a landing. 

NOOK-SHAFT: shaft set in the 
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Fig. 12- Orders of Columns (Greek Doric, Roman Doric, Tuscan Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian) E, Entablature; C, Cornice; F, Frieze; A, Architrave; M, Metope;T, Triglyph. 


angle of a pier or respond or 
wall, or the angle of the jamb 
of a window or doorway. 


Oseuisx: lofty pillar of square 
section tapering at the top and 
ending pyramidally. 

OGEE: see Arch (Fig. Ic). 

ORATORY: small private chapel 
in a house. 

ORDER: (1) of a doorway or win- 
dow: series of concentric steps 
receding towards the opening; 
(2) in classical architecture: 
column with base, shaft, 
capital, and entablature (q.v.) 
according to one of the follow- 
ing styles: Greek Doric, 
Roman Doric, Tuscan Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, Composite. 
The established details are 
very elaborate, and some 
specialist architectural work 
should be consulted for further 
guidance (see Fig. 12). 


ORIEL: see Bay-Window. 

OVERHANG: projection of the 
upper storey of a house. 

OVERSAILING COURSES: series 
of stone or brick courses, each 
one projecting beyond the one 
below it. 


Parazouiruic: ‘Old Stone’ 
Age; the first period of human 
culture, commencing in the 
Ice Age and immediately prior 
to the Mesolithic; the Lower 
Palaeolithic is the older phase, 
the Upper Palaeolithic the 
later. 

PALIMPSEST: (1) of a brass: 
where a metal plate has been 
re-used by turning over and 
engraving on the back; (2) of a 
wall painting: where one over- 
laps and partly obscures an 
earlier one. 

PALLADIAN: architecture fol- 
lowing the ideas and principles 
of Andrea Palladio, 1518-80. 
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PANTILE: tile of curved S- 
shaped section. 

PARAPET: low wall placed to 
protect any spot where there 
is a sudden drop, for example 
on a bridge, quay, hillside, 
housetop, etc. 

PARGETTING: plaster work with 
patterns and ornaments either 
in relief or engraved on it. 

PARVIS: term wrongly applied 
to a room over a church porch. 
These rooms were often used 
as a schoolroom or as a store 
room. 

PATEN: plate to hold the bread 
at Communion or Mass. 


PATERA: small flat circular or 
oval ornament in classical 
architecture. 


PEDIMENT: low-pitched gable 
used in classical, Renaissance, 
and neo-classical architecture 
above a portico and above 
doors, windows, etc. It may be 
straight-sided or curved seg- 
mentally. Broken Pediment: one 
where the centre portion of the 
base is left open. Open Pedi- 
ment: one where the centre 
portion of the sloping sides is 
left out. 

PENDANT: boss (q.v.) elongated 
so that it seems to hang down. 

PENDENTIF: concave triangular 
spandrel used to lead from the 
angle of two walls to the base 
of a circular dome. It is con- 
structed as part of the hemi- 
sphere over a diameter the size 
of the diagonal of the basic 
square (Fig. 13). 

PERP (PERPENDICULAR): his- 
torical division. of English 
Gothic architecture covering 
the period from c.1335-50 to 
c.1530. 
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Fig. 13 


PIANO NOBILE: principal storey 
of a house with the reception 
rooms; usually the first floor. 

PIAZZA: Open space surrounded 
by buildings; in c17 and c18 
England sometimes used to 
mean a long colonnade or 
loggia. 

PIER: strong, solid support, fre- 
quently square in section or of 
composite section (compound 
pier). 

PIETRA DURA: ornamental or 
scenic inlay by means of thin 
slabs of stone. 

PILASTER: shallow pier attached 
to a wall. Termini Pilasters: 
pilasters with sides tapering 
downwards. ; 

PILLAR PISCINA: free-standing 
piscina on a pillar. 

PINNACLE: ornamental form 
crowning a spire, tower, but- 
tress, etc., usually of steep 
pyramidal, conical, or some 
similar shape. 

PISCINA: basin for washing the 
Communion or Mass vessels, 
provided with a drain. Gene- 
rally set in or against the wall 
to the s of an altar. 

PLAISANCE: summer-house, 
pleasure house near a mansion. 
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PLATE TRACERY: see Tracery. 

PLINTH: projecting base of a 
wall or column, generally 
chamfered (q.v.) or moulded 
at the top. 

POND BARROW: rare type of 
Bronze Age barrow consisting 
of a circular depression, usually 
paved, and containing a 
number of cremation burials. 

POPPYHEAD: ornament of leaf 
and flower type used to deco- 
rate the tops of bench- or 
stall-ends. 

PORTCULLIS: gate constructed 
to rise and fall in vertical 
grooves; used in gateways of 
castles. 

PORTE COCHERE: porch large 


enough to admit wheeled 
vehicles. 
PORTICO: centre-piece of a 


house or a church with classical 
detached or attached columns 
and a pediment. A portico 
is called prostyle or in antis 
according to whether it pro- 
jects from or recedes into a 
building. In a portico in antis 
the columns range with the 
side walls. 

POSTERN: small gateway at the 
back of a building. 
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PREDELLA: in an altarpiece the 
horizontal strip below the 
main representation, often used 
for a number of subsidiary 
representations in a row. 

PRESBYTERY: the part of the 
church lying E of the choir. It 
is the part where the altar is 
placed. 

PRINCIPAL: see Roof (Fig. 14). 

PRIORY: monastic house whose 
head is a prior or prioress, not 
an abbot or abbess. 

PROSTYLE: with free-standing 
columns in a row. 

PULPITUM: stone screen in a 
major church provided to shut 
off the choir from the nave and 
also as a backing for the return 
choir stalls. 

PULVINATED FRIEZE: frieze 
with a bold convex moulding. 

PURLIN: see Roof (Figs. 14, 15). 

PUTTO: small naked boy. 


QorbRanete: inner court- 
yard in a large building. 

QUARRY: in stained-glass work, 
a small diamond or square- 
shaped piece of glass set 
diagonally. 

QUATREFOIL: see Foil. 


—— Sole Plate 
—— Tie Beam 


Fig. 14 
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QUEEN-POSTS: see Roof (Fig. 
15). 

QUOINS: dressed stones at the 
angles of a building. Some- 
times all the stones are of the 
same size; more often they are 
alternately large and small. 


Rapratine CHAPELS: chapels 
projecting radially from an 
ambulatory or an apse. 

RAFTER: see Roof. 

RAMPART: stone wall or wall of 
earth surrounding a castle, 
fortress, or fortified city. 

RAMPART-WALK: path along 
the inner face of a rampart. 

REBATE: continuous rectangular 
notch cut on an edge. 

REBUS: pun, a play on words. 
The literal translation and 
illustration of a name for 
artistic and heraldic purposes 
(Belton = bell, tun). 

RECUSANT CHALICE: chalice 
made after the Reformation 
and before Catholic Emancipa- 
tion for Roman Catholic use. 

REEDING: decoration with 
parallel convex mouldings 
touching one another. 
17—wW. 


REFECTORY: dining hall; see 
Frater. 

RENDERING: plastering of an 
outer wall. 

REPOUSSE: decoration of metal 
work by relief designs, formed 
by beating the metal from the 
back. 

REREDOS: structure behind and 
above an altar. 

RESPOND: half-pier bonded into 
a wall and carrying one end of 
an arch. 

RETABLE: altarpiece, a picture 
or piece of carving, standing 
behind and attached to an 
altar. 

RETICULATION: see 
(Fig. 20). 

REVEAL: that part.of a jamb 
(q.v.) which lies between the 
glass or door and the outer 
surface of the wall. 

RIB-VAULT: see Vault. 

ROCOCO: latest phase of the 
Baroque style, current in most 
Continental countries between 
c.1720 and c. 1760. 

ROLL MOULDING: moulding of 
semicircular or more than 
semicircular section. 

ROMANESQUE: that 


Tracery 


style in 
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Fig. 16 


architecture which was current 
in the C11 and c12 and pre- 
ceded the Gothic style (in 
England often called Norman). 
(Some scholars extend the use 
of the term Romanesque back 
to the CIO or C9.) 

ROMANO-BRITISH: A  some- 
what vague term applied to the 
period and cultural features of 
Britain affected by the Roman 
occupation of the CI-5 A.D. 

ROOD: cross or crucifix. 

ROOD LOFT: singing gallery on 
the top of the rood screen, 
often supported by a coving. 

ROOD SCREEN: see Screen. 

ROOD STAIRS: stairs to give 
access to the rood loft. 

ROOF: Single-framed: if con- 
sisting entirely of transverse 
members (such as rafters with 
or without braces, collars, tie- 
beams, king-posts or queen- 
posts, etc.) not tied together 
longitudinally. Double-framed: 
if longitudinal members (such 
as a ridge beam and purlins) 
are employed. As a rule in such 
cases the rafters are divided 


into stronger principals and 
weaker subsidiary rafters. 
Hipped: roof with sloped in- 
stead of vertical ends. Mansard: 
roof with a double slope, the 
lower slope being larger and 
steeper than the upper. Saddle- 
back: tower roof shaped like an 
ordinary gabled timber roof. 
The following members have 
special names: Rafter: roof- 
timber sloping up from the 
wall plate to the ridge. Prin- 
cipal: principal rafter, usually 
corresponding to the main bay 
divisions of the nave or chancel 
below. Wall Plate: timber laid 
longitudinally on the top of a 
wall. Purlin: longitudinal 
member laid parallel with wall 
plate and ridge beam some 
way up the slope of the roof. 
Tie-beam: beam connecting the 
two slopes of a roof across at its 
foot, usually at the height of 
the wall plate, to prevent the 
roof from spreading. Collar- 
beam: tie-beam applied higher 
up the slope of the roof. Strut: 
upright timber connecting the 
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tie-beam with the rafter above 
it. King-post: upright timber 
connecting a tie-beam and 
collar-beam with the ridge 
beam. Queen-posts: two struts 
placed symmetrically on a tie- 
beam or collar-beam. Braces; 
inclined timbers inserted to 
strengthen others. Usually 
braces connect a collar-beam 
with the rafters below or a tie- 
beam with the wall below. 
Braces can be straight or curved 
(also called arched). Hammer- 
beam: beam projecting at right 
angles, usually from the top of 
a wall, to carry arched braces 
or struts and arched braces (see 
Figs. 14, 15, 16). 

ROSE WINDOW (or WHEEL 
WINDOW: circular window 
with patterned tracery ar- 
ranged to radiate from the 
centre. 

ROTUNDA: building circular in 
plan. 

RUBBLE: building stones, not 
square or hewn, nor laid in 
regular courses. 

RUSTICATION: rock-faced if the 
surfaces of large blocks of 
ashlar stone are left rough like 
rock; smooth if the ashlar 
blocks are smooth and separa- 
ted by V-joints; banded if the 
separation by V-joints applies 
only to the horizontals. 


Sapp.eBacx: see Roof. 

SALTIRE CROSS: equal-limbed 
cross placed diagonally. 

SANCTUARY: (1) area around the 
main altar of a church (see 
Presbytery); (2) sacred site 
consisting of wood or stone 
uprights enclosed by a circular 
bank and ditch. Beginning 
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in the Neolithic, they were 
elaborated in the succeeding 
Bronze Age. The best known 
examples are Stonehenge and 
Avebury. 

SARCOPHAGUS: 
carved coffin. 

SCAGLIOLA: material composed 
of cement and colouring matter 
to imitate marble. 

SCALLOPED CAPITAL: develop- 
ment of the block capital (q.v.) 
in which the single semi- 
circular surface is elaborated 
into a series of truncated cones 
(Fig. 17). 


elaborately 


Fig. 17 

SCARP: artificial cutting away of 
the ground to form a steep 
slope. 

SCREEN: Parclose screen: screen 
separating a chapel from the 
rest of a church. Rood screen: 
screen below the rood (q.v.), 
usually at the w end of a 
chancel. 

SCREENS PASSAGE: passage be- 
tween the entrances to kitchen, 
buttery, etc., and the screen 
behind which lies the hall of a 
medieval house. 

SEDILLA: seats for the priests 
(usually three) on the s side of 
the chancel of a church. 

SEGMENTAL ARCH: see Arch. 

SET-OFF: see Weathering. 

SEXPARTITE: see Vault. 

SGRAFFITO: pattern incised into 
plaster so as to expose a dark 
surface underneath. 
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SHAFT-RING: motif of the C12 
and c13 consisting of a ring 
round a circular pier ora shaft 
attached to a pier. 

SHEILA-NA-GIG: fertility figure, 
usually with legs wide open. 

SILL: lower horizontal part of the 
frame of a window. 

SLATEHANGING: the covering 
of walls by overlapping rows 
of slates, on a timber sub- 
structure. 

SOFFIT: underside of an arch, 
lintel, etc. 

SOLAR: upper living-room of a 
medieval house. 

SOPRAPORTE: painting above 
the door of a room, usual in the 
c17 and C18. 

SOUNDING BOARD: horizontal 
board or canopy over a pulpit. 
Also called Tester. 

SPANDREL: triangular surface 
between one side of an arch, 
the horizontal drawn from its 
apex, and the vertical drawn 
from its springer; also the 
surface between two arches. 

SPERE-TRUSS: roof truss on two 
free-standing posts to mask the 
division between screens pass- 
age and hall. The screen itself, 
where a spere-truss exists, was 
originally movable. 

SPIRE: tall pyramidal or conical 
pointed erection often built on 
top of a tower, turret, etc. 
Broach Spire: spire which is 
generally octagonal in plan 
rising from the top or parapet 
of a square tower. A small 
inclined piece of masonry 
covers the vacant triangular 
space at each of the four angles 
of the square and is carried up 
to a point along the diagonal 
sides of the octagon. Needle 
Spire: thin spire rising from 
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the centre of a tower roof, well 
inside the parapet. 

SPIRELET: see Fléche. 

SPLAY: chamfer, usually of the 
jamb of a window. 

SPRINGING: level at which an 
arch rises from its supports. 

SQUINCH: arch or system of con- 
centric arches thrown across 
the angle between two walls to 
support a superstructure, for 
example a dome (Fig. 18). 


Fig. 18 


SQUINT: hole cut in a wall or 
through a pier to allow a view 
of the main altar of a church 
from places whence it could 
not otherwise be seen (also 
called Hagioscope). 

STALL: carved seat, one of a row, 
made of wood or stone. 

STAUNCHION: upright iron or 
steel member. 

STEEPLE: the tower of a church 
together with a spire, cupola, 
etc. 

STIFF-LEAF: E.E. type of foliage 
of many-lobed shapes (Fig. 19). 

STILTED: see Arch. 

STOREY-POSTS: the principal. 
posts of a timber-framed wall. 

STOUP: vessel for the reception 
of holy water, usually placed 
near a door. 
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Fig. 19 

STRAINER ARCH: arch inserted 
across a room to prevent the 
walls from leaning. 

STRAPWORK: C16 decoration 
consisting of interlaced bands, 
and forms similar to fretwork 
or cut and bent leather. 

STRETCHER: see Brickwork. 

STRING COURSE: projecting 
horizontal band or moulding 
set in the surface of a wall. 

STRUT: see Roof. 

sTUCCO: plaster work. 

STUDS: the subsidiary vertical 
timber members of a timber- 
framed wall. 

SWAG: festoon formed by a 
carved piece of cloth sus- 
pended from both ends. 


"Tasernacre: richly orna- 
mented niche or free-standing 
canopy. Usually contains the 
Holy Sacrament. 

TARSIA: inlay in various woods. 

TAZZA: shallow bowl on a foot. 

TERMINAL FIGURES (TERMS, 
TERMINI): upper part of a 
human figure growing out of a 
pier, pilaster, etc., which tapers 
towards the base. See also 
Caryatid, Pilaster. 

TERRACOTTA: burnt clay, un- 
glazed. 

TESSELLATED PAVEMENT: mo- 
saic flooring, particularly Ro- 
man, consisting of small ‘tes- 
serae’ or cubes of glass, stone, 
or brick. 
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TESSERAE: see Tessellated Pave- 
ment, 

TESTER: see Sounding Board. 

TETRASTYLE: having four de- 
tached columns. 

THREE-DECKER PULPIT: pulpit 
with Clerk’s Stall below and 
Reading Desk below the 
Clerk’s Stall. 

TIE-BEAM: see Roof (Figs. 14, 15). 

TIERCERON: see Vault (Fig. 21). 

TILEHANGING:seeSlatehanging. 

TIMBER-FRAMING: method of 
construction where walls are 
built of timber framework with 
the spaces filled in by plaster 
or brickwork. Sometimes the 
timber is covered over with 
plaster or boarding laid hori- 
zontally. 

TOMB-CHEST: chest-shaped 
stone coffin, the most usual 
medieval form of funeral 
monument. 

TOUCH: soft black marble quar- 
ried near Tournai. 

TOURELLE: turret corbelled out 
from the wall. 

TRACERY: intersecting ribwork 
in the upper part of a window, 
or used decoratively in blank 
arches, on vaults, etc. Plate 
tracery: see Fig. 20(a). Early 
form of tracery where decora- 
tively shaped openings are cut 
through the solid stone infilling 
in a window head. Bar tracery: 
a form introduced into England 
c.1250. Intersecting ribwork 
made up of slender shafts, con- 
tinuing the lines of the mullions 
of windows up to a decorative 
mesh in the head of the win- 
dow. Geometrical tracery: 
see Fig. 20(6). Tracery char- 
acteristic of c.I250-13I0 con- 
sisting chiefly of circles or 
foiled circles. Y-tracery: see 
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(a) 


Fig. 20 


Fig. 20(c). Tracery consisting 
of a mullion which branches 
into two forming a Y shape; 
typical of c. 1300. Intersected 
tracery: see Fig. 20(d). Tra- 
cery in which each mullion of 
a window branches out into 
two curved bars in such a way 
that every one of them is 
drawn with the same radius 
from a different centre. The 
result is that every light of the 
window is a lancet and every 
two, three, four, etc., lights 
together form a pointed arch. 
This treatment also is typical 
of c.1300. Reticulated tracery: 
see Fig. 20(e). Tracery typical 
of the early c14 consisting en- 
tirely of circles drawn at top 
and bottom into ogee shapes so 
that a net-like appearance re- 
sults. Panel tracery: see Fig. 
20(f) and (g). Perp tracery, 
which is formed of upright 
straight-sided panels above 
lights of a window. 
TRANSEPT: transverse portion of 
a cross-shaped church. 
TRANSOM: horizontal bar across 
the openings of a window. 
TRANSVERSE ARCH: see Vault. 
TRIBUNE: see Gallery. 
TRICIPUT, SIGNUM TRICIPUT: 
sign of the Trinity expressed 
by three faces belonging to one 
head. 
TRIFORIUM: arcaded wall pas- 


sage or blank arcading facing 
the nave at the height of the 
aisle roof and below the clere- 
story (q.v.) windows. (See 
Gallery.) 

TRIGLYPHs: blocks with vertical 
grooves separating the metopes 
(q.v.) in the Doric frieze (Fig. 
12). 

TROPHY: sculptured group of 
arms or armour, used as a 
memorial of victory. 

TRUMEAU: stone mullion (q.v.) 
supporting the tympanum 
(q.v.) of a wide doorway. 

TUMULUS: see Barrow. 

TURRET: very small tower, round 
or polygonal in plan. 

TUSCAN: see Order. 

TYMPANUM: space between the 
lintel of a doorway and the 
arch above it. 


Unpercrort: vaulted room, 
sometimes underground, be- 
low a church or chapel. 

UNIVALLATE: of a_hill-fort: 
defended by a single bank and 
ditch. 

UPPER PALAEOLITHIC: see 
Palaeolithic. 


Vavtt: Barrel-vault: see 
Tunnel-vault. Cross-vault; see 
Groin-vault. Domical vault: 
square or polygonal dome ris- 
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ing direct on a square or poly- 
gonal bay, the curved surfaces 
separated by groins (q.v.). Fan- 
vault: Late Medieval vault 
where all ribs springing from 
one springer are of the same 
length, the same distance from 
the next, and the same curva- 
ture. Groin-vault or Cross- 
vault; vault of two tunnel- 
vaults of identical shape inter- 
secting each other at r. angles. 
Chiefly Norman and Renais- 
sance. Lierne: tertiary rib, that 
is, rib which does not spring 
either from one of the main 
springers or from the central 
boss. Introduced in the c14, 
continues to the C16. Quad- 
ripartite vault; one wherein 
one bay of vaulting is divided 
into four parts. Rzb-vault: 
vault with diagonal ribs pro- 
jecting along the groins. Ridge- 
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rib: rib along the longitudinal 
or transverse ridge of a vault. 
Introduced in the early C13. 
Sexpartite vault: one wherein 
one bay of quadripartite vault- 
ing is divided into two parts 
transversely so that each bay of 
vaulting has six parts. Tier- 
ceron: secondary rib, that is, 
rib which issues from one of 
the main springers or the cen- 
tral boss and leads to a place 
on a ridge-rib. Introduced in 
the early C13. Transverse arch: 
arch separating one bay of a 
vault from the next. Tunnel- 
vault or Barrel-vault: vault of 
semicircular or pointed section. 
Chiefly Norman and Renais- 
sance. (See Fig. 21.) 


VAULTING SHAFT: vertical 
member leading to the springer 
of a vault. 


VENETIAN WINDOW: window 
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with three openings, the cen- 
tral one arched and wider than 
the outside ones. Current in 
England chiefly in the c17-18. 

VERANDA: open gallery or bal- 
cony with a roof on light, 
usually metal, supports. 

VESICA: oval with pointed head 
and foot. 

VESTIBULE: anteroom or en- 
trance hall. 

VILLA: (x) according to Gwilt 
(1842) ‘a country house for the 
residence of opulent persons’; 
(2) Romano-British country 
houses cum farms, to which 
the description given in (1) 
more or less applies. They 
developed with the growth of 
urbanization. The basic type is 
the simple corridor pattern 
with rooms opening off a single 
passage; the next stage is the 
addition of wings. The court- 
yard villa fills a square plan 
with subsidiary buildings and 
an enclosure wall with a gate 
facing the main corridor block. 

VITRIFIED: made similar to 
glass. 

VITRUVIAN OPENING: A door 
or window which diminishes 
towards the top, as advocated 
by Vitruvius, bk. Iv, chapter VI. 

VOLUTE: spiral scroll, one of the 
component parts of an Ionic 
column (see Order). 

VOUSSOIR: wedge-shaped stone 
used in arch construction, 


Wacon roor: roof in which 
by closely set rafters with 
arched braces the appearance 
of the inside of a canvas tilt 
over a wagon is achieved. 
Wagon roofs can be panelled 
or plastered (ceiled) or left 
uncovered. 


WAINSCOT: timber lining to 
walls. 

WALL PLATE: see Roof. 

WATERLEAF: leaf shape used in 
later C12 capitals. The water- 
leaf is a broad, unribbed, taper- 
ing leaf curving up towards 
the angle of the abacus and 
turned in at the top (Fig. 22). 


Fig. 22 


WEALDEN HOUSE: timber-fram- 
ed house with the hall in the 
centre and wings projecting 
only slightly and only on the 
jutting upper floor. The roof, 
however, runs through with- 
out a break between wings and 
hall, and the eaves of the hall 
part are therefore exception- 
ally deep. They are supported 
by diagonal, usually curved, 
braces starting from the short 
inner sides of the overhanging 
wings and rising parallel with 
the front wall of the hall to- 
wards the centre of the eaves. 

WEATHERBOARDING: overlap- 
ping horizontal boards, cover- 
ing a timber-framed wall. 

WEATHERING: sloped hori- 
zontal surface on sills, but- 
tresses, etc., to throw off 
water. 

WEEPERS: small figures placed 
in, niches along the sides of 
some medieval tombs (also 
called Mourners). 

WHEEL WINDOW: see Rose 
Window. 
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ALVESTON, Old Church, Lane Monument (N.B.R.) 

AMINGTON, Church, East Window, Stained Glass (A. F. Kers- 
ting) 

ARBURY, Arbury Hall, Chapel, Ceiling (A. F. Kersting) 

ARBURY, Arbury Hall, Saloon, Bow (Country Life) 

ARBURY, Arbury Hall, South Front (Country Life) 

ASTLEY, Church, Stall Backs (N.B.R.) 

ASTON, see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 

BADDESLEY CLINTON, Baddesley Clinton Hall, North Range 
(Country Life) 

BAXTERLEY, Church, Crozier Head (A. F. Kersting) 

BERKSWELL, Church, Crypt (N.B.R.) 

BERKSWELL, Church, Exterior (N.B.R.) 

BERKSWELL, Church, Monument to Lady Eardley (A. F. 
Kersting) 

BERKSWELL, Church, Monument to Mrs Eardley Eardley 
Wilmot (A. F. Kersting) 

BIDFORD-ON-AVON, Church, Interior (A. F. Kersting) 

BINLEY, Church, Interior (N.B.R.) 

BIRMINGHAM, Bull Ring, Rotunda (A. F. Kersting) 

BIRMINGHAM, Curzon Street Station, Exterior, Engraving 
(The Museum of British Transport, Clapham) 

BIRMINGHAM, Museum of Science and Industry, Exterior 
(A. F. Kersting) 

BIRMINGHAM, Orion Insurance, Colmore Row, Exterior 
(N.B.R.) 

BIRMINGHAM, Town Hall, Exterior (A. F. Kersting) 

BIRMINGHAM, St Chad (R.C. Cathedral), Interior (N.B.R.) 

BIRMINGHAM, St Philip (Cathedral), South Doorway (N.B.R.) 

BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, Aston Hall, East Front (Country Life) 

BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, Aston Hall, Staircase (Country -Life) 

BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, Edgbaston, St James, Interior 
(N.B.R.) 

BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, Handsworth, St Mary, Watt Monu- 
ment (Birmingham Post) 

BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, Perry Barr, St Mary’s College, Oscott, 
Chapel, Lectern (A. F. Kersting) 

BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, Sparkbrook, St Agatha, Interior 
(A. F. Kersting) 

BURTON DASSETT, Church, Capital of North Arcade (N.B.R.) 

BUTLERS MARSTON, Church, South Arcade (N.B.R.) 

CASTLE BROMWICH, Castle Bromwich Hall, Porch (N.B.R.) 

CHARLECOTE, Charlecote Park, Porch (Country Life) 
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CHARLECOTE, Church, Lucy Monument, Detail (A. F. Kers- 
ting) : 5 

COLESHILL, Church, Font (N.B.R.) 

COMPTON VERNEY, West Range (Country Life) 

COMPTON WYNYATES, Exterior (N.B.R.) 

COUGHTON, Coughton Court, Gatehouse (N.B.R.) 

COVENTRY, Cathedral, Baptistery and Font (A. F. Kersting) 

COVENTRY, Cathedral, Chapel of Gethsemane, Interior (Archi- 
tectural Review, photo de Burghe Galwey) 

COVENTRY, Cathedral, Exterior (A. F. Kersting) 

COVENTRY, Cathedral, St Michael (Old Cathedral) (A.A. 
Cooper) 

COVENTRY, Holy Trinity, Interior (N.B.R.) 

COVENTRY, St Mary’s Hall, Guild Chair (ames Austin) 

COVENTRY, St Mary’s Hall, Tapestry (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Crown Copyright) 

COVENTRY, Whitley Abbey School, Exterior (Coventry Corpora- 
tion) 

EDGBASTON, see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 

ETTINGTON, Church, Ferrers Monument (Winchester College) 

ETTINGTON, Ettington Park, Exterior (N.B.R.) 

FARNBOROUGH, Farnborough Hall, former Dining Room 
(Country Life) 

GREAT PACKINGTON, Church, Interior (N.B.R.) 

GREAT PACKINGTON, Packington Hall, Exterior (N.B.R.) 

GUY’S CLIFFE, Chapel, Interior (N.B.R.) 

HALFORD, Church, Norman Tympanum (Ff. Allday) 

HAMPTON-IN-ARDEN, Cottages (ames Austin) 

HAMPTON LUCY, Church, Interior (Frank Smyth|N.B.R.) 

HAMS HALL, see LEA MARSTON 

HANDSWORTH, see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 

HONINGTON, Honington Hall, Exterior (Country Life) 

HONINGTON, Honington Hall, Saloon (Country Life) 

KENILWORTH, Castle, Air View (Aerofilms and Aero Pictorial 
Ltd) 

KENILWORTH, Castle, Great Hall (A. F. Kersting) 

KENILWORTH, Church, Doorway (N.B.R.) 

KINWARTON, Church, Stained Glass (A. F. Kersting) 

KNOWLE, Church, Exterior (N.B.R.) 

KNOWLE, Grimshaw Hall, Exterior (Country Life) 

LAP WORTH, Church, Bradshaw Monument (A. F. Kersting) 

LAP WORTH, Church, Exterior (M. Wight) 

LEA MARSTON, Hams Hall Power Station (C.E.G.B.) 

LEAMINGTON, Clarendon Square (N.B.R.) 

LOWER SHUCKBURGH, Church, Interior (A. F. Kersting) 

MAXSTOKE, Castle, Air View (Aerofilms and Aero Pictorial Ltd) 

MEREVALE, Church, Stained Glass (N.B.R.) 

MERIDEN, Walsh Hall, Exterior (N.B.R.) 
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MIDDLETON, Church, Willoughby Monument (A. F. Kersting) 

NUNEATON, St Nicholas, Trotman Monument, Detail (A. F. 
Kersting) 

OSCOTT, see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS, Perry Bar 

OVER WHITACRE, Church, Exterior (N.B.R.) 

PERRY BARR, see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 

PILLERTON HERSEY, Church, Priest’s Door (Frank Smyth] 
N.B.R.) 

RADWAY, Radway Grange, Castle, Exterior (Reece Winstone) 

RAGLEY HALL, Great Hall (A. F. Kersting) 

RUGBY, Rugby School, Chapel, Interior (N.B.R.) 

SNITTERFIELD, Church, Capital of South Arcade (F.H. 
Crossley) 

SOLIHULL, No. 936 Warwick Road, Exterior (Dorothy Stroud) 

SPARKBROOK, see BIRMINGHAM SUBURBS 

STONELEIGH, Stoneleigh Abbey, West Range, Exterior (A. F. 
Kersting) 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, Grammar School and Gild Chapel 
(N.B.R.) 

STUDLEY, Church, Coffin Lid (N.B.R.) 

SUTTON COLDFIELD, Church, Pudsey Monument (W. A. 
Clark|N.B.R.) 

TEMPLE BALSALL, Church, South-West Window (F.H. 
Crossley) 

WALSGRAVE-ON-SOWE, Cast-Iron Bridge (N.B.R.) 

WARWICK, Castle, Engraving of 1814 (N.B.R.) 

WARWICK, St Mary, Beauchamp Chapel, Doorway (A. F. 
Kersting) 

WARWICK, St Mary, Beauchamp Chapel, East Window, Fig- 
ures (F. H. Crossley) 

WARWICK, St Mary, Monument to Richard Beauchamp, 
Detail (F. H. Crossley) 

WARWICK, St Mary, Monument to Thomas Beauchamp 
(A. F., Kersting) 

WARWICK, St Mary, Monument to Sir Thomas evening 
(A. F. Kersting) 

WARWICK, St Mary, Nave, Interior (A. F. Kersting) 

WARWICK, St Mary, Tower (F. H. Crossley) 

WARWICK, Shire Hall, former County Gaol, Entrance (N.B.R.) 

WHITLEY, see COVENTRY 
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Adam, Robert, 38, 239 

Aert van Tricht, 198 

Alcott, 70 

Alexander & Henman, 149, 183; 
see also Henman, W. 

Allen, T. T., 345 

Allom, Sir Charles, 114 

Apolloni, A., 406 

Archer, Thomas, 35, 99, 106, 
431, 437 

Architects’ Co-partnership, 213 

Armstead, H. H., 289 

Armstrong & Gardner, 436 

Arup Associates, 171 

Ashby, Thomas, 447 

Ashley & Newman, I15, 132 

Atkinson, Robert, 171 

Aumonier, W., 117, 118 

Austen, William, 24, 448 

Austin & Paley, 278 

Austin Smith, Salmon, 
Partnership, 63 

Backe, John, 406 

Bacon, John, the Younger, 40, 
90, 421 

Baily, E. H., 180 

Baker, John L., 182 

Bakewell, Robert, 108 

Ball, C. L., 174, 2053 see also 
Lethaby & Ball 

Ball, J. F., 186 

Ball & Goddard, 183 

Ballantine, 425 

Banks, Thomas, 418 

Barfield (of Leicester), 119n, 418 

Barnard, E., J. & W., 315 

Barnsley, G. R., 311, 457 

Barraclough, E. F. G., 389 

Barry, Sir Charles, 100, 125, 168, 
174 

Barry, E. M., 46n, 118, 119 

Barry, I. C., 333 

Bastard, John, 409 
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Bateman, C. E., 164, 195, 224, © 
425, 426, 429 

Bateman, J. J., 139, 210 

Bateman, Peter and Anne, 288 

Bateman & Corser, 209, 4663 see 
also Corser, B. 

Bateman & Drury, 139, 141; see 
also Drury, G. 

Bates, Harry, 117 

Bauch, Meinrad, the Elder, 300 

Bayley, Richard, 392 

Beale, Richard, 369 

Beatty, W. F., 120 

Beazley, Samuel, 44, 424 

Bedford, Eric, 168 

Belcher, John, 326 

Bell, Alfred, 472; see also Clay- 
ton & Bell 

Bell, Robert Anning, 170 

Bell, Ingress, see Webb (Sir 
Aston) & Ingress Bell 

Bellucci, Antonio, 314 

Bennett (T. P.) & Son, 129, 391 

Benney, Gerald, 259, 334 

Bennier, see Besneir 

Besneir, Peter, 32, 438 

Beyer, Ralph, 48, 253 

Bicknell & Hamilton, 120 

Bidlake, G., 427 

Bidlake, W. H., 47, 101, 134, 164, 
174, 176, 180, 18%, 200, 205, 
206, 207, 210, 285, 287, 425, 
429, 438 

Bird, Richard, 448 

Bird, T., 339 

Bland, J. G., 145 

Blomfield, Sir Arthur, 333, 466 

Bloomer & Son, 126 

Blore, Edward, 44, 353 

Blow, Detmar, 93 

Bloye, William, 117 

Bodley, G. F., 94, 386, 413, 451 

Bodley & Garner, 46, 89, 383, 
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412, 4513; see also Garner, 
Thomas / 

Bond, F. Bligh, 205 

Bonham, Agnes, 472 

Bonomi, Joseph, 39, 297, 299, 
354 

Botham, J. R., 139 

Bottomley, J. Mitchell, 335 

Boulton, Matthew, 86, 115, 393 

Boulton (of Worcester), 266 

Bourde, John, 448 

Bourne, Swaine, 132 

Bourne, W., 181 

Boyceson, 437 

Brakspear, Sir Harold, 365 

Brandon, David, see Wyatt & 
Brandon 

Brettingham, Matthew, 298 

Bridgeman, John, 385 

Brindley, Henry, 298 

Brindley (of Farmer & Brindley), 
394 

Brock, Thomas, 121 

Brown, Lancelot (‘Capability’), 
38, 39, 229, 238, 239, 240, 299, 
382, 456 

Brown, R., 439 

Browne, J., 85 

Bruton, E. G., 340 

Buckeridge, C., 379, 451 

Buckland, Herbert T., 187 

Buckland & Haywood, 271 

Buckler, C. A., 77 

Bunce, Kate and Myra, 130 

Burgess, Edward, 266 

Burman, Thomas, 227 

Burn, William, 299 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward, 47, 66, 
IOI, 108, 145, 296 

Bushnell, John, 339 

Buss, A. E., 196 

Butterfield, William, 45, 75, 76, 
384, 388, 389, 390, 446n, 473, 
474; 531 

Butty, Francois, 95 

Cachemaille-Day, N. F., 63, 196, 
279; 280, 307 

Cadbury Brown, H. T., 173 
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Camm, Walter, 153 

Capronnier, J. B., 92 

Carpenter, R. C., 43, 100, 130, 
142, 4333 see also Slater & Car- 
penter 

Casson (Sir Hugh) & Neville 
Conder, 50, 102, 169, 171, 172 

Chamberlain, J. H., 100, 118, 
I19, 121, 1873 see also Martin 
& Chamberlain 

Chamberlin, Powell & Bon, 171 

Chambers, Sir William, 67 

Champneys, Basil, 46, 295 

Chance (of Birmingham), 333 

Chantrey, Sir Francis, 40, 60, 
180, 389 

Chatwin, J. A., 35, 46, 100, 107, 
109, 123, 127, 130, 137, 138, 
139, 145, 146, 148, 149, 164, 
165, 176, 179, 181, 182, 187, 
192, 200, 210, 212, 285, 347, 
374, 401, 426 

Chatwin, P. B., 109, 174, 182, 
192, 211 

Chatwin, P. B. & A. B., 107, 185 

Cheere, Sir Henry, 229 

Cheere, John, 415 

Chermayeff, Serge, 391 

Chesshire, John, 109, 147 

Chick, W., 371 

Chippendale, Thomas, 410 

Christian, Ewan, 79, 188, 214, 
222, 233, 319, 364 

Clarke, Ed., 289 

Clarke, Geoffrey, 48, 252, 255, 
256, 257 

Clarke, R., 211 

Clayton & Bell, 394, 3953 see also 
Bell, Alfred 

Clewer,'S.J:; 161 

Clifton, Gervis, 449 

Clutton, Henry, 44, 45, 82, 166, 
334, 353) 467 

Coade, Mrs E., 332 

Cockerell, C. R., 128, 369 

Coker, Ebenezer, 363 

Collier, 335 

Collins, Job, 457, 476 
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Collins, William, 448 

Comper, Sir Ninian, 261, 451 

Conder, Neville, see Casson & 
Conder 

Cook, Thomas, 262 

Cooke, S. N., 194 

Cooke (S.N.) & Partners, 120, 
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Cooke (S.N.) & W. N. Twist, 
116, 117 

Cookes, William, 64n 

Cooley, N., 403 

Cooper, J. B., 199 

Coper, Hans, 256 

Corser, B., 368; see also Bateman 
& Corser 

Cossins, J. A., 120, 169 

Cossins, Jethro, 420 

Cossins & Peacock, 132, 137 

Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay, 125, 
189, 426; see also Peacock & 
Bewlay 

Cotton, John, 78, 210, 279, 346, 
367 

Cotton, Ballard & Blow, 120, 125, 
126, 174 

Couchman, Henry, 41, 69, 458 

Couchman, H., the younger, 336 

Cox, G. B., 145, 166, 181, 199, 
236, 368 

Craig, John, 333 

Crane, C. Howard, 191 

Crane, Walter, 117 

Craven, 376 

Creswell, H. Bulkeley, 281, 287, 
339, 386 

Creswick, Benjamin, 158 

Croft, J., 45, 344, 345, 359 

Crouch, John, 385 

Crouch & Butler, 125, 426 

Cubitt, James, 167 

ee J., 46n, 334, 335, 336, 
45 

Gutts, J. E. K: & J: Ps)202 

Danbe, Robert, 373 

Davies, Eric, 366 

Davies, J. K., 120 

Davies Brothers, 357 
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Davis, F. W., 181 

Davis, William, 181, 192 

Davison, R., 337n 

Dearle, J. H., 389n 

Delany, Mrs, 468 

Dempster, A. E., 177 

Dempster (A. E.) & Heaton, 210 

Dick, Sir William Reid, 271 

Dixon, A. S., 131, 186 

Dodgshun & Unsworth, 416 

Donald, John, ro8n 

Doubleday, William, 127 

Dowson, Philip, 171 

Drury, G., 126; see also Bateman 
& Drury 

Drury, T., 485 

Drysdale, George, 201, 205 

Dumeée, Nicholas, 95 

Dunckley, Samuel, 36, 447 

Dunn, Alfred, 189 

Dunn, J. G., 183 

Dunn & Hansom, 137, 185, 368 

Direr, Albrecht, 112 

Durham, J., 287 

Earp, Badger & Harrison, 396 

East, John, 369 

Easton, Hugh, 261 

Easton, Robertson, Cusdin, Pres- 
ton & Smith, 124 

Ebbles, Robert, 43n, 181, 264 

Eborall, William, 456, 459, 463 

Edge, Charles, 41, 100, 114, 140, 
165 

Eginton, Francis, 38, 101, 137; 
147 

Eglington Sen., 148 

Eglinton, Samuel, 265, 340 

Elkington’s, 394 

Ellis (Herbert) & Clarke, 161 

Elvins, Edward, 383 

Epstein, Sir Jacob, 48, 252 

Essex, John, 449 

Essex, Goodman & Suggitt, 366 

Essex, Nicol & Goodman, 119, 
133 

Evans, David, 318, 432 

Evetts, Leonard, 206 

Eykyns, Roger, 99, 137 
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Farquhar, J. S., 199 

Farrer, Thomas, 81, 298, 432 

Fawdrey, John, 87 

Fawdery, William, 83 

Feibusch, Hans, 264 

Feline, Magdeline, 455 

Ferrey, Benjamin, 201, 326 

Fiddian, F. W., 149 

Flaxman, John, 40, 84, 180, 439 

Florence, Mary Sargent, 158 

Flower, A. S., 416 

Fogelburg, Andrew, 115 

Foggo, James and George, 132 

Foley, J. H., 115 

Forseth, Einar, 254, 256 

Forshaw, J. H., 326 

Fothergill, James, 115, 393 

Fourmaintraux, Pierre, 277 

Fox, G. E., 456 

Frampton, Sir George, 148, 270 

Frink, Elizabeth, 255 

Frith, J., 208 

Froy, Martin, 266 

Gadd, George, 154, 161, 162 

Gamble, William, 239 

Gardner (A. H.) & Partners, 277 

Garner, Thomas, 88; see also 
Bodley & Garner 

Garrard, Robert, 343, 371, 421 

Garrard, 226 

Garrett, Edward, 46n, 265 

Gerente, A., 132 

Giacomo di Nicolo di Bernar- 
dello, 352 

Gibberd, Frederick, 50, 124, 311, 
338, 366, 366n, 418, 531 

Gibbs, Charles, 329, 389, 425 

Gibbs, James, 38, 148, 240, 381, 
382 

Gibson, Sir Donald, 48; 271, 272, 
2795 281, 282 

Gibson, John, 44, 128, 226, 228, 
2295 238, 239, 240, 241, 302, 
339, 340, 356, 451, 465 

Gilbert, Stephen, 115 

Gill, Eric, 49, 309, 332 

Gillinson & Barnett, 135 

Gleichen, Count, 60, 73 
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Goddard, Joseph, 277 

Goddard, R. J. & J., 45, 223 

Godwin, Keith, 465 

Goldfinger, Erné, 311, 397 

Goldie, Edward, 47, 362 

Goodman, Alan, 282 

Goodwin, Francis, 43n, 131, 137 

Gouge, E., 34, 225, 238 

Gow, James, 451 

Gower, Lord Ronald, 417 

Grant, Mary, 357 

Green, Henry, 398 

Green, James, 280 

Green, Richard, 391 

Green, Sarah, 81 

Green, Thomas (of Camberwell), 
315 

Greenwood, Sydney, 122 

Gregory, Terence, 271 

Grice, K. J., 185 

Grubb, Edward, 186, 327 

Grubb, Samuel, 186 

Gurney, R., 262 

Haigh, Daniel, 176 

Haigh, Harry, 177 

Hakewill, Henry, 41, 299, 387, 
390, 458 

Hale, W., 189 

Hall, S., 182 

Hannam, Thomas, 385 

Hansom, C. A., 176, 264, 365 

Hansom, Edward J., 77 

Hansom, J. A., 41, 44m, 77, 100, 
114, 245, 376, 423 

Hansom & Son, 401 

Hanwell, William, 69 

Hardman (John) & Co., 47, 80, 
92, IOI, II2, 142, 182, 198, 
199, 205, 212, 218, 245, 286, 
296, 331, 334, 357» 361, 389, 
394, 466 

Hardwick, Philip, 41, 133 

Hardwick, P. C., 109 

Hare, Cecil, 208 

Harper, Ewan, 160, 189 

Harper, E. & J. A., 100, 113, 125 

Harper (J. Alfred) & Son, 125 

Harris, J. Seymour, 14t 
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Harris (J. Seymour) & Partners, 
124, 126 

Harris, 309 

Harris, Martin & Harris, 418 

Harrison, Arthur, 132, 207 

Harrison & Cox, III, 137, 149, 
214 

Harvey, W. Alexander, 101, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 161, 162 

Harvey & Ashley, 131 

Harvey & Wicks, 159, 162, 1723 
see also Wicks, H. Graham 

Hass, Richard, 108 

Hattrell (W. S.) & Partners, 271, 
278, 391 

Hawkes, N., 87 

Haycock, E., 466 

Haynes, John, 448 

Hayward, Richard, 40, 71, 220, 
359 

Headley, W. R., 266 

Heinersdorf (P. G.) & Co., 300 

Hellberg (Rolf) & Harris, 271 

Hemming, Samuel, 168 

Henman, W., 1193 see also Alex- 
ander & Henman 

Henman & Cooper, 429 

Herbert, J. R., 198 

Herbert, Son & Sawday, 265 

Hickey, John, 40, 431 

Higham, G., 69 

Hill, D. R., 44n, 132, 210, 426 

Hinton (Denys) & Associates, 49, 
145, 337, 385 

Hiorn, David, 368, 457 

Hiorn, Francis, 37, 457 

Hiorn, William, 37, 69, 368, 409, 
412, 451, 457 

Etsrst, | 1s |.j 222 

Hoare, A. W., 266 

Hobbiss, H. W., ror, 145, 168, 
208, 214 

Hobbiss (H. W.) & Partners, 162, 
170, 172 

Hobson, Douglas Wain, 417 

Holiday, Henry, 205 

Holland, W. (of Warwick), 85, 
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89, 219, 333, 335, 435, 452> 
468, 472 

Hollins, Peter, 109, 136, 
167, 180, 192, 208, 212 

Hollins, William, 66, 99, 
133, 136, 138, 148, 165, 179, 
180, 192, 241, 285 

Holmes, Edward, 120, 139, 153, 
201, 286 

Holmes, William, 115 

Holtom, Gerald, 282 

Hone, Evie, 49, 290 

Hooke, Robert, 380 

Hopkins, W. J., 188 

Hopper, H., 435 

Hopper, Thomas, 64 

Horder, Morley, 439 

Horseley Iron Works, 440 

Horton, John, 133, 136 

Howell, Killick, Partridge & 
Amis, 171 

Howitt, T. Cecil, 116, 117 

Humphries, Sir H., 118 

Hunt, G. M., 215 

Hunt, John, 40, 361, 439 

Hunt, P. J., 196 

Hunt, Solomon, 29r 

Hurlbutt, Roger, 455, 460 

Hurlbutt, William, 432, 455, 458 

Hurley Robinson & Son, 127, 167 

Hurst, Edward, 32, 261 

Hussey, R. C., 43n, 85, 201, 260, 
300, 386 ; 

Hutchinson, Henry, see Rickman 
& Hutchinson 

Hutton, John, 252, 417 

Ingall, George, 367 

Jackson, Charles, 413 

Jackson, J. C., 334, 336, 339 

Jackson, Sir T. G., 293, 388, 390 

Jackson & Edmonds, 167, 172 

James, Joseph, 192 

Jepson, H. N., 231 

Jepson (H. N.) & Partners, 285 

Johnson, Gerard, 30, 413 

Johnson, Thomas (C18), 37, 41, 
291, 451, 458 

Johnson, Thomas (C19), 421, 442 
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Sepaten: Maral S. A. W., 282, 
485 

Jones, Bdward: 181 

Jones, 168 

Keene, Henry, 37; 69 

Kelly & Surman, 123, 125 

Kempe, C. E., 75, 76; 78; 96, 216, 
219, 226, 232, 233, 234, 262, 
287, 334, 340, 355, 379s 383, 
386, 389, 401, 447 

Kempe & Tower, 331 

Kendall, H. E., 438 

Kendall, Thomas, 431 

Kennington, Eric, 415 

King & Sons (of Bath), 164 

King & Son (of London), 85 

Kormis, Frank, 418 

Laguerre, Louis, 225 

Lambespring, Barthilmew, 448 

Lamplugh, Bertram, 205 

Lanchester & Lodge, 168 

Latham, George, 205 

Lattimore, Joseph, 92, 215, 397 

Lavender, Twentyman & Percy, 
280 

Lee, Lawrence, 255 

Lee, Stirling, 109 

Leeson, A. E., 183 

Lennon, D., 127 

Lethaby, W. S., 48, 429 

Lethaby & Ball, 124; see also 
BallsiC. ae. 

Lewin, G. H., 161 

Ley, Timothy, 406 

Lidbetter, Hubert, 113, 161 

Lightoler, Timothy, 454n, 456 

Ling, Arthur, 48, 95, 265, 266, 
271, 2725 275, 276, 279, 281, 
282, 283, 284, 485 

Livock, William, 120 ~ 

Lonsdale, Walter, 118 

Loudon, J. C., 168 

Lowe, Samuel, 482 

Lutyens, Sir Edwin, 234 

Lynn, 128 

McCarthy & Collings, 365 

McDowall, Mary Creighton, 158 

Madin, J. H. D., & Partners, 50, 
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ray, 48, 102, 196 

Makepeace, P. E., 330 

Manning, Samuel, 421 

Mansell, Edward, 131 

Manzoni, Sir Herbert, 49 

Marriner, E. M., 185 

Marshall, Edward, 32, 406, 450 

Marshall, William, 450 

Martin, Edward, 34, 68 

Martin, Frederick, 186 

Martin & Chamberlain, 10on, 
II§n, 118, 119, 123, 124, 126, 
140, I40n, I4I, 145, I9I, 202, 
205, 207; see also Chamberlain, 
J. H. 

Martin & Martin, 186, 195 

Mason, Sir Josiah, 140 

Mason, Thomas, 363 

Massingham, John, 24, 448 

Maundy, Thomas, 458 

Maw, 118 

Mayston, A. R., 426 

Medland, Maberley & Medland, 
206 

Mellor (Tom) & Partners, 173 

Meteyard, S., 205 

Miller, Alec, 385 

Miller, Sanderson, 37, 41, 68, 
326, 379, 380, 439, 457 

Miller (painter), 457 

Ministry of Works, 265, 366 

Mitchell, 335 

Moorcroft, R. L., 49 

Moore, J. F., 40, 290 

Moore, Robert, 455n 

Moore, Temple, 426 

Morgan, W., 291 

Morris, William, 47, 66, I01, 
108, I10, 199, 215, 479 
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Avon), 24, 54, 378 

Quinton (Birmingham), see Bir- 
mingham, 43n, 200 

Radford, see Coventry, 280 

Radford Semele, 379 

Radway, 37, 379 

Ragley Hall, 38, 39, 380 

Ram Hall, see Berkswell, 91 

Ratley, 20, 382 

Ravenshaw, see Solihull, 402 

Redfern Manor, see Kenilworth, 
326 

Rowington, §5, 383 
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Rugby, 24, 40 41, 43M; 44, 45> 
49, 505 53> 384 

Ryton-on-Dunsmore, 16, 391 

Salford Priors, 16, 19, 30, 392 

Saltley and Washwood Heath, 
see Birmingham, 200 

Sambourne, 393 

Seckington, 30, 393 

Selly Oak, see Birmingham, 56, 
193, 201 

Shakespeare Hall, see Rowington, 
383 

Shard End, see Birmingham, 203 

Sheldon, see Birmingham, 21, 27, 
203 

Shelfield House, see Great Alne, 
296 

Sherbourne, 45, 394 

Shilton, 395 

Shipston-on-Stour, 15, 31, 46, 
395 

Shirley, 396 

Shottery, 397 

Shotteswell, 397 

Shustoke, 398 

Shuttington, 18n, 398 

Small Heath, see Birmingham, 
204 

Snitterfield, 19, 22, 399 

Solihull, 19, 28, 34, 38; 39; 59 
399 

Southam, 403 

South Yardley, see Birmingham, 
Acock’s Green, 145 

Sparkbrook, see Birmingham, 206 

Sparkhill, see Birmingham, 207 

Spernall, 44n, 404 

Springfield, see 
Sparkhill, 207 

Stare Bridge, see Stoneleigh, 406 

Stechford, see Birmingham, Yard- 
ley, 211, 212, 213 

Stirchley, see Birmingham, 
King’s Norton, 188 

Stivichall, see Coventry, 280 

Stockingford, 38, 404 

Stockton, 404 

Stoke, see Coventry, 280 
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Stone Building, see Claverdon, 
29, 333 

Stoneleigh, 16, 17, 18, 18n, 30n, 
31, 32, 33> 345 35> 38, 41n, 405; 
531 

Stoney Thorpe Hall, see South- 
am, 403 

Stratford-on-Avon, 20, 23, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 40, 41, 42, 
48, 58, 410 

Stretton-on-Dunsmore, 43, 43n, 
420 

Stretton-on-Fosse, 44, 421 

Stretton-under-Fosse, 35, 421 

Studley, 17, 18, 22, 40, 44, 422 

Summerfield, see Birmingham, 
Winson Green, 210 

Sutton Coldfield, 17, 22, 23n, 32, 
34, 36, 43m, 44n, 424 

Sutton-under-Brailes, 429 

Tanworth-in-Arden, 20, 40, 430 

Temple Balsall, 17, 19, 255 415 525 
431 

Temple Grafton, 433 

Temple House, see Arbury, 71 

Thickthorn Lodge, see Kenil- 
worth, 326 

Thurlaston, 433, 531 

Tidmington, 433 

Tile Hill, see Coventry, 281 

Tredington, 16, 30n, 434 

Tripontium, see Churchover, 54, 
232 

Tyseley, see Birmingham, Acock’s 
Green, 145 

Tysoe, 17, 23, 33, 435, 531 

Ufton, 436 

Ullenhall, 38, 45, 437 

Umberslade Park, 32, 34, 437 

Upper Quinton, see Quinton, 378 

Upper Shuckburgh, 32, 438 

Upper Tysoe, see Tysoe, 436 

Upper Witton, see Birmingham, 
Witton, 211 

Upton House, 34, 439 

Venonae, see Wibtoft, 54, 472 

Veysey Grange, see Sutton Cold- 
field, 428 
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Walker’s Heath, see Birmingham, 
King’s Norton, 188 

Walmley, see Sutton Coldfield, 
44n, 426, 428 

Walsgrave-on-Sowe, 440 

Walsh Hall, see Meriden, 354 

Walton, 38, 45, 440 

Wappenbury, 54, 441 

Ward End, see Birmingham, 43n, 
208 

Warmington, 19, 57, 441 

Warton, 442 

Warwick, 15, 16, 18, 20, 23, 24, 
255 26, 275 28, 28n, 29, 39, 31, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 
46, 52, 56, 58, 443 

Wasperton, 26, 43, 465 

Water Orton, 466 

Weddington, 466 

Weethley, 466 

Welcombe, 45, 467 

Welford-on-Avon, 467 

Wellesbourne, 467 

Wells Green, see Birmingham, 
Sheldon, 203 

Weoley Castle, see Birmingham, 
25, 193, 209 

Weston-in-Arden, 468 

Weston-on-Avon, 20, 468 

Weston-under-Wetherley, 28, 
469 

Westwood Heath, 43, 469 

Wharley Hall, see Barston, 33, 
86 

Whatcote, 470 

Whateley, 34, 470 

Whichford, 470 
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Whitacre Hall, see Nether Whit- 
acre, 360 

Whitchurch, 17, 471 

Whitley, see Coventry, 49, 283 

Whitnash, 472 

Wibtoft, 472 

Wiggins Hill, see Wishaw, 475 

Willenhall, see Coventry, 283 

Willey, 23, 473 

Willoughby, 21, 473 

Wilmcote, 43n, 45, 473 

Wilnecote, 474 

Wimpstone, see Alderminster, 
63n 

Winderton, 474 

Winson Green, see Birmingham, 
209 

Wishaw, 26, 36, 475 

Withybrook, 475 

Witton, see Birmingham, 210 

Wixford, 24, 475 

Wolfhampcote, 23, 476 

Wolston, 16, 24, 53, 476 

Wolverton, 479 

Wolvey, 34; 53, 479 

Wood End, see Coventry, Bell 
Green, 276 

Woodloes, see Warwick, 465 

Wootton Wawen, 16, 34, 46, 480 

Wormleighton, 23, 27, 29, 482 

Wroxall, 17, 19, 22, 45, 483 

Wyken, 16, 485 

Wylde Green, see Sutton Cold- 
field, 425 

Yardley, see Birmingham, 21, 30, 
40, 211 

Yardley Wood, see Birmingham, 
213 
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ADDENDA 
(FEBRUARY 1966) 


p. 153 [Birmingham, Balsall Heath, St Paul.] The additions 
were an enlargement of the s aisle and the chancel and an 
organ chamber and choir vestry which later became the 
Lady Chapel. 


p. 154 [Birmingham, Bartley Green, St Michael and All Angels.] 
A new church is to be consecrated in 1966. 


p. 338 [Leamington.] On the COVENTRY ROAD, more recent 
housing by F. Gibberd. 


p- 410 [Stoneleigh Abbey.] Canon Parks is of the opinion that 
the w range was completed internally much later than 
1726 and that the chapel e.g. has no furnishings earlier 
than c. 1760. 


p. 433 [Thurlaston, St Edmund]. Mr Paul Thompson kindly 
tells me that St Edmund was designed by Butterfield in 
1849, and that the tower is part of the original design and 
was the schoolmaster’s house. The building was used as 
a church only on Sundays, and otherwise as a school. 


p. 436 [Tysoe.] RED Horse OF TYSOE. Recent aerial photo- 
graphs and several years of intermittent research have 
brought out the traces of a gigantic horse cut into the red 
soil on the hill E of Lower Tysoe. It was nearly 100 yds 
long and represented galloping. Partly in front of this 
was a later horse, about 60-70 yds long, and in front of 
that, facing in the opposite direction, a third, yet smaller 
(c. 18 yds). The Red Horse is first mentioned in Cam- 
den’s Britannia, the edition of 1607, second by Drayton 
in 1612 (‘my red horse’ —he was a Warwickshire man), 
and then by Dugdale. This (or the second) horse was 
ploughed up in 1800 and a new one (the third ?) cut. 
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